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CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE I 
NAME 


SECTION 1. The name of this Association shall be The Cath- 
olic Educational Association of the United States. 


ARTICLE II 


OBJECT 


SecTION 1. The object of this Association shall be to keep in 
the minds of the people the necessity of religious instruction and 
training as a basis of morality and sound education; and to 
promote the principles and safeguard the interests of Catholic 


education in all its departments. 

Sec. 2. To advance the general interests of Catholic educa- 
tion, to encourage the spirit of cooperation and mutual helpful- 
ness among Catholic educators, to promote by study, conference 
and discussion the thoroughness of Catholic educational work in 
the United States. 

Sec. 3. To help the cause of Catholic education by the pub- 
lication and circulation of such matter as shall further these ends. 


ARTICLE III 
DEPARTMENTS 


Section 1. The Association shall consist of the Catholic 
Seminary Department; the Catholic College and University De- 
partment; the Catholic School Department. Other departments 
may be added with the approval of the Executive Roard of the 
Association. - 

Src. 2. Each Department regulates its own affairs and elects 
its own officers. There shall, however, be nothing in its regula- 
tions inconsistent with the provisions of this Constitution. 
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ARTICLE IV 
OFFICERS 


SecTION 1t. The officers of the Association shall be a Presi- 
dent Genera! ; several Vice Presidents General to correspond in 
number with the number of Departments in the Association; a 
Secretary General; a Treasurer General; and an Executive Loard, 
The Executive Board shall consist of these officers, and the 
Presidents of the Departments, and two other members elected 
from each Department of the Association. 

Sec. 2. All officers shall hold office until the end of the annual 
meeting wherein their successors shall have been elected, unless 
otherwise specified in this Constitution. 


ARTICLE V 
THE PRESIDENT GENERAL 


Section 1. The President General shall be elected annually by 


ballot, in a general meeting of the Association. 

Sec. 2. The President General shall preside at all meetings 
of the Association, and at the meetings of the Executive Board. 
He shall call meetings of the Executive Board by and with the 
consent of three members of the Board, and whenever a majority 
of the Board so desire. 


ARTICLE VI 
THE VICE PRESIDENTS GENERAL 


Section 1. The Vice Presidents General, one from each De- 
partment, shall be elected by ballot in the general meeting of the 
Association. In the absence of the President General, the First 
Vice President General shall perform his duties. In the absence 
of the President General and First Vice President General, the 
duties of the President General shall be performed by the Sec- 
ond Vice President General; and in the absence of all these, the 
Third Vice President General shall perform the duties. In the 
absence of the President General and all Vice Presidents Gen- 
eral, a pro tempore chairinan shall be elected by the Association 
on nomination, the Secretary putting the question. 
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CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE VII 
THE SECRETARY GENERAL 


Section 1. The Secretary General shall be elected by the 
Executive Board. The term of his office shall not exceed three 
years, and he shall be eligible to re-election. He shall receive a 
suitable salary, and the term of his office and the amount of his 
compensation shall be tixed by the Executive Board. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary General shall be Secretary of the gen- 
eral meetings of the Association and of the Executive Board. He 
shall receive and keep on record all matters pertaining to the As- 
sociation and shall perform such other duties as the Executive 
Board may determine. He shall make settlement with the Treas- 
urer General for all receipts of his office at least once every 
month. He shall give bond for the faithful discharge of his duties. 
He shall have his records at the annual meeting and at the meet- 
ings of the Executive Board. 


ARTICLE VIII 
THE TREASURER GENERAL 


SEcTION I. The Treasurer General shall be the custodian of 
all moneys of the Association, except such funds as he may be 
directed by the Executive Board to hand over to the Trustees of 
the Association for investment. He shall pay all bills when certi- 
fied by the President General and Secretary General, acting with 
the authority of the Executive Board. He shall make annual re- 
port to the Executive Board, and shall give bond for the faithful 
discharge of his duties. 


ARTICLE IX 
THE EXECUTIVE BOARD 


SEcTION 1. The Executive Board shall have the management 
of the affairs of the Association. It shall make arrangements for 
the meetings of the Association, which shall take place annually. 
It shall have power to make regulations concerning the writing, 
reading and publishing of the papers of the Association meetings, 
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Sec. 2. It shall have charge of the finances of the Association, 
The expenses of the Association and the expenses of the De- 
partments shall be paid trom the Association treasury, under 
the direction and with the authorization of the Executive Poard. 
No expense shall be incurred except as authorized by the Execu- 
tive Board. 

Sec. 3. It shall have power to regulate admission into the 
Association, to fix membership fees and to provide means for 
carrying on the work of the Association. 

Sec. 4. It shall have power to create Trustees to hold the 
funds of the Association. It shall have power to form commit- 
tees of its own members to facilitate the discharge of its work. 
It shall audit the accounts of the Secretary General and of the 
Treasurer General. It shall have power to interpret the Consti- 
tution and regulations of the Association, and in matters of dis- 
pute its decision shall be final. It shall have power to fill all 
vacancies occurring among its members. 

Sec. 5. The Executive Board shall hold at least one meeting 
each year. 


ARTICLE X 


MEMPERSHIP 


Section 1. Any one who is desirous of promoting the objects 
ef this Association may be admitted to membership on payment 
of membership fee. Payment of the annual fee entitles the 
member to vote in meetings of this Association, and to a copy of 
the publications of the Association issued after admission into the 
Association. The right to vote in Department meetings is 
determined by the regulations of the several Departments. 


> 


ARTICLE XI 
MEETINGS 


SECTION 1. Meetings of the Association shall be held at such 
time and place as may be determined by the Executive Board 
of the Association, 
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CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE XII 
AMENDMENTS 


SECTION 1. This Constitution may be amended by a two- 
thirds vote cf the members present at an annual meeting, pro- 
vided that such amendment has been approved by the Executive 
Board and proposed to the members at a general meeting one 
year before. 

ARTICLE XIII 


PY-LAWS 


SECTION I. By-laws not inconsistent with this Constitution 
may be adopted at the annual meeting by a majority vote of the 
members present and voting; but no by-law shall be adopted on 
the same day on which it is proposed. 


BY-LAWS 


1. The Executive Board shall have power to fix its own 
quorum, which shall not be less than one-third of its number. 





INTRODUCTION 


The Seventeenth Annual Meeting of the Catholic Educationai 
Association held in New York on June 28, 29, 30 and July -f, 
1920, compared in importance and beneficial results with any 
meeting held in the history of the Association. The meeting was 
held under the patronage of His Grace, Most Rev. Patrick J. 
Hayes, D. D., Archbishop of New York, and the deep personal 
interest taken by the Archbishop in all the proceedings gave 
great encouragement to the many Catholic educators assembled 
from all parts of the United States, and ensured the complete 
success of the Convention. 

The educational work conducted by the Church in the United 
States is on a plane of high quality. Catholic teachers of all 
departments are eager to improve their professional standing, and 
Catholic schools and colleges never stood so well in the esteem 
of Catholics and in the respect of non-Catholics as they do to- 
day. Criticisms that were rife when the Educational Association 
was projected by a group of nine Catholic educators in July, 
1904, at St. Louis University, are no longer heard, and Catholic 
schools and educational institutions of all grades and depart- 
ments, can show results that bear favorable comparison with 
work done in any other class of institutions in the country. 

In the Educational Association, Catholic educators have found 
the most useful means of proposing their views to other educa- 
tors, of receiving and giving mutual, candid, and sincere criti- 
cism, and. of promoting the general welfare of all Catholic edu- 
cational institutions from schools of the lowest grade to the 
universitv. Through the medium of the Association teachers 
have been urged and stimulated to improve their work, and a 
common mind among Catholic educators, as well as a strong 
favorable public opinion among Catholic people, have been de- 
veloped through the combined efforts of the best educators of 
the entire country. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The work that has been done by the Association was signally 
honored by the action of the Bishops at their meeting at \Wasb- 
ington in September, 1919, as well as by the gracious and en- 
couraging words of approval in the Pastoral Letter of the Hier- 
archy, issued in February, 1920. The Association now comes 
under the direction of the Committee on Education of the Hier- 
archy of which Most Reverend Archbishop Dowling is the head. 
The Association will have a field of wider and more effective use- 
fulness under the new plans that have been developed. 
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MEETINGS OF THE EXECUTIVE BOARD 


New York, N. Y., Monpay, JUNE 28, 1920 


A meeting of the Executive Board of the Catholic Educational 
Association was held at the Commodore Hotel at 3:00 P. M. 
The following members were present: 

Rt. Rev. Thomas J. Shahan, D. D.; Very Rev. E. A. Pace, 
D. D.,; Rt. Rev. Msgr. John B. Peterson, Ph. D.; Rev. Francis W. 
Howard, LL. D.; Rev. Francis T. Moran, D. D.; Rev Albert C. 
Fox, S. J.; Very Rev. M. A. Schumacher, C. S. C.; Rev. James 
H. Ryan, D. D.; Very Rev. John F. Fenlon, S. S., D. D.; Rev. 
Francis J. Walsh, Rev. Joseph F. Smith, Brother Philip, F. S. C. 

Several members of the Association were present as visitors 
on the invitation of the Board. Prayer was said by Bishop 
Shahan. The minutes of the previous meeting were read and 
approved. The Report of the Secretary General for the year end- 
ing June, 1920, was read and ordered to be placed on file. 

The Treasurer General read his report. An Auditing Com- 
mittee consisting of Rt. Rev. Msgr. John B. Peterson, Ph. D., 
Rev. Albert C. Fox, S. J., Brother John A. Waldron, S. M., was 
appointed to consider the report. A recess was then taken. At 
the expiration of ten minutes the meeting was again called to 
order and the following report was read: 


“The Committee appointed to audit the report of the Treasurer 
General of the Catholi® Educational Association has examined 
the vouchers submitted, compared them with reports recorded 
in the books of the Treasurer General, and found them to be in 
accord with the accounts complete and accurate. 


“Signed, JoHN B. PETERSON, 


ABERT C. Fox, S. J., 
Joun A. Wavprov, S. M.” 


Rev. James H. Ryan, D. D., reported on recent activities relat- 
ing to efforts made to defeat Federal control of education. 
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A request was made by Very Rev. E. A. Pace, D. D., that the 
Association send a telegram to Mr. Michael J. Slattery giving 
him authority to act as representative of the Association. A fter 
discussion it was decided to take up the matter with Archbishop 
Hayes and act in accordance with his advice. 

Tt: was ordered that a cablegram be sent in the name of the 
Association to the Cardinal Secretary of State asking the biess- 
ing of the Holy Father on the labors of the Convention. 

It was moved and seconded that the recommendations of the 
Executive Board made at the meeting of June 26, 1919, relative 
to change in the title of the Association, be allowed to go over 
until next year. Carried. 

The letter of. His Eminence, Cardinal Gibbons, to the Repub- 
lican convention was read. Information in regard to its presen- 
tation was given. No action of the Board was called for. 

‘Discussion ‘took place on the bill presented in Congress which 
proposed Federal Aid for Physical Education; on the question- 
naire proposed by the American: Council on Education relating 
to the Smith-Towner Bill; and on the organization of the Sec- 
tions of the Departments. 

In regard to the Section recently formed for those who are 
engaged in educational work among colored people, it was decided 
that it was the mind of the Executive Board that those engaged 
in this work be received on equal terms in any Department or 
Section of the Association in which they may have an interest. 

The Board adjourned to meet on Tuesday evening, June 29, 
8:00 P. M., at the Commodore Hotel. 


New York, N. Y.,: TuespAy EvENING, JUNE 28TH, 1920 


A meeting of the Executive Board was held at the Commodore 
Hotel at 8:00 P. M.- The following members were present: Rt. 
Rev. Thomas J. Shahan, D.D:; Very Rev. E. A. Pace, D. D.; 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. John B. Peterson, Ph. D.; Rev. Francis W. How- 
ard, LL. D.; Rev. Francis T. Moran, D. D.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. John 
P. Chidwick, D. D.; Very Rev. John F. Fenlon, S. S., D. D.; Rev. 
Albert C. Fox, S. J.; Rev. James H. Ryan, D. D.; Brother John 
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A. Waldron, S. M. Several members of the Association were 
present on invitation of the Board. The reading of the minutes 
of the previous meeting was dispensed with. 

The Secretary reported that a conference had been held by 
Bishop Shahan and the Secretary with Archbishop Hayes, and 
that communications had been sent to Archbishop Dowling ac- 
cording to the directions of Archbishop Hayes. 

Discussion took place in regard to the meetings of those en- 
gaged in educational work among colored people. The Board 
decided to maintain a Standing Committee of this Section and to 
offer every assistance in the power of the Association to this 
most important work. 

A bill recently proposed in Congress to promote Physical Edu- 
cation was considered. After discussion, the matter was referred 
to the Advisory Committee of the Association with the request 
that a report on same be made to the Board before next De- 
cember. 

The questionnaire submitted by the American Council on Edu- 
cation in regard to the Smith-Towner Bill was considered. An 
expression of opinion was called for, and a negative vote was 
given to the questions submitted. 

It was the desire of the Executive Board that steps be taken 
to secure recognition for the colleges on the list of Standard 
Colleges approved by the College Department. It was proposed 
that an Inspector be appointed by the College Department who 
would be able to certify that the colleges on the list are complying 
with the requirements laid down. This proposal was referred 
to the Executive Committee of the College Department. 

Rev. Anthony Volkert, D. D., and Rev. Dennis A. Hayes gave 
an account of the present situation in Michigan. 

Rev. M. A. Schumacher, C. S. C., moved that hereafter the 
Association hold its annual meetings in a fixed place and. that 
the time for holding the meetings be changed. Discussion on 
this motion was deferred until the final meeting of the Board on 
Thursday. The meeting adjourned at 10:00 P. M. 
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NEw York, N. Y., THurspAy, JULY I, 1920 


A meeting of the Executive Board of the Association was held 
at the Commodore Hotel on Thursday, July Ist, at 8:00 P. M. 
The minutes of the previous meetings were read and approved. 


The Secretary General announced the members of the new 
Executive Board as follows: President General, Rt. Rev. 
Thomas J. Shahan, D. D.; Vice-Presidents General, Very Rey. 
E. A. Pace, D. D.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. John B. Peterson, Ph. D.; 
Rev. Peter C. Yorke, D. D.; Secretary General, Rev. Francis W. 
Howard, LL. D.; Treasurer General, Rev. Francis T. Moran, 
D. D.; Seminary Department, Rt. Rev. Msgr. John P. Chidwick, 
D. D.; Very Rev. John F. Fenlon, S. S., D. D.; Rev Francis J. 
Walsh; College Department, Rev. Albert C. Fox, S. J.; Rev. 
M. A. Schumacher, C. S. C.; Rev. James H. Ryan, D. D.; Parish 
School Department, Rev. Augustine F. Hickey, S. T. L.; Brother 
John A. Waldron, S. M.; Brother Edward, F. S. C. 

The following members were present at the meeting: Rt. Rev. 
Thomas J. Shahan, D. D.; Very Rev. E. A. Pace, D. D.; Rev. 
Francis W. Howard, LL. D.; Rev. Francis T. Moran, D. D.; Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. John P. Chidwick, D. D.; Very Rev. John F. Fenlon, 
S. S., D. D.; Rev. Albert C. Fox, S. J.; Rev. M. A. Schumacher, 
C. S. C.; Rev James H. Ryan, D. D.; Rev. Augustine F. Hickey, 
S. T. L.; Brother Edward, F. S. C. Several members of the 
Association were present on invitation It was moved and sec- 
onded that the Chairman appoint Committees on Program and 
Finance with the same powers as in former years. 

The following were appointed: Committee on Program, 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. John B. Peterson, Ph. D.; Very Rev. E. A. Pace, 
D. D.; Rev. Francis W. Howard, LL. D. On Finance, Rt. Rev. 
Thomas J. Shahan, D. D.; Rev. Francis T. Moran, D. D.; Rev. 
Albert C. Fox, S. J. The Committee on Publication was not 
appointed and the Secretary General was directed to confer with 
the Advisory Committee of the Association in regard to matters 
relating to publication that required attention. 

The Chair called for reports from the Presidents of Depart- 
ments in regard to matters arising in their Departments that 
required the attention of the Executive Board of the Association. 
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Rev. Albert C. Fox, S. J., reported that a very satisfactory 
meeting had been held by the College Department. The work 
of the Committee on Standardization was reported, but no action 
was called for. 

It was moved that the Executive Board adopt a fixed place 
for the annual meetings, and that the time for holding the meet- 
ing be changed. This motion provoked a long discussion, but 
it was finally referred to the Program Committee of the Asso- 
ciation with the request that the wishes of the officers of the Col- 
lege Department be considered before any decision is taken. 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. John P. Chidwick, D. D., gave a report of the 
meeting of the Seminary Department and stated that the meeting 
was very satisfactory. The seminary men have devised a suit- 
able plan to combine the work of the Sections with the work of 
the Department. 

Rev. Augustine F. Hickey, S. T. L., reported on the work of 
the Parish School Department. The Executive Board recom- 
mended that the Committee on Catholic Education for Colored 
People be continued as a Committee of the Parish School Depart- 
ment, and that every facility possible be given to those who are 
engaged in this work to avail themselves of any advantages the 
Association may afford. The meeting then adjourned. 


Francis W. Howarp, 
Secretary. 








FINANCIAL REPORT 


OF THE 


Catholic Educational Association 


TREASURER’S REPORT 


Cleveland, Ohio, July 1, 
Receipts 
1919 To Cash — 
July 1. Balance on hand 
July 1. To Interest ......cseseeccccceccscccccrerrececccetnsesaveres Seccceccce 
July 1. Received dues at Convention, St. Louis........... Gentvadteecapacee 
Aug. 14. Received per Secretary General 
Sept. 4. Received per Secretary General.........cesecessecceccssccecenees sone 
Oct. 6. Received per Secretary 
Nov. 5. Received per Secretary 
Dec. 8 Received per Secretary 
1920 
Jan. Received per Secretary 
Feb. Received per Secretary 
Mar. Received per Secretary 
April 7. Received per Secretary General..... 
May 7. Received per Secretary General.......csccccceesseeeeesaccs Seeeacsons 
June 8. Received per Secretary General 
June 26. Received per Secretary General 


3 

Jan. 5. To Interest 
7 
8 
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Expenditures 
By Cash — 
Order No. 1. Executive Board meeting Washington D. C., 
. Nov, 13, 1918 
Order No. 2. Dues American Council of Education, (2 yee). 
Order No. 3. Secretary expenses at San Francisco meeting, 
July 1918 ......- PPPITTTTTTITITTTT TTT TTT TTT 
Order No. 4. Allowance Secretary General 1918-1919............. a 
Order No. 5. Cablegram, Telephone expenses assistance in Regis- 
tration at St. Louis Convention..........+.see08 
Cae Wor Ge Salaiy Clee Siete vetccccncccccccccusssccbcadcccacs 
Order No. 7. F. J. Heer Printing Co. — 
2000 Programs ......sseseeee . 
Order No. 8. Central Ohio Paper Co 
Order No. 9. Rev. F. A. Moeller, S. J. << ieniees Deaf- Mute 
Secticn 
Order No. 10. Woodward & Co. — 
2000 Registration cards 
Order No, 11. Premium on Bond of Treasurer 


(15) 
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Order No. 12. Excess dues refunded...........+.... RichweWehen wuss 
Order No. 13. P. J. Kennedy & Son — 
8 copies cf Catholic Directory.. 
Order Ne. 14. Salary Secretary General June 15 to Sept. 15...... 
Order No. 15. Freight and drayage......s:ccccocccccsccece can 
Order No. 16. Salary Office Help, Aug., Sept., Oct........... eee 
Order: No. 17. .Centeal Dhio. Paper Co. .cecicccgsceccavsees ar errr 
Onder No. 38: “Deposit: for péata@e.. Ge Fob doce k coc cecuccctess cee 60 00 
Order No. 19. F, J. Heer Printing Co. — 
Printing Aug: and Nov. Bulletins ee 2,749 07 
Order No. 20. Editorial Assistance 250 00 
Order No. 21. Office Expenses ...... weedevesete peas RReksewbhedeadeis 


Order No. 22. Salary Secretary General Sept. 15 to Dec. 15 
Order No. 28. Salary Office Help for Nev........sscseceees ceatneke 
Order No. 24. Central Ohio Paper Co 
Order No. 25. Salary Office Help for Dec..........se.seeee say eet 
Order No. 2%. F. J. Heer Printing Co 
Order No. 27. Salary Office Help to Mar.......ccccscsccsecees ica 
Order No. 28. Salary Office Help for Mar 
Order No. 29. F. J. Heer Printing Cc. — 

Printing Bulletins 
or ge Cagis of” AE Senne net omer, akgat¥scpentse 
Order No. 31. Office Expenses 
Order No. 32. Salary Secretary General Dec. 15 to Mar. 15 
Order No. 33. Rev. F. A. Moeller, S. J. — Printing 
Order No. 34. P. J. Kennedy & Son— 

3 copies 1920 Catholic Directory 
Order No. 35. Office Expenses 
Order Nc. 86. Salary Secretary General Mar. 15 to June 15 250 00 
Order No. 87. Fostage and Envelopes 74 85 
Order No. 88. Allowance to Treasurer 1m) 00 
Order No. 39. Telegrams ‘ 7 67 
Order No. 40. Columbus Printing Co...... cacti ain te cubed wa esia ts 5 68 
Order No. 41. Extra expenses 23 65 
Order No. 42. Salary Office Help Apri! and May 170 00 
Order No. 43. F. J. Heer Printing Cc. — 

Printing May Bulletins 89 40 


Total Cash Expended $7,358 68 


Summary 


Total Receipts to date............+. sisiaiage Shar venvtestehedeyia cesceees $10,620 92 
Bills Paid as per orders and vouchers attached 5 


Cash on hand in treasury.......... BE re eee reer 

Net Cash received during year.......... Spoehe ceases aden dendies aoa 
Signed: 

FRANCIS T. MORAN, 


Treasurer General. 
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GENERAL MEETINGS 


PROCEEDINGS 


New York, N. Y., Monpay, JUNE 28, 1920 


A reception given by His Grace, Most Reverend Archbishop 
Hayes, to the delegates of the Catholic Educational Association 
at the Commodore Hotel, marked the opening of the Seventeenth 
Annual Meeting of the Association. A large number was pres- 
ent. Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph F. Mooney, V. G., presided. He 
spoke of the progress made by the Association since the time of 
its last meeting in New York and predicted for it a future of great 
usefulness to the Church. 

The Archbishop extended a very cordial welcome to the mem- 
bers and expressed his pleasure at the opportunity to greet Cath- 
olic educators from all parts of the country. He referred to the 
attacks now made in many places on Catholic education, and stated 
that in view of the present situation the formation of the Educa- 
tional Association was providential. He praised Catholic educa- 
tors for the great good they have done for the Church through 
the Association. 

Bishop Shahan responded in happy vein, and at the conclusion 
of his address the members formed in line and were presented to 
the Most Reverend Archbishop and the other dignitaries by the 
Secretary General, Rev. Frantis W. Howard. Among the dis- 
tinguished visitors was Rt. Rev. Joseph Legrand, D. D., Bishop 
of Dacca, India. 


THE OPENING MASS 


New York, N. Y., Tuespay, JUNE 29, 1920 
Solemn Mass was celebrated in St. Patrick’s Cathedral at 9:00 
A.M. The Cathedral was filled with teachers of the archdiocese 
and vicinity, and at the conclusion of the Mass the Archbishop 
delivered the following sermon: 
(17) 
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SERMON OF MOST REVEREND P. J. HAYES, D. D. 

“That their hearts may be comforted, being instructed in charity, and 
unto all riches of fullness of understanding, unto the knowledge of the 
mystery of God the Father and of Jesus Christ: In whom are hid all the 
treasures of wisdom and knowledge. Now ‘this I say, that no man 
may deceive you by loftiness of words.” Coloss. II, 2-4. 

Thus speaks the Church to her children as to the highest and 
the most essential knowledge they should possess. Nothing else 
counts in the realm of knowledge, or its pursuit, if the beginning 
and the end, the source and reason of all knowledge be ignored. 
“All the treasures of wisdom and knowledge” are hid in Christ 
Jesus Our Lord, the Son of God. His revelation to man must be 
considered in every school or system of education that would 
seek and reach the heights of true wisdom and sound the depths 
of true knowledge. Failure to recognize the teaching office of 
Him in Whom are hid “all the treasures of knowledge and wis- 
dom” necessarily limits and makes imperfect and defective a pro- 
gram of education that sees only the superficial, the purely ma- 
terial external phenomena of the universe, and is quite content 
with the merely experimental and pragmatic. 

Christian education takes the larger, the higher and the broader 
view of human existence and its temporal and eternal purpose. 
It will not be constrained within the vision of the eye, the sound 
of the ear, the touch of the hand and the grasp of the intellect. 
It sees, hears, senses, and realizes God.in all creation, visible and 
invisible. Its quest for truth is guided by the light of human 
reason and the light of divine faith. It teaches the supernatural 
as well as the natural, the divitte as well as the human, the 
heavenly as well as the earthly, the eternal as well as the tem- 
poral, the spiritual] as well as the material. It stresses the urgent 
need of spiritual culture perfecting the will, in addition to physi- 
cal training developing the body and mental instruction improving 
the intellect. 

The perfection of the will really determines character and fixes 
the value of any system of education, by controlling the lower 
carnal appetites and directing the faculties of the intellect in 
proper channels for the benefit of the individual and the welfare 
of human society. God teaches us by striking biblical figures the 
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relative values of the physical, the intellectual, and the spiritual 
in man, Samson, type of all times of titanic corporal strength, 
was shorn of his gift and led as a weak captive when he wandered 
from the religion of his people. Solomon, the wisest of men, 
forgot his God, and wisdom failed him as he fell a prey to carnal 
passion. David, faithful to the religion of his fathers end pen- 
itent for his sins, became a man after God’s own heart.. John 
the Baptist, whose feast is with us. these days —no reed shaken 
by the wind — gave his life for truth, justice and virtue and 
merited from the lips of Christ: “There hath not risen among 
them that are born of women a greater than John the Baptist.” 
(S. Matt. xi.11.) 

Some will say that after all the spirit of physical Samson and 
the spirit of the worldly-wise Solomon are the goal of education ; 
and that Samson and Solomon should have used their gifts to 
better advantage. This world can only be concerned with mak- 
ing men physically fit and strong and mentally wise and brilliant ; 
and whatever also enters into the makeup of man is largely de- 
termined by heredity, environment and opportunity. Christian 
education, while indeed holding fast to mens sana im corpore 
sana, goes further and would lead the human mind to light eternal 
and the human body to resurrection incorruptible. This was the 
way that the royal and the saintly David, and the martyred and 
heroic John the Baptist walked with God through the vale of time 
unto the everlasting hills. 

The supreme interest of man, from the womb of birth to the 
cave of death, whether life’s course be long or short, pleasant or 
sad, successful or otherwise, is the eternal salvation of his im- 
mortal soul. There is not a moment, nor circumstance, that can 
minimize this ever-present and all-important fact and duty. No 
risk may be taken; no danger faced; no compromise made; no 
pretext offered,—to jeopardize our immortal destiny. From 
morning until night, and from darkness to dawn, ever. and always, 
must our souls cry out with the Psalmist: “Teach me, O Lord, 
goodness and discipline and knowledge” and be “A lamp to my 
feet and a light to my paths.” (Ps. cxviii.) Like Ezechias we 
must walk before God in truth, and with a perfect heart and do ° 
that which is good in His sight. (Is. xxxviii. 3.) 
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A modern cynic has said: “A teacher affects eternity; he can 
never tell where his influence stops.” It is just this that forces 
the Church to examine the credentials of the teachers of her 
children, and the credenda and agenda a system of education pro- 
poses. Education is not merely learning, thinking and teaching. 
True education is life, light and love; — life not only temporal, 
light not only intellectual, love not only human, — but also life 
divine, light divine and love divine. -Surely not only the created 
world we see and experience, but above and beyond all the 
Creator, our Father in Heaven, should be the object, in the high- 
est sense, of our educational systems. “Walk then as children 
of, the light. For the fruit of the light is in all goodness and 
justice and truth.” (Ephes. v. 809.) Goodness, justice and truth 
are claimed often by educators as the summum bonum of educa- 
tion. Are they not spiritual gifts? Are they not fruits of the 
spirit rather than of the flesh? Are they not of God rather than 
of the earth? 

It is a principle of Christian faith that ‘‘seeking first the king- 
dom of God and His justice” brings with it His watchful provi- 
dence and fatherly solicitude in the temporal order. He who 
clothes the lilies of the field and feeds the birds of the air, blesses 
the children of men most abundantly in every way. How the 
natural and the divine order of things is perverted when man en- 
ters his all in this world, makes-a god of his belly and hoards 
earthly riches in a treasure-house of clay and metal that robbers 
dig through and the clements rust and destroy! To some this 
very vile and absurd end is the aim and test of education. Of! 
course, there is no room for God, or His eternal law, in such a 
school of thought or philosophy. 

Nabuchodonosor, King of Babylon, at the time of the Jewish 
captivity, sought among the children of Israel “such as might 
stand in the king’s palace — in whom there was no blemish, well 
favoured and skillful in all wisdom, acute in knowledge and in- 
structed in science.” (Dan. 1. 4.) The boy Daniel was one 
chosen, to whom the king ordered food and wine from his own 
table to make Daniel most comely. The boy pleaded that.it was 
not lawful according to his religion to eat and drink except the 
pulse and water permitted by the Jewish law. Daniel and his 
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companions with faith in the God of Israel became fairer and 
wiser day by day, and when they stood in the king’s presence, — 
“in all matters of wisdom and understanding that the king in- 
quired of them, he found them ten times better than all the di- 
viners and wise men that were in all his kingdom.” (Dan. 1. 20.) 
Education cannot be a law unto itself. Its function is to aid 
man to know accurately, to think correctly and to speak truth- 
fully as a result of thorough study and mental training which 
have placed him in proper relation towards the vast field of 
human knowledge and experience. Education is a great blessing 
when it leads to a chaste body, a pure mind and a clean heart. 
Education is a tragedy when it serves no higher purpose than 
“the concupiscence of the eye, the concupiscence of the flesh and 
the pride of life.” (1 John II. 15. 17.) Education becomes a 
menace when its power and supremacy are invoked against the 
rights of God, the rights of the family and the rights of the child. 
The Church has grieved much for many a long day at the wide- 
spread spirit of secularization in education, and is gravely anxious 
at the present advocacy of federal centralization and the still 
more dangerous tendency of socialization in education. Secular- 
ism violates the rights of God; centralizaton encroaches on the 
rights of the family; and socialism on the rights of the child. 
Sad is the lament of many thinking people and educators, 
within and without the Church, at the absolute divorce of our 
system of public education from religion. The constant and con- 
tinuous ignoring of God ard the approved legal indifference to re- 
ligious belief and practice in the schoolroom must have its un- 
fortunate affect on the young mind. The nation is bound to feel 
and suffer the consequences. The kingdom of this world has 
ever been arrayed against God. Worldliness is essentially op- 
posed to godliness. Christ said most emphatically that He prayed 
not for the world man had set up in pride against God. The 
philosophy of the worldling is to enjoy what one pleases, to think 
as one pleases and to do what one pleases. Without the checks 
placed by religious sanction and the moral law; with science giv- 
ing the shrug of doubt as to the existence of God; with law 
courts grinding out divorces ad nauseam; with passing literature 
that finds it pays to portray characters reeking with moral shame 
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and condoning the offense; with young and old gone mad over 
the lurid motion film; with the drama depraved in spite of heroic 
efforts of the many who patronize and love the clean play; with 
the daily press mirroring the crimes and sins of society; with 
feminine dress mocking at decency and modesty; with ever de- 
creasing respect for authority and reverence for the flag of our 
country, — where is the power, who has the wisdom, where the 
salvation of the youth of our land? The Catholic Church is 
alarmed and is straining every effort to save her own children 
and does so by teaching religion and the moral law in conjunc- 
tion with an approved course of secular knowledge. 

Christ must be our law and standard of education. St. Paul 
to the Ephesians (iv. 17. 20.) bears this message to the Chris- 
tians of our own days: “This then I say and testify in the Lord: 
that henceforward you walk not as also the Gentiles walk in the 
vanity of their mind: having their understanding darkened: be- 
ing alienated from the life of God through ignorance that is in 
them, because of the blindness of their hearts . . . But you 
have not so learned Christ.” A severe indictment! Secularism 
is essentially alienation from God with darkened understanding 
and blindness of heart. Secularism creates false gods and lures 
with the temptation of Eden — “Your eyes will be opened: you 
shall be as God, knowing good and evil.” (Gen. iii. 5.) Secular- 
ism fills man with lust for power and the greed of possession. 

An extraordinary manifestation of secularism in education is 
seen in the proposed federalized control of education throughout 
the country. The passion for power blinds the advocates of such 
a movement to the God-given rights, based on the natural law, 
of parents to teach their own offspring. All the legislation in the 
world cannot deprive parents of this inalienable right. Nation 
and State, city and village, should provide opportunities of educa- 
tion, and should see to it that parents neglect not their duty. 
But to centralize, in the hands of a few men, an educational dic- 
tatorship for the forty-eight sovereign States of the union, smacks 
of an usurpation of power and of empire that makes the thought- 
ful wonder and ponder much at the drift of our times. Practical 
politics plays to policies rather than principles, even at Wash- 
ington. Where is the guarantee that Washington can evolve an 
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idea! system of education? Albany might meet with greater 
success than Washington. Statesmen, legislators and politicians 
hardly claim any special prerogative in the field of education. If 
illiteracy must be wiped out here, and if Americanization must be 
encouraged there, why federal enactment for the entire country? 
Too much federal interference and supervision, in matters that 
come closely home to the people and are local, tend to weaken 
the authority and influence of the States, which form the very 
strength and unity of our national life. 

Socialism also looms up in the educational world. Teachers 
and pupils, in many instances, have succumbed to the strong and 
bold appeal of radicalism, false though it be in principle and 
practice and opposed to our ideals of popular government and 
democratic institutions. The passion of socialism is State pos- 
session of everything and everybody. Defying and denying the 
rights of God and the rights of the family, socialism would take 
the child from the cradle — and the cradle, too — as the common 
property of the ideal State. 

It is both Christian and American to hold that freedom is 
personal and individualistic, within the well established limits of 
human and divine law. Yet the teachers of the new and progres- 
sive radical State tell you that up to the present democracy has 
been too tolerant of old, traditional views of life, government, 
education, and industry; but from now on the new democracy 
will be aggressive and constructive and enforce the supreme 
rights of the State over society, the family, the individual, and 
all the resources and agencies of human activity. One only ideal 
shall prevail in education: the child belongs to the State and is 
to be trained as future citizen, future soldier, future toiler, future 
thinker, future servant — according to fixed and inflexible stand- 
ards of the super-perfect State. 

May God save the teachers, the scholars, and the schools of 
America from such evil! 

Our beloved country may rest assured that the Catholic Church 
and its Catholic system of education will stand like “a fortified 
city, a pillar of iron and a wall of brass” (Jer. 1-18.) against the 
enemies of America, and labor, pray and sacrifice that our 
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Heavenly Father may continue to bless most abundantly and 
preserve unto generations yet unborn our glorious republic. 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 
New York, N. Y., TuEspDAY, JUNE 29, 1920. 
11:00 A. M. 
The first general session of the Convention was called to order 
in the Cathedral school by Bishop Shahan at 11:00 A. M. 
Prayer was said and a hymn was sung. 
Bishop Shahan then addressed the delegates, and spoke as fol- 
lows: 


ADDRESS OF RT. REV. THOMAS J. SHAHAN, D. D. 

Happier auspices could not be desired than those under which 
we open the Seventeenth Annual Meeting of the Catholic Educa- 
tional Association. His Grace, Archbishop Hayes, extends to us 
a most cordial welcome and has made every provision for the 
efficient and comfortable conduct of our labors. He has secured 
for us the hearty cooperation of his clergy and his people, and 
has left nothing undone which could help to a perfect success this 
gathering of Catholic educators from every quarter of the re- 
public. We are deeply grateful to him and shall ever cherish his 
approval, interest and counsel, as evidence of the presence of the 
Holy Spirit among us in these days of mutual deliberation for 
the welfare of Catholic education. 

We are proud to meet in this great city, unique to-day in the 
world for its advantages, opportunities and responsibilities; the 
broad traditional vestibule through which the old ‘world dis- 
charges daily on the shores of the New World so great a per- 
centage of its humankind, discontented, adventurous, oppressed. 
Right here and now opens for them and for us the largest educa- 
tional problem ever submitted to a people, charged by Divine 
Providence with the administration of a glorious liberty, tabulous 
public wealth, and the reasonable hope of mankind for a near and 
enduring era of peace and good will the world over. 

It is indeed most significant that the insistent and crucial na- 
tional problem of Americanization in the successful preparation 
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of this liberty-seeking multitude for the just esteem and right use 
of American citizenship, now more than ever life’s greatest boon, 
should arise first in that American city which is world-famed 
for the public spirit of its Catholic citizens, their large grasp of 
all the needs and interests of our holy religion, and particularly 
their devotion to Catholic education as the root, at once, of re- 
ligion and patriotism. Right here the educational instincts of 
American Catholicism are offered their largest and most inviting 
opportunity and responsibility. Right now also are these Ameri- 
can Catholic instincts called to most useful service in favor of 
our national institutions and our traditional public life, owing to 
the challenge thrown daily across the Atlantic by the active apos- 
tles and the eloquent heralds of a universal social revolution. It 
is in this city and at this time that we must face resolutely and 
persistently every educational issue that affects at once the wel- 
fare and growth of our traditional Americanism, and the welfare 
and growth of the Catholic religion on this continent. 

Our American life and our Catholic life began along the same 
patriotic border-line of departure from Old-World political 
tyranny and commercial exploitation, and in this city particularly 
the growth of our American institutions, life and spirit, has been 
steadily paralleled by the growth of our Catholic institutions, life 
and spirit. I need not ask you to behold the secular and material 
growth of this glorious metropolis. It beggars the imagination, 
and largely overshadows the claims of whatever city has in the 
past been deemed large and beautiful and famous. Seated on 
the western edge of the New World it is at once the burg of our 
liberties, the storehouse of our wealth, the gate of our conti- 
nental domain, the luminous tower of our fundamental rights, 
hopes and ideals, the evidence and security of American de- 
mocracy. Within its generous area what an expansion of Ameri- 
can Catholic life! Under the magic wand of religion innumerable 
churches have arisen that minister hourly to the spiritual needs 
of millions and keep alive in a practical way the Gospel of Christ 
in the very mart of mammon. Divine charity seeks out hourly 
every victim, every failure, every misfit, every waif and wastrel 
of our society, and refits him for membership in that glorious 
celestial democracy where mine and thine have no longer any 
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meaning. On all sides arise Catholic schools, colleges and acai- 
emies, educational works of the most varied type, and it wou'd 
not be saying too much if- one asserted that nowhere in our 
modern world is a Catholic people more alive to the close ro- 
lationship of education and religion, or more willing to make 
heavy sacrifices to provide, particularly for Catholic primary 
education, the indispensable means, however urgent and constant 
the demand. 

If this city, all told, and in spite of dissenters, is truly typical 
of American democracy, it is only just to add that our Catholi: 
education is specially adapted to the needs of that democracy. 
It lays a heavy stress on the fundamental equality of all men, on 
equality of origin and destiny, equality of essential human rights 
and of the common goods and opportunities of life. In this re- 
spect what can surpass the splendid teachings of Leo XIII and 
his successors, or the Social Reconstruction teachings of ou: 
American hierarchy in its Pastoral Letter, the reading of which 
a distinguished senator of the United States commends to every 
American citizen. 

Democracy emphasizes personality, the individual, and tocates 
in him the original motive forces of the political and social order. 
So does the Catholic Church, for what else is meant by her in- 
sistent teaching concerning the human soul, its dignity and its 
responsibility? What else is meant by the mystic membership 
in Christ Jesus, by the marvelous common sacramental life of 
her children, by the irrepressible passion of the foreign missions, 
by the incredible continuous self-sacrifice of Catholic men and 
women in favor of the individual whom ignorance or suffering, 
however caused, have deprived of the splendid benefits of the 
collective life? 


While every form of government has advantages and disad- 
vantages, it is notorious that the chief weakness of democracy 
lies in its uncertain relation to authority, the ready, willing obedi- 
ence to self-imposed laws, and the support of social order amid 
inequalities of various kinds that are or seem to be unavoidable, 
given human nature and its up-to-date history. The Catholic 
Church more than any other institution has the instinct of au- 
thority, and knows its secret, for she asserts and proves its di- 
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vine origin, and knows herself to be charged with its preserva- 
tion among men, primarily for their religious welfare, but actually 
and historically for their secular welfare. Is she not rightfully. 
said to be the mother of civilization? If you plucked out of the 
web of our civilization all that it owes to the Catholic Church, 
how much would be left to the credit of paganism, modern com- 
mercialism, materialism, pantheism, or to any form of those bad 
philosophies of life which are the open sources of so many ills and 
woes of our modern world? Democracy cannot easily exorcise 
the evi! spirit of selfishness, nor can it easily quell the hard pas- 
sions of envy and jealousy. Along these lines it is often weak in 
defending the rights of others; what is every one’s business is 
attended to by no one, like winter snow on a vacant lot. Right 
here democracy owes much to the Catholic Church for she has 
more than any other earthly institution cultivated amid all kinas 
and conditions of men the spirit and practice of self-sacrifice for 
the common good, without which no form of social order can long 
survive with honor and success. ‘You pagans use fine language,” 
said St. Cyprian to the society of Carthage, “but we Christians 
practice the great things you talk about.” Indeed, the Catholic 
Church has been the real, patient, consistent educator of our com- 
mon humanity through long centuries, of kings and courts, of 
merchants and peasants, of every sort and condition of mankind. 

It is conceded by all that justice and charity are the great 
pivots on which every enduring association of men must regularly 
move, if it would serve the common welfare and promote: the 
greater happiness of the individual. This is particularly true of 
democracy, which more than other form of government needs 
a lively sense of equal justice, and the healing and relieving in- 
fluences of charity to fill up the hollows of human weakness and 
cut down the high places of social wrong and oppression. In 
this respect what human power or ingenuity can equal the ac- 
cepted judicial authority which the Catholic Church continues to 
exercise the world over, or can exhibit such an unbroken record 
of fearless assertion of the right and the fair, regardless of con- 
sequences? She is indeed the immemorial exponent of justice 
and charity, whether she deals with the unspeakable evils of 
ancient society built on slavery, or the violent selfish feudalism of 
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a later age, or the hard absolutism of European monarchy now 
breaking up amid the shoals and reefs of a miscellaneous anarchy. 
With this meeting, dear friends, begins, we hope, a new era of 
usefulness for the Catholic Educational Association. It has long 
felt the need of direction and assistance from the American 
Catholic hierarchy. At their conference in Washington iast Sep- 
tember opportunity was given to coordinate all our Catholic ac- 
tivities to bring them into closer relations with the hierarchy, and 
with one another. For our Association the chief result of the 
Conference was the establishment of a Department of Education 
with an Archbishop at its head, to which office Archbishop Dowl- 
ing of St. Paul was appointed. This is also the most conspicuous 
fact in the history of Catholic education during the past year. 
This Department of Education will aim at defining more clearly 
our educational policy, and will thereby secure greater unity and 
consistency in our endeavors. It will give the sanction of au- 
thority te all proposals and resolutions approved by the Depart- 
ment. It will bring our educational work into closer touch with 
the other four departments of Catholic activity established at the 
same time, the missions, press and publicity, social service, and 
lay societies. This will be brought about by rendering more sys- 
tematic the diffusion of information useful to our teachers and by 
making studies and surveys of our needs and opportunities, so 
that we may use our educational forces to the best advantage. 
The Catholic Educational Association is to be congratulated 
on this realization of its desires. Naturally, this recognition of 
its labors and merits will encourage us all to more active en- 
deavors. It is owing largely to our Association that the sense of 
educational solidarity has been awakened among us and con- 
firmed by our annual meetings and the advanced educational 
sense and active development they promoted on all sides. Hence- 
forth the Association will have new and greater educational la- 
bors to provide for and to execute. It will have the opportunity 
to study its problems with greater thoroughness and to weigh its 
conclusions more carefully, now that its recommendations can be 
given effect in a regular manner by the authority of the hier- 
archy, acting through its own agency. The Association gladly 
seizes this occasion to make known to our American Catholic 
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Bishops its gratitude for the great step forward implied by the 
creation of their Department of Education, and declares itself 
ready and willing to execute any suggestions or commissions, 
persuaded that in this way the Holy Spirit will be more abun- 
dantly diffused in our hearts for the growth and perfecting of 
the Kingdom of Christ. 


At the conclusion of this address the business of the session 
was taken up. The minutes of the St. Louis meeting were ap- 
proved as printed in the Annual Report. It was moved and sec- 
onded that a Committee on Nominations and a Committee on Res- 
olutions for the Association be appointed by the chair. The mo- 
tion was carried and the following were appointed members of 
these Committees : . 

On Nominations: Rev. Thomas J. Larkin, S.M., Rev. F. V. 
Corcoran, C. M., D. D., Very Rev. M. A. Hehir, C.S. Sp. 

On Resolutions: Very Rev. James A. Burns, C.S.C., Ph. D., 
Very Rev. E. A. Pace, D. D., Rt. Rev. Msgr. John B. Peterson, 
Ph. D., Rev. R. H. Tierney, S. J., Brother John A. Waldron, 
S.M., Rev. Francis W. Howard, LL. D. 

It was announced that a cablegram had been sent to the Car- 
dinal Secretary of State asking the blessing of the Holy Father. 
Miscellaneous business was called for. 

The opening paper of the Convention was read by Dr. Joseph 
H. McMahon, Rector of Our Lady of Lourdes Church, New 
York City. The subject was “Cardinal Newman and Modern 
University Development.” 

Unanimous consent was granted for the reading of the follow- 
ing resolutions: 

“We congratulate the Catholic people of Michigan on the 
earnest defense they are now making of the natural right of 
every parent to direct the education of his child. 

“We unite to express our confidence that the electors of Michi- 
gan will not allow the fair name of their great State to be 
tarnished with the taint of religious persecution. 

“The Catholic Educational Association of the United States, 
representing all parts of the country, pledges hearty support to 
the Catholic people and fair-minded citizens of Michigan in the 
defense they are making of the elemental rights of American 
citizenship.” 
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It was moved that the rules be suspended and that these resolu- 
tions be passed. The motion was carried unanimously. The 
meeting then adjourned. 


PUBLIC MEETING 


NEw York, N. Y., WEDNESDAY, JUNE 30, 1920 

A public meeting was held in the Grand Ball Room of the 
Commedore Hotel, at 8:30 P. M. Archbishop Hayes presided. 
A program of music was given and addresses were made by Mr. 
Talley and Mr. O’Brien. A letter from Mr. William D. Guthrie 
to His Grace, Most Reverend Archbishop Hayes, was read at the 
meeting by Rev. Francis W. Howard, LL. D. The text of the 
letter is included among the papers of the general sessions. 

Bishop Shahan gave an address, and the Archbishop spoke at 
the close of the meeting. 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


New York, N. Y., THurspay, JULY I, 1920 

The closing meeting of the Catholic Educational Association 
was held at the Lexington Avenue Opera House, Lexington Ave. 
and 51st St. The meeting was called to order by Bishop Shahan. 
After prayer, a hymn was sung. 

The election of the general officers of the Association was. the 
first business on hand, and the report of the Chairman of the 
Committee on Nominations was called for. .Very Rev. M. A. 
Hehir, C. S. Sp., Chairman of the Committee, reported as fo!- 
lows: Honorary President, His Eminence, James Cardinal Gib- 
bons; President General, Rt. Rev. Thomas J. Shahan, D.D.; 
Vice-Presidents General, Very Rev. E. A. Pace, D. D., Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. John B. Peterson, Ph. D., Rev. Peter C. Yorke, D. D.; 
Treasurer General, Rev. Francis T. Moran, D.D. The Secre- 
tary, Rev. Francis W. Howard, took the chair and Rev. Augus- 
tine F. Hickey acted as Secretary. Other nominations were 
called for,-and, on motion, the nominations were closed. It was 
then moved and seconded that the Secretary cast a baliot of the 
Association for the nominees presented by the Committee. This 
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was carried, and on receipt of the ballot the Chairman declared 
the nominees the officers of the Association for the coming year. 

Bishop Shahan expressed thanks to the Association on behalf 
of himself and the other officers of the Association and pledged 
the efforts of all the officers to make the coming year the most 
_ successful one in the history of the Association. 

The Secretary announced the names of the other members of 
the Executive Board of the Association as follows: Seminary 
Department, Rt. Rev. Msgr. John P. Chidwick, D. D., Very 
Rev. John F. Fenlon, S. S., D. D., Rev. Francis J. Walsh; Col- 
lege Department, Rev. Albert C. Fox, S.J., Rev. M. A. Schu- 
macher, C. S. C., Rev. James H. Ryan, D. D.; Parish School De- 
partment, Rev. Augustine F. Hickey, S.T.L., Brother John A. 
Waldron, S. M., Brother Edward, F. S. C. 

The paper for the closing meeting of the Catholic Educational 
Association was read by Very Rev. James A. Burns, C.S.C., 
Ph. D., President of Notre Dame University, Notre Dame, Ind. 
His subject was “A Constructive Policy for Catholic Higher 
Education”. At the conclusion of his paper the report of the 
Committee on Resolutions was called for. It was read by Very 
Rev. E. A. Pace, D.D. After the resolutions of the Association 
were read unanimous consent was given for the reading of a 
resolution relating to the Smith-Towner Bill. It was explained 
that this resolution had not been given to the Committee before 
11:00 A. M., Thursday, according to the rules. A suspension of 
the rules was carried and the resolution was added to the other 
resolutions presented by the Committee. The resolutions were 
then adopted by unanimous vote. 


RESOLUTIONS P 


At the close of its seventeenth annual meeting, the Catholic 
Educational Association records its grateful appreciation of the 
welcome extended to it in the city of New York. We desire in 
particular, to express our thanks to His Grace, the Most Rev- 
erend Archbishop, for the interest he has manifested in the aims 
of our Association and for the encouragement he has given us. 
To the clergy and people of the archdiocese, and especially to 
the Sisters of Charity, our acknowledgments are due for the 
courtesy and hospitality with which they have contributed ef- 
fectually to the success of our Convention. 
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To the, hierarchy we offer our sincere thanks for the approval 
granted our work in their recent Pastoral Letter and for their 
action in establishing under the National Catholic Welfare Coun- 
cil the Department of Education whereby fresh stimulus and 
authoritative direction are given to our efforts. 

We note with gratification that amid the changing conditions 
which have so seriously affected education our Catholic schools 
have shown new vigor and attained a greater prosperity. We 
regard this as evidence of the efficiency of our teachers and 
proof that our people are thoroughly convinced of the need of 
Catholic education. 

Now more than ever before there is need both for the Church 
and for our country, of the service which is rendered by our 
schools. We, therefore, as Catholics and as American citizens 
maintain our right to establish and control our Catholic schools, 
colleges and universities. This right we base upon the fact that 
the parent primarily bears the responsibility for the education 
of his children and for their preparation as citizens. 

The Catholic parent, insisting upon the American citizen’s 
freedom, as guaranteed by the Constitution, to worship God, 
perform his duties and save his soul in accordance with his 
religious belief, demands that the same freedom be secured to 
his children through an education which safeguards their faith 
and develops in them the indispensable habits of personal and 
civic virtue. 

We hold that, to have its due effect, training in morality and 
religion must be given along with instruction in other subjects. 
As education and the preservation of the religious life are thus 
inseparably conjoined, we claim that the right to educate our 
children in our own Catholic schools is a right of conscience, no 
less inviolable than the right given us by God to worship Him 
as our conscience dictates. 

While maintaining our own schools we do not encroach upon 
the legitimate rights either of the State or of our fellow-citizens. 
We ,hold, on the contrary, that the schools supported by the 
voluntary contributions of our people, are the most effectual 
means for preserving the moral life of our nation, for upholding 
legitimate authority, securing obedience to law and perpetuating 
the principles of true democracy. 


As is amply clear from the record of the American Army and 
Navy in the World War, Catholic chaplains, soldiers and sailors 
in all branches of the service, gave incontestable proof of their 
devotion to their country. Therein they showed the spirit de- 
veloped in them by their education in Catholic schools. We 
accordingly submit that the State in behalf of its own best inter- 
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ests and in justice to millions of Catholic citizens should protect 
and insure by all possible means that freedom of education which 
is our birthright as Americans and which alone will continue the 
traditions of liberty in our country. 

We consider the Catholic school as the best concrete illustra- 
tion of the spirit of patriotic initiative whereby the individual 
citizen, acting upon conscientious principle and replying on his 
private resources, contributes to the public weal. We rejoice: in 
the fact that so much has been done in furtherance of educa- 
tion by our fellow-citizens of all religious beliefs through the 
foundation and endorsement of institutions of learning which 
attest the desire of our people for a fuller intellectual life, as the 
basis of American freedom. We congratulate the Catholic people 
for the earnestness which they are now showing in defending 
their princip!es and maintaining their rights, as they are now 
doing in the State of Michigan. We confidently hope that the 
electorate of that great State will not permit its fair name to 
be tarnished by the adoption of measures which would hamper 
educational and religious freedom; but rather that from Michigan 
and from all sections of our country there may come a hearty 
endorsement of the principles of freedom for which this Associ- 
ation stands and on which the future of our schools, both public 
and private, so largely depends. 

Since by the Constitution of the United States no authority 
to regulate or control education within the States has been 
delegated to Congress, we protest against the enactment of the 
so-called Smith-Towner Bill (H. R. 7, S. 1017) or any measure 
which tends to centralize at Washington powers reserved under 
the Constitution to the respective States or to the people. 


The President General called for miscellaneous business. 

Bishop Shahan congratulated the members on the very suc- 
cessful Convention and expressed his belief that it was the most 
useful and satisfactory from every point of view that the Asso- 
ciation had thus far held. 

A hymn was sung, and after the blessing had been given by the 
Bishop, the Seventeenth Annual Meeting of the Catholic Educa- 
tional Association adjourned. 


Francis W. Howarp, 
Secretary General. 
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ENTERTAINED AT LUNCHEON 


On Thursday noon a delightful luncheon was given by His 
Grace, Most Reverend Archbishop Hayes and the School Board 
of the archdiocese, in honor of the priests and Brothers attend- 
ing the Convention. It was served in the east ballroom of the 
Commodore Hotel. 

Monsignor Peterson voiced the thanks of the members of the 
Association at the conclusion and said that the Association and 
the Catholics of the country were proud of New York and its 
hospitable Archhishop. 


RLESSING OF THE HOLY FATHER 


The following cablegram was received from the Cardinal Sec- 
retary of State: 


ArcHBIsHop Hayes, New York. 


The August Pontiff was very greatly pleased to receive the 
devout and grateful homage of the Catholic Educational Associa- 


tion assembled at New York. He sends to all the members cordial 
good wishes for the rapid growth of their apostolate and gladly 
bestows his paternal blessing on yourself, Bishop Shahan and all 
the members of the association and their families. 


CARDINAL GASPARRI. 





PAPERS OF THE GENERAL MEETINGS 


THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AND EDUCATION 


WILLIAM D. GUTHRIE, A. M., LL. D., RUGGLES PROFESSOR OF CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL LAW, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Locust Vattey, L. I., N. Y., 
June 29, 1920 
My Dear ArcHBISHOP Hayes: 


I have considered the -provisions of the so-called Smith- 
Towner Bill (S. 1017 and H. R. 7) entitled: 


“A Bill to create a Department of Education, to authorize 
appropriations for the conduct of said Department, to 
authorize the appropriation of money to encourage the 
States in the promotion and support of education, and 
for other purposes.” 


I have also studied the report of the joint hearings before the 
Committee on Education and Labor of the Sixty-sixth Congress 
and a number of publications discussing the above mentioned bill 
and the governmental policy that it seeks to establish. As, for 
reasons heretofore communicated to you, I shall be unable, to my 
keen regret, to deliver an address before the seventeenth annual 
meeting of the Catholic Educational Association of the United 
States, which I was heretofore invited to do, I am submitting for 
its consideration a summary of the conclusions that I have 
reached. 

1. Under the Constitution of the United States, no power has 
been delegated to Congress to regulate or control education in the 
several States. That subject was left within the exclusive domain 
and governmental duty and responsibility of the several States, 
and Congress cannot constitutionally seek directly or indirectly to 

(35) 
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regulate or control education in the States without violating the 
reserved rights of the States and the fundamental principle of 
local self-government. 

2. The provisions of the Smith-Towner Bill would, in my 
judgment, inevitably involve an attempt at interference in the 
local affairs of the States, and the policy of so-called federaliza- 
tion of education, once established, would lead to an agitation and 
demand for a constitutional amendment in order to vest adequate 
and effective power of centralized supervision and control in 
Congress. 

3. Any such increase of federal power and diminution of State 
authority, responsibility and duty would be prejudicial to the 
best interests of the nation and of the States. 


4. The creation of a new executive department to be known 
as the Department of Education, with a Secretary of Education 
as the head thereof and as such a member of the President’s Cab- 
inet, would bring the subject of education into politics, with the 
danger of constantly varying educational policies and constantly 
pursued efforts to control the patronage of the department in the 
interest of the political party then in power. 

5. The tendency of federal interference and direct or indirect 
control would be towards the centralization and standardization 
of education, and such centralization and standardization would 
in all probability prove to be prejudicial to the independent and 
satisfactory operation of existing separate private schools, includ- 
ing those maintained by various religious denominations for the 
purpose especially of securing for the younger children of the 
country the benefit of adequate religious as well as secular 
education. 

It seems to be generally conceded that under the Constitution 
of the United States the subject and control of education are at 
present indisputably within the exclusive domain of the States, 
and, indeed, many of the advocates of federal subsidies to the 
States insistently repudiate any idea or intention of ever inter- 

. fering with the control of the States. These advocates may sin- 
cerely believe. as I have no doubt they do, that the movement for 
federal subsidies and interference can be permanently confined 
and limited to voting financial aid to the States and giving them 
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advice, and can always be checked so as to prevent any infringe- 
ment upon the constitutional rights of the States. But to accept 
this view would require us to disregard all the lessons of practical 
experience. If the States begin by accepting moderate grants of 


federal funds, so as, for example, to enable them to increase the 
salaries of their public school teachers, and if, in order to secure 
federal funds they conform to federal standards, they will in 
time come to look and rely upon the federal government for 
larger and larger appropriations, and this reliance will inevitably 
sap and undermine their independence and sense of responsibility 
and destroy the local spirit, incentive and interest in the subject 
of education as well as engender a feeling that the burdens of 
local taxation and responsibility in connection, with education 
could and should be shifted to the government at Washington. 
Federal aid without any direct or practical control and federal 
advice without any power of enforcement would prove ineffec- 
tive, and inevitably create an agitation to render federalization 
actually effective and federal advice or direction practically en- 
forceable. If the country should be now persuaded to approve the 
appropriation by Congt of large sums of money merely “to 
encourage the States in the promotion and support of educa- 
tion,” it would not be many years before it would be urged that 
federal aid without control had been found to be unsatisfactory 
because of the lack of adequate federal power of enforcement, 
and, therefore, that full and effective federal authority must be 
secured by a constitutional amendment. 

As to the danger of standardization, I notice in a pamphlet, 
issued by the American Council on Education at Washington in 
connection with the proposed Smith-Towner Bill, the following 
statement, which commends itself to me as a fair and accurate 
forecast : 


“The power to establish standards would unquestionably be 
the most influential prerogative of a Department of Education. 
Under the Smith-Towner Bill the Department is implicitly given 
this power. Through its ability to withhold appropriations 
unless State plans meet with its approval, the Department can 
establish minimum standards in some of the principal fields of 
educational effort. It is this implied power to coerce through 
shutting off supplies that constitutes in the minds of critics of 
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the bill one of its principal dangers. Standards formulated in 
the serene seclusion of Washington may be imposed without 
debate or appeal upon institutions in all parts of the United 
States. Nothing is more likely to foster bureaucratic tendencies.” 


And to this should be added the statement of the retiring Sec- 
retary of the Interior, Franklin K. Lane, in his final report to the 
President dated February 28, 1920, that “federal control of 
schools would be a.curse, because the inevitable effect of federal 
control is to standardize,” etc. 


Interference by Congress in the matter of education would 
- gravely challenge the future integrity, independence and autonomy 
of the States. Nothing is more essential to the perpetuity of our 
present svstem of government than the federal principle of 
nation and State, each supreme and independent within its al- 
lotted sphere, and the preservation to the States of their right to 
local self-government and the actual practice of that right. Our 
federal Constitution contemplates and assumes the continuance 
of the States as autonomous, independent, self-governing com- 
munities, and this is an inseparable incident to the republican 
form of dual government intended to be established by the 
Founders of the Republic. Such a vital principle ought not to 
be new in any way or degree bargained away and sacrificed by 
the States because of a temporary need and crisis, or because 
of the desire for subsidies of federal funds to meet the increased 
cost of education. The States should be jealous of their right to 
control a matter affecting them so vitally, and not experiment 
with federal control, which under federalization would be cen- 
tered in Washington and readily develop into the tyranny and 
irresponsibility of bureaucratic government. 

In the recent case in which the Supreme Court of the United 
States held unconstitutional and void the so-called Child Labor 
Law of Congress, the opinion of the court by Mr. Justice Day 
among other things stated (247 United States, 251, 275): 


“The maintenance of the authority of the States over mat- 
ters purely local is as essential to the preservation of our insti- 
tutions as is the conservation of the supremacy of the federal 
power in all matters entrusted to the nation by the federal 
Constitution. 
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“In interpreting the Constitution it must never be forgotten 
that the nation is made up of States to which are entrusted 
the powers of local government. And to them and to the people 
the powers not expressly delegated to the national govern- 
ment are reserved. Lane County v. Oregon, 7 Wall. 71, 76. 
The power of the States to regulate their purely internal affairs 
by such laws as seem wise to the local authority is inherent and 
has never been surrendered to the general government.” 


And more than fifty years ago Mr. Chief Justice Chase, in the 
famous case of Texas v. White (7 Wallace, 700, 725), used the 
following language: 


“The perpetuity and indissolubility of the union, by no means 
implies the loss of distinct and individual existence, or of the 
right of self-government by the States. . . . Not only, there- 
fore, can there be no loss of separate and independent autonomy 
to the States, through their union under the Constitution, but 
it may be not unreasonably said that the preservation of the 
States, and the maintenance of their governments, are as much 
within the design and care of the Constitution as the preserva- 
tion of the union and the maintenance of the national govern- 
ment. The Constitution, in all its provisions, looks to an inde- 
structible union, composed of indestructible States.” 

I have cited these two decisions of the Supreme Court in 
order to emphasize the fundamental and essential feature of the 
federal and dual aspect of our national political system. In doing 
so, I have not, of course, overlooked the recent decision of the 
Supreme Court upholding the Eighteenth Amendment in the Pro- 
hibition Cases. Whilst it is true that the Eighteenth Amendment, 
as interpreted by Congress and enforced by the Supreme Court, 


. infringes upon the theretofore reserved powers of the States as 


to their local affairs, the court did not necessarily hold — it de- 
cided the cases without opinion — that the amendment was not 
vio'ative of the spirit of the Constitution and the theretofore 
reserved powers of the States. The undisclosed theory upon 
which the court upheld the amendment may have been, and — 
probably was, that the question of the exercise in any particular 
case of the power of amendment under Article V of the Con- 
stitution was of a political nature and that as such it was not 
the subject of judicial cognizance, just as the court had pre- 
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viously held that whether or not a State constitution provided a 
republican form of government as guaranteed by another article 
of the Federal Constitution was not a justiciable but a political 
controversy and was to be determined conclusively by the politic 
branches of the government. But it does not follow from this 
conclusion that an amendment substantially interfering with + 
right of local self-government is not as such in conflict with ti 
fundamental spirit of the Constitution itself and the theory and 
form of federal government that it originally established. 

This legal aspect of the subject is mentioned because the ex- 
istence of practically unlimited power of amendment should ad- 
monish ali patriotic Americans who believe in a federal system 
constituted of “an indestructible union composed of indestructi- 
ble States” that the Supreme Court cannot be looked to for 
redress and that the defense and preservation of the right to 
local self-government now lie wholly in the hands of the people, 
who, if they are not active and vigilant, may improvidently sur- 
render or lose by default the most valuable of their political 
rights. In criticising the Eighteenth Amendment and its in- 
evitable tendency to beget other like amendments, Senator 
Thomas of Colorado in a very learned and eloquent address de- 
livered before the New York State Bar Association at its annual 
meeting last February, well said, that “history warns us that the 
first step toward fundamental change leads inexorably to another, 
and yet another, until the great transformation is finally realized, 
or violently prevented.” 

If the American people now permit the appropriation by Con- 
gress of one hundred million dollars annually of federal funds in 
aid of education in the States, it will soon and readily be realized 
that this sum is inadequate to produce any substantial results, and 
the next step will be to increase the appropriation. Then ina few 
years it will be appreciated that the federal interference that they 
have been permitting and seeking indirectly to bring about can 
after all only be accomplished effectively by a constitutional 
amendment. Accustomed by that time to the idea of federal in- 
terference, anxious as some of the poorer States will be to be 
relieved of the burden and responsibility of education, misled by 
the clamor of ardent or fanatical propagandists under the shib- - 
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boleth of Americanization, and blind or indifferent to the great 
principle and duty of preserving to the States their right to local 
seli-government, the proposed amendment may be broucht about 
as easily and as speedily as the Eighteenth Amendment. 


The most serious aspect of the situation is that the doctrine of 


the rule of the majority no longer controls upon the question of 
the amendment of the I*ederal Constitution. States representing 
a minority of the citizenship of the nation can amend the Consti- 
tution in any respect they see fit, and no matter how oppressive 
or how prejudicial may be any such amendment in its practical 
operation or enforcement, a very small minority can prevent its 
repeal, although the best interests of the country at large may 
demand such repeal. We have created so many new States that 
now, if we assume the percentages of the census of I910 to be 
still comparatively the same, a group of thirty-six States could be 
put together which would represent only forty-five per cent of 
the population, whilst thirteen States would have a total popula- 
tion of less than five per cent of the whole. Stated in other 
words, the Constitution of the United States could be amended 
by the votes of State legislatures representing a minority of the 
people of the United States, and State legislatures representing 
less than five per cent of the people could prevent any repeal. 
It is of paramount importance that the American people should 
now appreciate and face the fact that under the decision of the 
Supreme Court upholding the Eighteenth Amendment, there is, 
perhaps, no State function that cannot be usurped by the federal 
government under the power to amend the Constitution, and that 
the only pretection lies in an informed, patriotic and vigilant 
public opinion. If these questions involving the perpetuity of 
local self-government and the right ofeach State to regulate 
education within its own borders be submitted to the people with 
adequate explanation and full discussion of the merits, the ver- 
dict will probably be a wise and just one. Catholics, for example, 
have nothing to fear from an informed Protestant or Jewish pub- 
lic opinion, for patriotic Protestants and Jews alike are just as 
much interested and concerned in preserving our institutions. 
The American spirit ought to lead to 4 sound, provident and just 
conclusion. True Americans, who understand the real issue, will 
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never barter away the heritage of local self-government simply to 
secure a few millions of federal funds in aid of education. Nor 
will they abdicate their duties and responsibilities to their children 
and the children of their neighbors. They will not vote, as I con- 
fidently believe, to transfer the education of their children, a mat- 
ter of as vital concern to them as their religion, to a bureaucracy 
functioning in Washington and controlled, it may possibly be, by 
obscure and irresponsible politicians. I have no apprehension as 
to the result, if those who believe in our present form of republi- 
can government will only practice vigilance, unite and defend 
their right to leca! sclf-government, and not allow this great and 
vital issue to go by default. 

At the Republican national convention, the advocates or prop- 
agandists of the nationalization of education sought to secure 
the insertion in the platform of a declaration favoring their 
project, and thereby to force the issue into the political campaign. 
Had the plan succeeded, it would have ill-advisedly committed 
the Republican party to a measure probably not understood by 


most of the delegates and disapproved as fundamentally wrong by 
very many of the members of the party who have studied the 
provisions and the inevitable tendency of the Smith-Towner Bill, 
Fortunately a great and revered Catholic champion, His Eminence 
Cardinal Gibbons, interfered and prevented the endorsement of 
the scheme, and let us hope and pray that he will be equally suc- 
cessful in regard to the platform of the Democratic party. 


It should in my judgment be impressed upon the members of 
the Catholic Educational Association of the United States that 
the proposed nationalization of education presents not so much a 
religious or Catholic question as a fundamental political and pa- 
triotic issue which should be of profound and vital concern to 
every American of whatever denomination — Catholic, Prot- 
estant..or Jew. It is no exaggeration to say that the members 
of the Association will never be called upon to render a more 
- important patriotic service to all their fellow-citizens than that of 
‘ Opposing a proposal whose u!timate tendency must be, as it seems 
‘to many, to impair the rights and powers of the several States 
and menace the sound and true political principle of local self- 
government. However mild or immediately harmless the initiat- 
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ing measure of federal interference may seem to be, their motto 
should be obsta principiis. 


In studying the recent publications upon the subject of educa- 
tion, I have been profoundly impressed by the general and em- 
phatic recognition on the part of Protestant and Jewish organiza- 
tions that systematic religious training shouid be regarded as 1n- 
dispensable in the education of our chudren and that many of. 
those who are now attending the public schools are not receiving 
proper religious instruction. The completest vindication of the 
soundness of the Catholic doctrine in regard to the religious train- 
ing of children in schools has come from the thirty odd Prot- 
estant denominations which were united in what was calied me 
“Interchurch World Movement of North America”, and in sup- 
pert of which a survey was recently published. ‘Lhis statement 
apparently favored the enactment ot the Smuith-Towner Bill, and 
among other pertinent observations on education declared that 
“the survey shows how utterly inadequate are the re:igious agen- 
cies and forces at work”, that “America’s greatest peril (lies in) 
the spiritual neglect of childhood”, that there are “twenty-seven 
million Protestant children and youth, under twenty-five years ot 
age, who are not enrolled in any Sunday school or other institu- 
tion for religious training” and who are “without any definite or 
systematic training in religion”, that this defect “constitutes the 
greatest peril in our national life”, that-“‘this is the seed-piot of 
immorality, crime, social unrest and anarchy”, that ‘one-half 
hour a week (of religious instruction) is utterly inadequate”, that 
“unless this fundamental need of religious education be met, the 
solution of the present situation is hopeless”, that “a religious 
education should be the heritage of every child”, that “spiritual 
illiteracy is the greatest peril of organized society”, and “is the 
forerunner of moral bankruptcy and national decay”, that “the 
church must find a way to reach the children and to account for 
them systematically from infancy to maturity”, that “the national 
public school system must be supplemented by a unified program 
of religious education which will guarantee the spiritual homo- 
geneity of our democracy”, and that “unless such a program of 
religious education can be created, there is great danger that a 
system of public schools will become nationalistic and material- 
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istic in theory and practice, and the direction of social develop- 
ment will be determined by the secular State rather than by the 
spiritual forces represented by the church”, 

Similarly, the Jews are fully realizing that many of the existing 
schools have failed in the essential need of religious education. 
At the recent commencement exercises of the Jewish Theologica] 
Seminary of America and Teachers’ Institute, the distinguished 
chairman of the board of directors is reported to have stated that 
of the three hundred thousand Jewish children in the City of 
New York “not fifteen per cent of them received the proper 
religious education”, and to have characterized as shameful the 
manner in which religion was being neglected by the Jews in the 
training of their children. 

It must be a source of profound gratification and encourage- 
ment to the members of the Catholic Educational Association, as 
well as to all other Catholics, that the principal Protestant de- 
nominations of our country united in the Interchurch World 
Movement should have so emphatically proclaimed the imperative 
necessity from a patriotic standpoint of providing proper and 
adequate religious instruction for American children and should 
have publicly conceded that the result of existing systems and 
practices is that millions of Protestant American children are 
now receiving inadequate religious training to the menace and 
immeasurable prejudice of the best interests of the republic. The 
necessity for adequate religious instruction in the schools has long 
been the Catholic doctrine, and this candid vindication from their 
Protestant fellow-citizens should greatly strengthen all Catholics 
in their uncompromising determination to protect and defend 
their school systems, not only as a religious, but as a patriotic 
duty. 

In conclusion, I venture to recommend that the Catholic Educa- 
tional Association, if it has not already done so, should take a 
definite stand in regard to the Smith-Towner Bill now pending 
before Congress. The matter is urgent. It cannot be adjourned 
for another year. Many active and zealous propagandists are 
agitating for the nationalization of education under the provisions 
of the so-called Smith-Towner Bill, and hundreds of organiza: 
tions throughout the country are said to have endorsed it and to 
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have urged its passage. Unless there is systematic organization 
in opposition, it may be enacied at the next session of Congress. 
Such a measure, if once passed, may become the opening wedge; 
it may be found to be inadequate; there may be constant reaching 
out for more and more power in the matter of education, and 
there may then be started a movement for a constitutional amend- 
ment so as to render federal interference and control adequate 
and enable the proposed new Department of Education effectively 
to regulate and control education throughout the who.e country. 
Beginning with the present proposed yearly appropriation of 
$100,000,000, the tendency may be irresistible to increase the ap- 
propriation, and then to insist that large federal appropriations 
should be coupled with adequate federal control. This tendency 
in final analysis must spell complete nationalization, 

It seems to me, thereiore, that the attitude of Cardinal Gibbons 
in his recent letter to the Resolutions Committee of the Republi- 
can Convention was sound and patriotic American doctrine and 
should be endorsed as such, and that the Association should place 
itself on record as opposing the Smith-Towner Bill upon the fol- 
lowing grounds: (1) that its tendency, if enacted, would be dis- 
tinctly prejudicia! to the permanent and best interests of the 
nation as well as cf the States; (2) that the subject of educa- 
tion should he left within the exclusive control, responsibility and 
duty of the several States under long established and sound prin- 
ciples of local self-gevernment, and (3) that unless the present 
federal centralizing tendencies be checked, our dual form of gov- 
ernment cannot long endure but will be ultimately overthrown. 

In this most critical period of our history, every American 
teacher is called upon, so far as lies in his power and to the 
utmost of his ability, to strive for a revival of reverence for 
American institutions as established by the Founders, and to 
inculcate a steadfast determination to resist their impairment or 
destruction as the clear duty of national and state patriotism. 
destruction as the c'ear duty of naticnal and State patriotism. 

I am your Grace’s most obedient and devoted servant, 


WittiaAmM D. GUTHRIE. 





A CONSTRUCTIVE POLICY FOR CATHOLIC HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


VERY REVEREND JAMES A. BURNS, C. S. C., PH. D., PRESIDENT OF 
NOTRE DAME UNIVERSITY, NOTRE DAME, IND. 


The effects of the world war have brought great changes in the 
relation of the United States to the rest of the civilized world. 
Some of these changes appear to be definitely determined while 
others are still in process of development. In international poli- 
tics, for instance, it is plain enough that the center of gravity has 
shifted from Europe to this side of the Atlantic. The same is 
true of international finance. What is perhaps not quite so ob- 
vious, but nevertheless equally certain, is that internationa! leader- 
ship in education is undergoing the same change of position. 
Let me call your attention to some very clear evidence of this. 

It may be said that before the war Germany was the school- 
mistress of the world. Students from every civilized land 
thronged her universities to the extent that their numbers finally 
became a source of embarrassment and regulations had to be 
framed to safeguard certain prior academic rights of her native 
students. Not only was this foreign student-body numerous and 
of wide-ranging origin, but it was made up of the pick of the 
graduates of the colleges and universities of the world. We in 
America were probably as much under Germany’s influence in 
this respect as any other nation. We are all familiar with the 
fact that our universities, though fundamentally of English 
origin, have been remodelled so as to conform to German ideals 
and standards. During several generations the flower of our 
American student-body was attracted to the German universities, 
to bear back with it on its return and spread abroad in our land 
the ideals of German intellectual culture. 

Even before the great war there were not wanting signs of an 
impending change in this condition. The war has hastened the 

(46) 
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change, and the United States has now become the new inter- 
national mecca for university students. Students are flocking to 
us from every quarter of the globe. They come from every 
country in Europe; from every country and section of Asia, es- 
pecially China, Japan, and the Philippine Islands; from Egypt 
and South Africa; and in preponderant numbers from Canada, 
the West Indies, and the various countries of Central and South 
America. During the year 1918-19 there were 6,636 foreign 
students, representing eighty-four countries, attending 466 col- 
leges and universities in the United States. It has been esti- 
mated that during the past scholastic year the number was 1n 
excess of 10,000. Many of these students are graduates of the. 
colleges, gymnasiums, or lyceums of their respective countries. 
“The war has aroused a great interest in the United States in 
every country of Europe,” says the Director of the Institute of 
International Education in his recent report, “and large numbers 
of students are anxious to come here to study. This is also true 
of Latin-America, the Far East, and the Near East. The Insti- 
tute receives daily requests for information upon the subject 
from all over the world.” 

These conditions undoubtedly mark the beginning of a new 
educational era for the United States. American educators, 
aware of the greatness of the opportunity, are busily engaged in 
efforts to increase their endowments, multiply their professor- 
ships and fellowships, enlarge their accommodations, and add to 
their laboratories and equipment. There is everywhete evident a 
tendency to broaden admission requirements and to raise stand- 
ards of class-work and graduation. Various associations and 
agencies, besides the Federal Bureau, are furthering the stand- 
ardization of the college, while there is a general movement on 
foot to adjust and regulate more harmoniously the relations of 
institutions of higher education among themselves, as well as 
their relations to the various professions which look to the col- 
leges and universities for their recruitment. 
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II 


What part are Catholic colleges and universities to play in this 
new educational development? 

Our colleges and universities have grown up because they rep- 
resent a vital need in the nation, and their work will probably be 
of even greater consequence for the preservation of the national 
life and spirit in the years to come. They have made character- 
training, through religious and moral instruction and guidance, 
one of their essential aims; and right-thinking American parents 
will always want this kind of education for their children. 
Changes in the material concomitants of life or in the customs of 
society cannot change human nature. Neglect of duty in this 
matter by so many American colleges will but make our position 
the stronger and our national service the better appreciated. 

It is by no means implied that we have arrived at perfection 
as regards religious and moral training. We have still much to 
do in both respects — perhaps I should also add, and much to 
undo. Our discip!inary system has undergone, in most instances, 


very great changes during the last quarter-century. A further 
broadening of discipline might prove very helpful to many col- 
leges as well as to the cause of sound moral training. 


Religious influence, likewise, must be brought into more inti- 
mate relationship with the needs and aspirations of the individual 
student. Students everywhere need more religion than they 
have, but this improvement must be sought through voluntary 
practice on the part of the students rather than through enforced 
observance. The work of Father Garesché and others has shown 
what splendid possibilities lie in this direction. The study of 
ways and means to develop a deep personal religious spirit in the 
college student is of transcendent importance and it demands the 
best energies of a capable and devoted spiritual leader in each 
institution. Intrinsically, it is of far more importance than the 
work of the director of studies. It might be possible for all of 
us, perhaps, to do much more than we are doing for our students 
in religious ways. A comparison of the percentages of daily 
communicants in our institutions of higher education would be 
most interesting and instructive. 
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But while the necessity of religion and morality constitutes a 
guarantee of the continuance of our colleges and of their con- 
tinued fruitful service, it affords no guarantee of their future 
academic efficiency or standing. It affords no answer to the 
question I have proposed. The question remains as to how we 
can best enter into the spirit of the new educational movement 
that is stirring in the land, and thus procure our full share of the 
benefits and advantages which are certain to result from it. 

There are, it seems to me, several things which we can and 
must do. There are several vital needs which must be supplied if 
our colleges and universities, either collectively or singly, are to 
make the most of their present opportunities. These needs are 
not, indeed, peculiar to the present time. They have existed all 
along; but they demand our attention to-day as never before, 
both because with the growth of our system of higher education 
they have become ever more acute and urgent and because it is 
only through special efforts in their direction that we can hope to 
keep Catholic education in the United States on the higher levels 
of academic competency and success. 


III 


There is in the first place need of more effectual and syste- 
matic coordination of the work of all our institutions of higher 
education. 

We have in all some three score Catholic institutions devoted to 
the work of higher education. About a dozen of these are uni- 
versities in the real sense; the rest are colleges, with a regular 
four-year curriculum. Practically all the universities have a law 
department; many of them have no medical department, and no 
immediate prospect of its establishment. For a successful medi- 
cal department a large endowment is almost indispensable now- 
adays. We have several medical schools which have excellent 
standing with the profession. The other day I received a letter 
from the president of a Catholic university, pointing out the 
special reasons why the graduates of our colleges or of pre- 
medical courses in our colleges should be directed to medical 
schools such as his. This is a good suggestion of the kind of 
coordinative work we need. Why should we not direct our boys, 
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so far as we legitimately can, to such places for professional 
studies ? 

Again, take the school of engineering. We have only a few 
schools that offer a course in engineering. To build up an en- 
gineering school usually requires either a large endowment or a 

‘long period of time. Our school at Notre Dame represents a 
growth of more than forty years. The fact is that very few of 
our institutions have any ambition to establish courses in engi- 
neering. Still, we do not need many such schools. A few of 
them, properly distributed, will amply suffice for the needs of the 
Catholic body. Why should we not lend a helping hand to each 
other in this matter? Why should not our high schools and those 
of our colleges which do not.possess such facilities direct their 
graduates who want this kind of training to the Catholic engi- 
neering schools already established and in which these students 
may take the desired courses? 


The same is true of graduate instruction. Many of our univer- 
sities have developed graduate courses, usually along special lines 


in which they possess peculiar advantages or for which they have 
special facilities. The Catholic University of America has the 
largest and most fully developed of our graduate schools. It is, 
-moreover, the one university under the direct control of the 
American hierarchy. It eminently merits the active support of 
all our colleges and all our universities which do not offer cor- 
responding graduate courses. Coordination of effort here would 
mean, on the part of the colleges, the directing of their graduates 
who are ambitious for graduate work by preference to the uni- 
versity at Washington or to our other Catholic universities. I 
know that many of the colleges are doing this and doing it very 
effectually. I only wish to suggest that the time is ripe for 
_ greater and more consistent effort of this kind. The graduate 
courses in all our universities are suffering more from lack of 
students than from lack of endowment. 
I will go further and say that, apart from the relations of our 
- colleges and universities, the time has come when closer coopera- 
‘tion has become imperative between colleges and colleges. No 
two of our colleges are exactly alike, and most of them differ 
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from each other in matters which have fundamental importance 
for the parent or the student in making his choice of a college. 
There are, for instance, important differences between the 
colleges in respect to the curriculum. Some offer only the tra- 
ditional classical course; others allow the substitution of a 
modern langauge for Greek. Some, which are favorably situated, - 
have instituted a department of agriculture; others, taking ad- 
vantage of their location in large centers of population, have or- 
ganized a department of commerce. A four-year course in gen- 
eral science has been introduced in certain instances, and also a‘ 
two-year pre-medical course. It is altogether likely that such 
variations from the traditional common type will become more 
frequent and important in the coming years. Again, there are 
necessarily important differences between the college which offers 
students private rooms and the college in which the students live 
in common dormitories, between the large and small college, be- 
tween the college situated in or near a large city and the one 
situated in a country district or small town. Above all, variation 


in the rates and expenses covers a wide range. There are still 
colleges where a boy can get through on $300 a year; in others, 
the regular charges will run up to $600 or more. Some of the 
boys in our larger colleges would save much money and do just 
as good work if they made the first two years of their college 
course in a smaller institution nearer home. 


‘Such considerations should be taken into account in the 
selection of a college for the Catholic boy. College executives or 
representatives who may be in a position to offer advice in the 
matter ought to bear in mind not only the interests of their own 
institutions, but also the interests of the boy and of his parents, 
and the general welfare of Catholic higher education. It would 
be extremely helpful if we had some sort of a Catholic education 
directory, or at least a complete list of our colleges and universi- 
ties, showing in tabular form their location by States, with their 
registration, courses.of study, rates, and such other information 
as parents and other interested persons need in making a proper 
choice. The four-page table of this kind which, I believe, the 
Secretary General of the Association is preparing, will not only 
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be very valuable in itself, but will be likely to lead to even more 
important cooperative work among us later on. 


IV 

A second vital need is for the development of a more ardent 
‘scholarship among our students. 

All American colleges and universities to-day contain a con- 
siderable proportion of young men who are devoid of intellectual 
ambition or purpose. They go to college not to study, but just to 
enjoy the experience of college life and to obtain a degree. All 
earnest college men have to face the problem of what is to be 
done with students of this type. Their presence is a real detri- 
ment to the college. Nevertheless we have them and they cannot 
be got rid of. How can this comparative indifference towards 
the more serious purposes of college life be changed into gen- 
uine intellectual interest? How at least can such students be 
dealt with so that while acquiring the minimum of knowledge 
requisite for a degree, if this is all they can be induced to ac- 
quire, their sluggish passage along the pathways of learning may 
not obstruct the progress of the many real students? 

I have heard one of our ablest and most experienced American 
educators in discussing this problem advocate as a remedy for 
this universal condition a separation of the brighter boys in each 
class to form an advanced section under the guidance of the pro- 
fessor, the rest of the class being left to the care of an instructor. 
At Princeton University students are gathered together in small 
groups for special readings and discussions outside the regular 
class hours; and I was told only recently by a Princeton pro- 
fessor who had had many years’ experience of this system that 
on the whole the arrangement has produced excellent results in 
the way of scholarship in some departments. Other plans are 
being tried in a number of schools. While recognizing the ex- 
istence and importance of this problem we may very profitably 
study the results of the earnest work that is being done in many 
places to foster the spirit of scholarship among students, with a 
view to applying this experience to the solution of the problem 
as it may present itself in our own local circumstances. | 

Our solution of this problem would be rendered very much 
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easicr if we were in a position to attract to our colleges all the 
bright Catholic boys from the high schools. As a matter of fact, 
however, many of their most talented graduates never reach us. 
They are drawn to non-Catholic institutions by the offer of 
scholarships or of equivalent advantages. There is an ever- 
increasing number of Catholic parents who have the ambition to 
give their children a college education, but who cannot afford its 
entire cost; and the number of Catholic boys who need some as- 
sistance to enable them to enter our colleges is therefore sure to 
become proportionately greater in the future. A few weeks ago 
I received a letter from a Catholic boy who stood first in the 
graduating class of a public high school. He stated that all the 
other members of his class had been offered scholarships at non- 
Catholic institutions, and that since he would prefer to attend a 
Catholic college, he wanted to know if we could not give him a 
scholarship. Last fall, several hundred boys of this class, all 
high-school graduates, had to be refused at Notre Dame, because 
we had not scholarships or equivalent special advantages to offer 
them — and this after our employment bureau had secured in or 
near the University, for at least one hundred and fifty students, 
positions which enabled them to provide partially for their 
expenses. 

The drift of Catholic beys to non-Catholic colleges and univer- 
sities is the result of poverty quite as much as of wealth or the 
ambition for social distinction. How shall we deal with this 
situation? How shall our colleges provide for these thousands 
of applicants who cannot fully meet our charges? Talented 
minds are very numerous among boys of this class. Many of 
them are destined to become leaders among their fellows. Their 
admission would immeasurably strengthen the spirit of study and 
scholarship in our colleges. This problem is evidently so uni- 
versal and so consequential that efforts on a corresponding scale 
will be required if it is to be dealt with satisfactorily. It is more 
than an individual college problem. It is more than a diocesan 
problem. It deeply concerns the future of the Church in the 
United States, and it well merits the attention and study of the 
Committee on Education which was recently appointed by the 
hierarchy. The day may perhaps come when in every diocese 
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there will be a scholarship fund, controlled and administered by 
the Bishop, the revenues from which will be distributed annually 
among the colleges of the diocese, for the benefit of poor bui tal- 
ented boys who otherwise would be shut out from any prospect 
of a higher education under Catholic auspices. Not the least of 
the beneficial results of such a condition would be the substantial 
and permanent cooperation which would thereby be established 
between the supreme ecclestiastical authority in each diccese and 
the college or colleges conducted within the diocese by religious. 


V 

Finally, if we have need of a deeper scholarship among our 
students, there is an even greater and more urgent necessity for 
the development of this quality among our teachers. If America 
is to become the center of the intellectual life of the new civiliza- 
tion which is arising out of the cataclysm of the great war, she 
can become so only through the superior intellectual power and 
intellectual productivity of American scholars. 


As a nation we have devoted our attention chiefly to the prac- 
tical side of human life. Following the national bent, American 
universities and colleges have over-emphasized the importance of 
the practical sciences and the other utilitarian subjects of study. 
What have we added to the knowledge or thought of the race in 
philosophy, literature, poetry, art, or pure science, to say nothing 
of theology? And yet it is to these simplest, purest, and most 
direct products of the human mind that humanity uitimately 
looks in evaluating the intellectual contributions of any age or 
land to civilization. The national neglect of these higher things 
of the mind offers a golden opportunity to Catholic educators. 
The opportunity is all the greater because our colleges and uni- 
versities have steadfastly kept these traditional culture subjects 
in the first place, refusing, at no slight cost to themselves, to sub- 
stitute for them those practical subjects which have to do rather 
with the material side of life or with the business of making a 
living. We are now in a position to render a great national 
service, to render a great service to humanity, and to increase in- 
definitely our own educational power and influence, by making 
our institutions of higher education so many living centers of 
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this highest culture, thus providing a wholesome counterbalance 
to the all-prevailing tendency towards the practical. 

We lack large endowments; but, granted the teachers, what 
endowment is needed for the development of a school of genuine 
poetry, or of literature, or of art, or of philosophy? For such 
things, great buildings or expensive equipment are of but sec- 
ondary importance; teachers only are needed and are sufficient — 
teachers who are thoroughly trained and equipped for their work, 
and who have that blessed passion for knowledge and truth which 
enables them to go on toiling and searching to satisfy the deeper 
cravings of the mind, whatever may be the difficulties. Such 
teachers are almost necessarily intellectual producers as well as 
scholars. 

This, as I see it, must be our supreme task during the coming 
years, if we would fully measure up to our opportunities and re- 
sponsibilities. We have as yet done comparatively little in this 
way. We have been busy with more fundamental matters. But 
our colleges and universities are now built. It remains only to 
breathe into them this breath of the higher academic life which 
is necessary to give them name and place as essential units in the 
new intellectual order within the nation. Let it not be said that 
our teachers have not the time for this, that they are overbur- 
dened with classes or administrative duties. The busiest teachers, 
it will be found. generally have most time for study and writing. 
It is as a rule the busiest teacher who accomplishes most. It is 
not a question of time or opportunity so much as of ideals and 
atmosphere. The men who within my observation have studied 
and written most are men who have been the most heavily bur- 
dened with classes or other academic duties. It is the lack of the 


- will to study and write, more than anything else, which buries in 


disuse or decay the fine fruit of university training. 

Nor does great accomplishment here depend altogether upon 
the possession cf special talents. Given a scholarly will and am- 
bition, men of moderate ability may accomplish much. Their 
individual contributions may not seem so important; but the 
cumulative effect of these will have a very important influence in 
giving an institution a reputation for scholarship. Moreover, 
their work will help to create an atmosphere of higher study in 
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the institution, and will thus foster the development, in others as 
well as in themselves, of talent which would otherwise remain 
dormant or unemployed. 

The most important of the elements that make for the aca- 
demic standing and success of a college or university, whatever its 
size or situation or circumstances, is undoubtedly the character 
of its teachers and the quality and amount of their scholarship. 
Great teachers invariably attract earnest, talented pupils. A col- 
lege which produces a great English stylist, or a great artist, or 
critic or philosopher or classical scholar will see students coming 
from far and near to study under such a master. A Gildersleeve, 
at Johns Hopkins, was able even in this utilitarian age to attract 
from every part of the country enthusiastic students to his 
courses in the ancient Greek. It was her teachers that made 
Germany for so long a time supreme in education and intellectuel 
culture and that drew eager young minds from the ends of the 
earth to study in her cities and towns and to esteem it a special 
privilege to be able to do so. It is America’s teachers, above 
everything else, who are now attracting foreign students to 
American colleges and universities. 

Great teachers, and great teachers only, can fill our Catholic 
colleges and universities with eager and ambitious students and 
arouse that public interest in our work which will bring us needed 
material resources and endowment. Great teachers in our col- 
leges and universities can give America a Catholic literature, a 
Catholic art, and a Catholic philosophy, and thus offset the fatal 
materialistic tendencies in our national life. The work of a sin- 
gle generation of great Catholic teachers would suffice to inaugu- 
rate a new epoch in the history of that ancient and noblest culture 
towards which the deeper aspirations of the race have ever in- 
stinctively turned. Without such a development, America can- 
not, I am persuaded, fully possess or long retain that high intel- 
lectual place and office which she seems now so happily destined 
to occupy among the nations. 
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DEPARTMENT OF COLLEGES AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 





PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 
New York, TuEsDAy, JUNE 29, 1920 
The Department of Colleges and Secondary Schools held its 
first regular session at 3:20 P. M. at Fordham University. An 
address of welcome was made by the Very Rev. E. J. Tivnan, 
S. J., President of Fordham, who spoke as follows: 


ADDRESS OF REV. E. J. TIVNAN, S. J. 


Just one year ago, at St. Louis, I little thought that mine 
would be the pleasurable duty to-day of extending a welcome to 
the members of the College Department here at Fordham. But 
such it is and I feel honored that it is so. And hence I welcome 
you and most cordially, in the name of the faculty of Fordham 
University as well as in my own, and I trust that the direct 
result of this meeting will be a tremendous advance in the prog- 
ress of Catholic education in this country. For to my mind there 
was never before in the history of education in this country 
a graver moment than the present. There seems to be a sort 
of centrifugal force at work, scattering the fragments of many 
a shattered ideal in education and threatening the destruction of 
those which remain. There has come upon the land a great 
monster called greed and his inroads upon the traditionally ill- 
paid teacher have been so extensive that the ideal which was 
always so stimulating has well-nigh vanished. For one must first 
live ere one has ideals. And so day by day and month by month 
the number of those to whom the country looks for the education 
of her young is fast growing smaller. They must live and so they 
seek the wherewith to live in other fields. 

Hence it has come to pass that the field lies open awaiting oc- 
cupancy. And we, with whom the ideal of the teacher is para- 
mount, have the opportunity of the age, provided only we cher- 
ish the sacred ideal of the teacher. If we make of our schools 
and colleges and universities real centers of learning; if they are 
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known for the good fruits they produce; if there is no sham, 
no pretense, but a straightforward, constant endeavor to vive * 
to our people what they have every right to expect from us, ‘hen 
we shall sweep the country. On every hand we hear the cry 
for faith and religion and for the return of man to God. ‘his 
cry has come from institutions in which the name of God was 
seidom if ever heard. It is simply man’s God-given, God-seekiny 
nature asserting itself. It is the vindication of Catholic educa- 
tion. It is our opportunity. Shall we be remiss in our obedience 
to His command Who said “go teach all nations’? 

Standardization seems to be the keynote of this meeting and 
it is well that this is so. But we may standardize until we are 
weary and it will avail naught unless each institution regardless 
of the sacrifice entailed agrees to act consistently in accord with 
that standard. We must be and do what we profess. We must 
regard only the great cause to which we give a common labor. 
We must forget the individual, be it person or institution. We 
must crush petty jealousies and bickering and suspicion and 
strife. We must combine our energy into one great effert for 
the one great cause, that throughout the length and breadth of 
this land the thought of God may hold sway in men’s minds and 
His love wield its power in their hearts, that, with enlightened 
hearts and cultured minds they may seek and seeking, find Him 
who is Truth itself. 


This is the task to which I cordially welcome you. 


Following the address of welcome came the formal opening of 
the session, with an address on “Our College Problem” by the 
President of the Department, Rev. Albert C. Fox, S. J., after 
which the business of the Convention was taken up. 

The following committees were appointed by the Chair: 

On Resolutions: Rev. J. H. Ryan, D.D., St. Mary-of-the- 
Woods, Chairman; Rev. J. C. Kearns, S. J., Mobile, Aia.; Rev. 
M. S. Welsh, O. P., Columbus, Ohio; Brother Jasper, F.S.C., 
New York. 

On Nominations: Rev. Matthew A. Schumacher, C.S.C., 
Austin, Texas, Chairman; Rev. D. J. McHugh, C. M., Chicago; 
Rev. J. A. Tetzlaff, C. M., Dayton, Ohio; Brother Thomas, 
F.S.C., New York; Rev. Patrick Cummins, O.S. B., Concep- 
tion, Mo. 

The meeting then proceeded to an exposition of the Depart- 
ment’s Definition of the Standard College. The first paper en- 
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titled, “Number of Departments” was read by Rev. M. A. Schu- 
macher, C.S.C., President of St. Edward’s College, Austin, 
Texas. Formal discussion on this paper was taken up by Rev. 
Felix M. Kirsch, O. M. Cap., Herman, Pa. Then followed in- 
formal discussion participated in by Father McCormick, S. J. of 
Creighton University, Omaha, Neb., Dr. J. W. Maguire, C. S. V., 
of Kankakee, lll., Rev. E. L. Carey, C. M. of St. John’s College, 
Brooklyn, and Brother Thomas, F. S.C. of Manhattan College, 
New York. 

The question “Hours for Professors and Students” was taken 
up in a paper read by Rev. James H. Ryan, D. D., of St. Mary- 
of-the-Woods College, Indiana, and the discussion that followed 
was participated in by Rev. Dr. P. J. McCormick of the Catholic 
University, Rev. D. J. McHugh, C. M., of De Paul University, 
Chicago, Brother Thomas, F. S. C., Manhattan College, New 
York City, and Rev. R. M. Brooks, S. J., Grand Coteau, La. 

A paper entitled “Standardization of Our High Schools” was 
read by Rev. Walter Tredtin, S. M., Principal of West Phila- 
delphia High School, after which at 5:45 P. M. a motion was 
made and carried to adjourn. 


SECOND SESSION 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 30, 9:30 A. M. 


The second session was devoted to the meetings of the various 
sections of the Department. At 9:30 the Mathematics and 
Science Section met, with Brother Thomas, F. S. C., in the 
Chair. A paper “The Content of the Course in Biology in the 
High School and College” was read by Brother Celestine, F. 
S. C., of Manhattan College, New York. The discussion of 
this paper was lead by Rev. E. J. Tivnan, S. J., of Fordham 
University. 

The Chairman then presented for study by the Section the 
problem proposed by the National Committee on Mathematical 
Requirements: “The Reorganization of the First Courses in 
Secondary School Mathematics,” and “The Revision of College 
Entrance Requirements and of College Entrance Examinations.” 

The Languages and Literature Section presided over by Rev. 
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James J. Daly, S. J., had a paper: “Extra Class Activities for 
the Promotion of Interest in Literature,” by Rev. William T, 
Kane, S. J., Loyola University, Chicago. This was foliowed by 
“The Comparative Influence of the Classic and Modern |an- 
guages upon the Study of English Literature,” by Rev. Thomas 
Conry, Columbia College, Dubuque, Iowa. 

At 10:30 A. M. the History and Philosophy Section met, 
Brother Bernardine, F. S. C., in the Chair. Rev. John X. 
Pyne, S. J., read a paper, “The Philosophy of Radicalism.” ‘This 
was followed by “The Aim in the Teaching of Current History” 
by Brother Bernardine, F. S. C., of the Christian Brotiers Col- 
lege, Memphis, Tenn. 


THIRD SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 30, 3:00 P. M. 


The third session was given over to the meeting of the Clas- 


sical Conference of the Department of Colleges and High 
Schools. At this meeting a paper was read by Rev. Redmond J. 
Walsh, S. J., on the “Retention of Greek in the High School.” 
This was followed by a round-table discussion by all the members 
of the Conference on the problem of the Ancient Classics in the 
Curriculum. 


The Chairman appointed a committee composed of Rev. M. A. 
Schumacher, C. S. S., Rev. John McCormick, S. J., and Dr. FE. 
A. Mooney, to present a report at the next annual meeting deal- 
ing with the standardization of Catholic high schools and 
academies. 


FOURTH SESSION 
THursDAY, JULY I, 9:30 A. M. 


This session was begun by a Report of the Committee on 
Standardization read by the Chairman of the Committee, Rev 
Matthew A. Schumacher, C. S. C., as follows: 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON STANDARDIZATION 


The Committee on Standardization of the Catholic Educational 
Association met in Chicago last December. Acting upon the 
advice of the Committee, the Secretary sent the following letter 
to all the Colleges that had been admitted to membership in the 
Association in 1918: 

Dayton, Onto, February 10, 1920. 
My dear President: 


At a meeting of the Committee on Standardization of Catholic 
Colleges, held in Chicago, it was decided to call for a report annually 
from the colleges that have heen admitted to the list of Standard 
Colleges in the Catholic Educational Association. This year. owing to 
the probable changes introduced in many educational institutions after 
the disorganization of the S. A. T. C., it was deemed ‘advisable to 
require a more detailed report. During the coming year, your Com- 
mittee on Standardization plans to submit the list of Standard Colleges 
of the Catholic Educational Association to all important national stand- 
ardizing agencies for approval and recognition, and for this reason 
deems it necessary to have the latest data for reference. 

Beginning with the 1920 issue, the Bulletin of the Catholic Educational 
Association will publish each year a complete list of the Standard 
Colleges of the Association, together with a report from the Committee 
on new applications for membership. No colleges will appear on this 
list in the next Bulletin unless the enclosed questionnaire has been 
completely filled out and returned to the Secretary of the Committee 
before March 20. If we apply for recognition from other standardizing 
agencies, your Committee must possess evidence that all our institutions 
are living up to the standards of the Association from year to year. 
The annual report will be kept on file by the Secretary of the Com- 
mittee on Standardization. 

Respectfully yours, 
Bernarp P. O’Reitty, S. M., 
Secretary. 


Several Colleges were very slow to make returns; but finally 
after repeated reminders they sent their questionnaires. 

Since the publication of the list of Standard Colleges in 1918 
the returns show that one college has discontinued college work, 
and that six colleges have had a slight decrease in attendance, 
but still measure up to the standards of the Association. 

Following is the list of Colleges which your Committee recom- 
mends to the Association for approval as meeting all the require- 
ments of a Standard College in the Catholic Educational Associ- 
ation. 

COLLEGES FOR MEN 


Boston College, University Heights, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 
Campion College, Prairie du Chien, Wis. 

Canisius College, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 
Creighton University, Omaha, Neb, 
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College of St. Francis Xavier, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
College of St. Thomas, St. Paul, Minn. 
. College of the Holy Cross, Worcester, Mass. 
Columbia College of Du! seg Dubuque, Ta. 
De Paul University, Chicago, II. 
Duquesne University, Pittshurch, Pa. 
Fordham University, Fordham, N. Y. 
Georgetown University. Washington, D. C. 
Gonzaga University, Spokane. Wash. 
Jefferson College, Convent, La. 
Loyola College, Baltimore, Md. 
Loyola University, Chicago, Jl. 
Lovola University, New Orleans, La. 
Manhattan College, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Mount St. Marvy’s College, Emmitsburg, Md. 
gg Hill College, Spring Hill, Ala. 
t. Ambrose College and Academy. Davenport, Ta. 
Se Benedict’s College, Atchison, Kansas. 
St. Bonaventure’s College ani] Seminary, Allegany, N. Y. 
St. Francis College and Ecclesiastical Seminary, Loretto, Pa. 
St. Ignatius College and High School, Cleveland, (hio. 
St. Ignatius College and High School, San Francisco, Cal, 
St. John’s College. Brooklyn. N. Y. 
St. John’s University, Co'legeville, Minn. 
St. John’s University, Toledo, Ohio. 
St. Joseph’s College, Philadelphia. Pa. 
St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. 
St. Mary College. Dayton, Ohio. 
St. Mary’s College, Oakland, Cal. 
St. Mary’s College, St. Marys, Kansas. 
St. Viator College, Bourhonnais. Tl. 
St. Xavier College, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
University of Detroit, Detroit, Mich. 
University of Notre Dame, Nocre Dame, Ind. 
University of Santa Clara. Santa Clara, Cal. 
Villanova College, Philadelphia, Pa. 


COLLECES FOR WOMEN 


College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

College of Mount St. Vincent, New York, N. Y. 

College of St. Catherine, St. Paul, Minn. 

College of St. Elizaheth. Convent Station, N. J. 

College of Notre Dame of Marvland, Baltimore, Md. 
College and Academy of the Sacred Heart, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
College of St. Teresa, Winona, Minn. 

Loretto College, Webster Groves, Mo. 

Mount St. Joseph College. Dubuque, Ia. 

Mt. St. Mary’s College, Plainfield N. J. 

St. Clara College and Academy, Sinsinawa, Wis. 

St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Ind. 

St. Mary’s College and Acaderny, Monroe, Mich 

St. Mary’s College, Portland. Oregon. 

St. Mary-of-the-Woods College, St. Mary of-the-Woods, Ind, 
Trinity College. Washington, D. C. 

D’Youville College, Buffalo, mm &, 
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The Committee on Standardization, now called the Commis- 
sion on Standardization, has been completely organized as fol- 

There shall be a Chairman and Secretary elected every two 

ears. 
: There shall be a Commission composed of Chairman, Secre- 
lows: 
tary and nine members; three to be elected for the years 1920- 
1926; three for 1920-1924; three for 1920-1922. Three mem- 
bers shall be elected every two years. The Commission with the 
Secretary shall vote on the eligibility of colleges for the Ap- 
proved List of Colleges of the College Department of the Cath- 
olic Educational Association. Only in the event of a tie vote 
shall the Chairman vote. The number of members on the Com- 
mission may be increased by a two-thirds vote of the colleges on 
the Approved List. Obviously only representatives of colleges 
on the Approved List can serve as members of the Commission. 

Any college applying for admission to the Approved List of 
Colleges that in the judgment of the Secretary does not meet 
the requirements of a Standard College will be notified of this 
fact by the Secretary and will be given an opportunity to present 
its case at the meeting of the Commission which is held at the 
time of the general meeting of the Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation. 

Any college applying for admission to the Approved List of 
Colleges that in the judgment of the Secretary does not meet 
the requirements of a Standard College will be notified of this 
fact by the Scretary and will be given an opportunity to present 
its case at the meeting of the Commission which is he'd at the 
time of the general meeting of the Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation. 

Any college not satisfied with the findings of the Commission 
may have a re-hearing before all the colleges of the Approved 
List. The vote of the majority of the colleges on the Approved 
List shall be final. 

If a change in any of the requirements for the Standard Col- 
lege now in force is desired the amendment or change suggested 
must be offered at one convention to be discussed and voted 
upon at the succeeding convention. A majority vote will be 
decisive. The Secretary of the Commission will send a copv of - 
the proposed change to each schoo! on the Approved List in 
sufficient time to give the school an opportunity to consider the 
matter and be prepared for final action at the regular meeting. 

The officers of the Commission on Standardization are: Chair- 
man, Rev. M. A. Schumacher, C. S. C.; Secretary, Rev. Albert 
C. Fox, S. J. 
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Members, 1920-1922: Rev. J. B. Craney, Rev. A. F. Hickey, 
Rev. W. J. Bergin, C. S. V. 1920-1924: Rev. J. A. Tetzlaff, 
S. M.; Rev. M. A. Hehir, C. S. Sp.; Rev. P. J. McClormick. 
1920-1926: Rev. D. J. McHugh, C. M./ Brother Thomas, F, 
S. C.; Rev. J. H. Ryan. 


Then was read an excellent paper on “The Mutual Relations 
of Colleges and High Schools” by Brother Edward, F. S. C.,, 
of La Salle Institute, Providence, R. I. This paper was dis- 
cussed. by Rev. A. C. Fox, S. J4 Rev. Doctor Mooney and Rev. 
W. J. Bergin, C.S. V. Very Rev. R. H. Smith, S. M., read a 
paper on “Legislation Affecting Colleges and High Schools.” 
The Committee on Nominations made the following report 
which was unanimously adopted: 

President, Very Rev. A. C. Fox, S. J., Prairie du Chien, Wis. ; 
Vice President, Very Rev. R. H. Smith, S. M., Convent, La.; 
Secretary, Brother Thomas, F. S. C., New York City. 

Members of the General Executive Board: Rev. M. A. 
Schumacher, C. S. C., Austin, Tex.; Rev. James H. Ryan, D. D., 
St. Mary-of-the-Woods, Ind. 


Members of the Department Executive Committee: Very 
Rev. J. F. Green, O. S. A., Chicago, Ill.; Rev. D.. J. McHugh, 
C. M., Chicago, Ill.; Rev. J. B. Craney, Dubuque, Ia.; Very Rev. 
J. C. Kearns, S. J., Spring Hill, Ala.; Brother Jasper, F. S. C., 
New York City; Rev. Ignatius Wagner, C. PP., S., Collegeville, 
Ind.; Brother Ignatius, C. F. X., Baltimore, Md.; Rev. Martin 
S. Welsh, O. P., Columbus, O.; Very Rev. M. A. Hebhir, C. 5S. 
Sp., LL. D., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Rev. Patrick Cummins, O. S. B., 
Conception, Mo.; Rev. Joseph A. O’Connor, New York City; 
Rev. R. M. Kelley, S. J., Omaha, Nebr.; Rev. Joseph A. Tetzlaff, 
S. M., Dayton, O. 

Languages and Literature Section —Committee: Rev. James 
J. Daly, S. J., Chairman, Prairie du Chien, Wis.; Brother Julian, 
C. F. X., Secretary, Louisville, Ky.; Brother Jasper, F. S. C., 
New York City; Rev. J. L. Carrico, C. S. C., Notre Dame, Ind.; 
Sister M. Rachael Dady, Winona, Minn. 

Mathematics and Science Section— Committee: Brother 
Thomas, F. S. C., Chairman, New York City; Rev. D. J. Mc- 
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Hugh, C. M., Chicago, Ill.; Rev. J. B. Craney, Dubuque, Ia.; 
Brother Peter, C. F. X., Baltimore, Md.; Mr. W. J. McAuliffe, 
New York City. 

Philosophy and History Section — Committee: Rev. R. H. 
Tierney, S. J., Chairman, New York City; Brother Bernardine, 
F. S. C., Vice Chairman, Memphis, Tenn.; Rev. Lawrence Yeske, 
S. M., Secretary, Dayton, O. 

Conference of Colleges for Women— Committee: Rev. 
James H. Ryan, D. D., Chairman, St. Mary-of-the-Woods, Ind. ; 
Miss Mary A. Molloy, A. M., Ph. D., Secretary, Winona, Minn. ; 
Sister Antonia, St. Paul, Minn.; Sister Clementine, Sinsinawa. 
Wis.; Sister Mary Antonia, Dubuque, Ia.; Mother Mary Igna- 
tius, New Rochelle, N. Y.; Mother Mary Ambrose, College of 
Mt. St. Vincent-on-the-Hudson, N. Y.; Sister Mary Augustina, 
St. Elizabeth College, Convent Station, N. J.; Mr. W. J. Mc- 
Auliffe, New York City. 

The Report of the Committee on Training for the Lay Apos- 
tolate was then presented. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTE ON TRAINING FOR THE LAY APOSTOLATE 


The growing importance and urgency of social problems, no 
less than their intimate bearing on the work and interests of the 
Church, make it increasingly imperative that Catholic colleges 
and high schools should take practical measures to train their 
pupils to take an active part in moulding social thought and 
carrying on social works to meet the need of the times. The 
Church has indeed the answer to modern questions and the solu- 
tion to modern problems, but these must be given the world 
through the agency of well-instructed and well-trained individual 
Catholics. For these the Church looks to our Catholic schools. 

The other departments of, the lay apostolate are no less in need 
of well-taught and active workers. The missions, both home 
and foreign, Catholic literature with all its insistent needs of 
leadership and inspiration, all look to our schools for trained and 
willing helpers. At no time have the calls for lay apostles been 
louder or more insistent, and the demand bids fair rapidly to 
increase as events swiftly develop. 

We cannot in conscience trust to chance or individual choice 
for the development of our lay apostles to meet the requirements 
of the Church in this age. Some definite and promising steps 
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must be be taken to encourage our Catholic students to become 
familiar with the conditions and to take part in meeting the needs 
of the time, either as volunteers or as full-time workers in the 
fields of the lay apostolate. The conferences and investigations 
of this committee have only served to make more plain the need 
of definite training in our schools to inform and prepare the 
educated Catholic laity to take part in these apostolates. 

Two lines of training seem necessary. One will interest all the 
capable students in the works of the lay apostolate and inform. 
them of the methods of volunteer service as individuals or as 
members of parish societies. For this we recommend the organi- 
zation or reorganization of the school sodalities, with sections for 
the aid of the missions, the study of social work, the preparation 
to teach poor and neglected children the rudiments of their faith, 
and for the study and aid of Catholic literature, and the interests 
of Catholic education. Experience has shown that these so- 
dalities are singularly effective if rightly organized and carried 
on to systematize student activities and prepare for active work 
after graduation. A chain of school sodalities, with one name 
and method and linked up with the parish sodalities for which 
they should be feeders and training schools, will go far toward 
developing the lay apostles in volunteer fields which the Church 
now needs so sorely. 

But we likewise recommend the establishment in all Catholic 
schools of higher studies, of systematic courses in sociology and 
in civics designed to serve the purpose of a preparatory course 
for further studies in these branches for some of the pupils and 
to give to all the acquaintance with these essential lines of modern 
development. 

It is the aim of this Committee to formulate a plan for such 
courses after due investigation and discussion. In the meantime 
we shall be glad to learn of any steps toward the organization 
of such courses as may have been taken in any Catholic schools. 
Suggestions and assistance will also be sought from the Committee 
on Catholic Social Action of the National Catholic Welfare 
Council. 

The Chairman of this Committee will spend some time in 
Iurope where he will investigate methods in social education and 
put the results at the service of the Committee. A quantity of 
material and suggestions is being accumulated and interesting 
experiments are being carried on in the organization of school 
sodalities. It is hoped that the work of this Committee, which 
was made a Standing Committee at the last meeting of the 
Catholic Educational Association, will gradually develop and 
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formulate an effective system of training for the lay apostolate 
in Catholic colleges and high schools. 


Respectfully submitted : 
Epwarp F. Garescur’, S. J., Chairman ; 
Aubert C, Fox, S. J. 
Wa ter D. Treptin, S. M. 
Mary A. MAL Loy, 
Committee. 


The Chairman of the Committee on Resolutions, Rev. James 
H. Ryan, D. D., presented the following statements : 


RESOLUTIONS 


Resolved, ‘That the Department of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Catholic Educational Association extends its 
most heartfelt thanks to the Very Reverend E. P. Tivnan, S. J., 
President of Fordham University, and to the members of his 
faculty for the use of the University during the seventeenth 
annual meeting, and for the courtesy and kindness shown to 
the members of this Department during the whole period of the 
Convention. 

That the Department of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
thanks its officers and particularly Rev. Albert C. Fox, S. J., 
President, for their devotion to the Department and the efficient 
service rendered to its members during the past year. 

The Department reaffirms its allegiance to the democratic 
principle of freedom in education, and views with alarm the 
efforts being made to obtain Federal aid for, or State control of, 
the school system of the United States. We pledge ourselves to 
oppose with all our resources the Prussianization of American 
education, and regard such opposition as a duty we owe, not 
only to the Church, but to the constitutional principles and guar- 
antees upon which our American government itself is founded. 

We pledge our most loyal support to the Standardization 
Committee of the Catholic Educational Association, and promise 
to observe in the spirit of its regulations all the demands it will 
make upon our colleges. 

We view with great satisfaction the work accomplished by our 
Catholic colleges during the past year, and congratulate them 
and their faculties upon their devotion not only to the Church 
but also to the highest ideals of collegiate training. 

The large attendance at all our colleges during the year just 
completed is a source of sincere gratification to this Department. 
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We again urge upon Catholic parents the advantages of co 
education, and call upon them to make use of our institut 
of higher learning during the coming year. 

We pledge our loyal and undivided support to the Depart: 
of Education of the National Catholic Welfare Council. 

We recommend that greater recognition of the work ind 
problems of high school education be given by this Department. 
The setting aside of a definite period of time is advised for the 
study of questions relative to high school education, and espe- 
cially to the problem of standardization. 

We also recommend for the coming year, a detailed and 
exhaustive analysis of the problem of the college curriculu 
with emphasis placed on the new position which economic 
political, and social sciences have attained since the close of 
the war. 


These resolutions were then put to the Department and unani- 
mously adopted, after which the meeting adjourned. 


BrotHer Tuomas, F. S. C., 
Secretary. 





PAPERS AND DISCUSSIONS 





THE NUMBER OF DEPARTMENTS IN A STANDARD 
COLLEGE 


REVEREND M. A. SCHUMACHER, C. S. C., PRESIDENT OF ST. EDWARD'S 
COLLEGE, AUSTIN, TEXAS 


When the requirements for a standard college were drawn up 
in 1915 an important standard was that of the number of depart- 
ments. After due discussion on this question, the following 
reading was adopted: 

“The Standard College should have at least seven depart- 
ments with seven professors giving their entire time to college 
work. The departments of English, History, Language and 


Philosophy should be represented among these seven depart- 
ments.” 


In discussing this standard, the minutes contain the follow- 
ing statement : 

“In No. 3 there were only four departments specified, because 
these are found as a matter of fact in every Catholic college. 
The remaining three are left to the choice of the institution it- 
self. It was asked whether.a professor who was engaged in 
teaching college work could likewise devote a certain amount 
of time to a preparatory subject in an institution where the 
preparatory and the college department are combined. For 
obvious reasons, it was considered that this could be done.” As 
far as I know, this is all that is recorded officially regarding the 
question of departments in a standard college. 

The term “department”, when applied to a college, has as- 
sumed a rather definite meaning, though it is still used variously 
by different institutions. It is a great deal like the term “school”, 
or the term “college”, itself. The use of these terms is not abso- 
lutely uniform. Perhaps an illustration taken from two cata- 
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logues will show how this term “department” is used. I1: the 
catalogue of Princeton University, we find under the heading 
“Departments of the University” the following divisions: 

The Undergraduate Departments, which comprise Academic 
Courses of Instruction, Scientific Courses of Instruction, and 
Department of Civil Engineering; the School of Electrical En- 
gineering; The Graduate School; Department of Music. 

You will note that in this classification civil engineering is 
spoken of as a department, and is under another department; 
and electrical engineering is referred to as a school. Under the 
heading “Courses of Instruction” we have a number of divisions, 
and under each division there are several departments. For in- 
Stance, the division of Philosophy would have its department of 
Psychology, the department of Philosophy proper, and so on. 


In the catalogue of the Texas University we have a general 
heading called “Departments,” and under this heading the fol- 
lowing divisions: College of Arts, with twenty-six schools; 
Graduate Department, with four schools; Department of Engi- 
neering, with six schools; Department of Law; Department of 
Medicine, with three schools. 

Here we find the word “department” used in a more general 
sense than the term “school”, and the word “department” is ap- 
plied to a division that ordinarily has the term “college” or 
“school” as its designation. We speak of a school of law, or a 
college of law, more frequently than a department of law. The 
same applies to engineering, medicine. 

I use these two illustrations to show that the term “depart- 
ment” as a term is not used uniformly in all schools. When we 
wish to apply it to the question immediately before us, I believe 
there is a little more uniformity of usage; though even here 
there seems to be a great deal of latitude. This is indicated by 
the fact that standardizing agencies, as a rule, do not specify 
exactly what they mean by departments; although they give the 
number of departments that should be found in a standard 
school. The North Central Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools says there should be eight departments. The Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern States 
likewise refers to eight departments. In the amendments 
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adopted by the Regents of New York in December, 1919, and 
to be effective July 1, 1920, the word “Departments” is not 
mentioned specifically, but we find the following statement: 

“An institution to be recognized as a college must have at 
least eight professors giving their entire time to instruction 
therein.” This would seem to indicate that the Regents con- 
sidered eight departments as required for a standard college. 

In the bulletin issued by the Bureau of Education entitled 
“Resources and Standards of Colleges in Arts and Sciences”, 
we find the recommendation that a standard college should have 
eleven departments. The recommendation reads: 


“111. A college of arts and sciences should have as many 
as 11 departments, in each of which at least one teacher devotes 
his whole time to collegiate instruction. Some of the larger 
departments will require more than one instructor. The follow- 
ing departments are suggested: English; modern languages (or 
French or German or Spanish) other than English; ancient 
languages; history; philosophy and psychology; economic, po- 
litical, and social sciences; mathematics; physics; chemistry ; bi- 
ology (or zoology and botany); geology and geography. In 
addition it seems desirable, wherever possible, to separate the 
departments of Romance and Germanic languages, and some of 
the other groups might well be divided, especially in the larger 
colleges.” 


Here you will notice there is a specification of departments, 
and yet in catalogues we find that some of the departments here 
mentioned are subdivided and made into distinct departments. 

This may seem a little more confusing than it really is. I 
believe it safe to say there is a rather general understanding re- 
garding what departments should be found in a standard college 
Certain ones are regarded as fundamental ; and if they are absent, 
one hardly thinks of a school as measuring up to a standard 
college. You will note in our own statement that the four de- 
partments mentioned are quite basic and will find a place in 
every college of consequence. If we were to add to these 
mathematics, physics, and chemistry, we would have seven cred- 
itable departments; and it would not be difficult to increase this 
number in most schools. 
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There seems to be a tendency at the present time to en:pha- 
size the character of the work that is being done in the college 
rather than to insist especially on the number of departments, 
The point is that a school that is doing thorough work in a limited 
field is much more deserving educationally than a school that is 
seeking to grow quantitively in the number of courses offered at 
the expense of thoroughness in work, or a good healthy tone in 
the school itself. I believe all will recognize this as a good sign. 
In the very nature of the case there may be a great many col- 
leges that cannot hope to have a large student body, but can 
reasonably expect to have a creditable number of students, and 
to be'doing first-class work. Now, to ask a school of this kind 
to offer courses without number, or to have departments without 
end, would mean a crippling of its force and power as an edu- 
cational factor, and would ultimately mean its disappearance. 
Hence, this tendency is one that should be welcomed by all that 
are interested in real education. It should be regarded as a 
desirable condition, and it strikes me it is a very healthy sign. 

The question of the number of departments in the light 
of this recent tendency is closely allied with the number of pro- 
fessors that should be found in a standard school. If there is 
to be a professor for every department, then if you have a large 
number of departments it means a multiplication of professors. 
There is a likelihood that there would be only a few students 
for a number of courses offered, and yet the school would have 
to have a professor for this particular department. Our own 
standard refers to the fact that the professors should give their 
entire time to college work, and yet according to the report of 
the discussion of this standard, we find that it was considered 
feasible to have a professor do part time in the preparatory 
department, if he is not fully occupied in college work. I believe 
the understanding here was that only a normal day’s work was to 
be expected of the professor under these conditions ; that he was 
not to do a full day’s work in college, and an equal amount in 
the preparatory course. It was just a day’s work in both college 
and preparatory departments. This is taken care of by another 
standard which refers to the number of hours that a professor 
should ordinarily be asked to teach. 
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Now if there were a great many departments in a school, the 
professor in that department for which there were few or no 
students would very likely be asked to give all his time to the 
preparatory department. This would get him out of the college 
atmosphere ; and if much of this was done in a school the general 
effect would not be wholesome. I think we must always re- 
member that where the college and high school are united, the 
atmosphere of the college should be distinctly higher and better 
than that of the preparatory school; and where the preparatory 
school acts on the college department in such a way as to destroy 
the distinct character of the college, then we have an undesirable 
condition. I mention this simply as a caution, for in allowing 
the interpretation which was given a moment ago, we are liable 
to stretch the point too far, and this would be detrimental to our 
college work. We should also remember, I think, that the rdeal 
condition always is to have the college a distinct entity from every 
point of view, because the attitude of a teacher in college is, and 
must be, different from that of the teacher in the preparatory 
school; and where the two are mixed rather freely there is a 
possibility that both may suffer. 

The last thought reminds us of our fourth standard, which 
says: “They (professors) should instruct in that department for 
which they have had a special preparation.” ‘This points rather 
clearly to the division of the college into departments, and to the 
condition of a professor, or professors, being assigned to a defi- 
nite department. This requirement was taken up at our meeting 
in Buffalo, and rather fully presented by Father Spalding, S. J.; 
and was followed by a thorough discussion. It also reminds us 
that the eight requirements that were adopted as proper for a 
standard college are very closely connected and that a discussion 
of a particular standard is hardly complete without keeping the 
other standards in mind. 

There is just one other point that I should like to mention in 
connection with this presentation: it is a point on which our 
standards have been silent, but one, I believe, we should take up 
without undue delay. I refer to the number of students in a 
standard college. I think everyone recognizes the fact that num- 
ber as such is not necessarily a determining factor in the quality 
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of college work. There might be a very limited number of 
students, and the finest kind of work given.by the professors, 
There is another fact, however, which I believe is equally well 
recognized: that to create a proper atniosphere for school work, 
to have the proper reaction of faculty and students, there ought 
to be a minimum number of students present. This number has 
been put by standardizing agencies at one hundred. When we 
think of the fact that there should be seven professors giving 
full time to college work, and at least that many departments in 
a standard college, I do not think this number is an exorbitant 
one. One does not like to mix quantity and quality, and yet I 
believe we must recognize that under ordinary conditions there is 
a relationship. This is a problem, however, that will be handled 
directly by the schools on the approved list of colleges, and their 
judgment given in the matter,—a judgment, let me say again, 
that should not be delayed unnecessarily. 

These brief observations cover at least in part the content of 
the third standard set forth in our list. I am sure that discussion 


of this standard by the College Department will not only reveal 
points overlooked in this presentation, but will give us as 
thorough an understanding of the question as we can hope to 
attain with the data at hand. 


DISCUSSION 


Rev. Ferrx M. Kirscu, O. M. Cap. Father Schumacher purposed 
to give us a brief presentation of what is understood by Standard 
Three of the requirements of a Standard College, and he has cleared 
up several points that were doubtful to some of us. His explanation of 
the term “department” is especially illuminating, for he has shown how 
loosely this term is used, but at the same time he has made it perfectly 
clear what the Association means when it requires at least seven depart- 
ments for the standard college. To the four basic departments — Eng- 
lish, history, language, and philosophy — required by the Association, 
Father Schumacher would add the departments of mathematics, physics, 
and chemistry. The college that offers these seven departments can well 
concentrate on what has always been considered the specific function of 
the college: to give a liberal education, not technical or professional 
training. 

The American college is at present in a state of transition and seems 
to be struggling for its very existence. But if it would survive the at- 
tacks made both from below by the high school and from above by the 
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university, it must hold firmly to what is its specific function, the impart- 
ing of a liberal education, the making of men and not of specialists. 
The greatest source of the strength of the college lies in doing this well, 
for this is and must remain its proper sphere. The college may, indeed, 
be eager to keep up with the times and thicken its catalogue and may 
therefore encroach upon the work which is the distinctive province of 
the university. But by so doing it is merely hastening the day when 
it will be absorbed by the university. The strength of the college con- 
sists in preserving a high standard of the classics and in correlating 
organically with them the other subjects that certain conditions may call 
for. This traditional view of the college is again winning approval, and 
there is a strong movement in favor of less electivism. It is admitted 
on all sides that the present grouping of college studies is not at all final. 
The College Department of the Catholic Educational Association is there- 
fore wise in requiring only seven departments for the standard college, 
though it does not disapprove of the introduction of more departments 
if the resources of a college and the number and needs of its students 
warrant such an extension of its curriculum, 

By thus restricting the work of the college to its proper sphere we 
are serving the best interests of hundreds of small colleges. These small 
colleges have rendered valuable service to the nation and should be 
assisted to continue their noble york. But private standardizing agencies 
are crushing the small college more quickly than Federal control would 
and from these private agencies there is no possibility of appeal. The 
Bureau of Education makes no attempt, as the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion admits, to rate or to standardize the collegiate institutions of the 
country. Why should private agencies compel the college of arts and 
sciences to assume all or most of the functions of the university? On 
the contrary, the Catholic college will serve its best interests and those 
of hundreds of small colleges as well as of the Church and the nation, 
by confining itself to its own proper sphere: the passing on to the youth 
of the land what has been considered, for many centuries, the basis of 
our culture and civilization. In point of mere numbers the small college 
is still typical of higher education in America, and the Catholic Educa- 
tional Association and its individual members should cooperate with other 
standardizing agencies to preserve the best traditions of the small col- 
lege. It is true that a committee composed of representatives from nine 
standardizing agencies require eleven departments for the standard col- 
lege. But if we remember how loosely this term “department” is used 
in different schools. we need not be aiarmed, though according to 
the Bulletin of the Government, “Resources and Standards oi Col- 
leges” (1918) 153 of the 255 colleges listed have 11 departments, while 102 
have less than 11 departments and 36 have less than 7 departments. 

Hence it would be premature for us to require at the present time a 
greater number of departments, no matter how many other standard- 
izing agencies do so. We heard a few minutes ago that the Regents of 
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New York require only 9 departments for the standard college. he 
North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools and the 
University of Illinois likewise require 8 départments, while the (ni- 
versity of Texas requires only 7: Thus thére is quite a diversity of 
opinion with regard to what should be required on this point for the 
standard college, and our College Department should contribute its share 
toward shaping public opinion along conservative lines. 

In the meantime the Catholic college should strengthen its ¢lassical 
course and should try to solve the difficult problem of so correlating the 
natural and social sciences with the classics as to produce one harmonivous, 
organic whole. Our Catholic colleges should not be over hasty to in- 
troduce any new department, for by so doing they are liable to increase 
merely the dead weight of the course of study. Though we all shall 
probably agree with Father Schumacher and Father Fox that the stand- 
ard collége should havé a minimum of 100 students, still the college 
may not for the sake of numbers lower its entrance requirements as this 
increase in numbers would orily be temporary, while the lowering of the 
college standard would be permanent and would only hasten the end of 
the institution that adopted so suicidal a policy. Nor should the college 
be over-eager to increase the number of its departments for the sake of 
attracting more students, for the small college owes most of the time 
and highest service of its faculty to the undergraduates who need a gen- 
eral education and not a professional training. 

Father Schumacher has touched upon the number both of professors 
and of the class-hours that they may teach. In connection with this sub- 
ject, I should like to call attention to what is a serious defect in our 
colleges, and that is the weakness of our college teaching. Father 
Schumacher rightly demands a higher standard of college teaching than 
of high school teaching. But is this always the case? It has been said 
that “one of the greatest, if not the greatest, problem of the college is 
that of securing more efficient teaching. Nearly a century ago we began 
to insist on the need of trained teachers for elementary schools. Our 
better normal schools and teachers’ colleges have provided professional 
training for secondary school teachers. Not even to-day is there, on 
the part of administrators, any general recognition of the fact that a 
professor needs something more than a knowledge of the subject he 
wishes to teach. But the public is demanding better results; there is a 
widespread belief that the poorest teaching in the country to-day is 
found in college classrooms. The problem of developing a pedagogy 
suited to the needs of young men and women of college age and provid- 
ing a training that will furnish better teachers for college classrooms is 
a problem that the leaders of higher education agree must be faced, 
though few institutions have yet made anything more than tentative be- 
ginnings.” (Monroe, Cyclopedia of Education, s. v., College.) 





HOURS, STUDENTS, AND PROFESSORS, IN A 
STANDARD COLLEGE 


REVEREND JAMES H. RYAN, D. D., ST. MARY-OF-THE-WOODS COLLEGE, 
INDIANA 


The work of standardizing the American college has been a 
long and tedious one. Many different and often opposing points 
of view had to be reconciled. Compromises wete made. Prin- 
ciples came to be accepted only after years of practical applica- 
tion to the concrete and ‘ever-changing problems of academic life. 
But the labor of the last quarter of a century has not been in 
vain. From all the controversy, clash of opinions, battle of inter- 
ests, there has arisen a fairly definite, and almost if not quite uni- 
versally accepted standard of what an American institution must 
be, if it is to call itself a college and profess to do work of collegi- 
ate grade. Various agencies cooperated in the attaining of this 
result. On all major questions they are in general agreement so 
that to-day we can say with a great deal of assurance what in 
the American ideal a college is. 

It is my duty, and a very pleasant one, to discuss the ques- 
tion of hours in the standard college. This is not a difficult 
problem, as almost all standardizing agencies agree on what an 
hour is, and the number of hours required for college gradu- 
ation. This unanimity of view, however, should not blind us 
to the fact that such agreement only came after most laborious 
study and years'of experiment. The results attained are, there- 
fore, of the highest value, not the arbitrary demands of one 
institution or of a select group of men. 

What is an hour? An hour is defined by the-Standardizing 
Committee of the Catholic Educational Association: “A subject 
taught one hour a week for one term or semester.” It is defined 
by the Regents of the University of the State of New York, 
(effective July 1, 1920): “An hour is the measure of the work 
prepared for a weekly recitation, lecture or quiz.” With ref- 
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erence to laboratory work, “two hours of practice or demonsi:a- 
tion in a laboratory are considered equivalent to a recitation 
hour.” a 

The above definitions are quite universally accepted and all 
courses in a standard college are defined in terms of the hour 
as just explained. For example, two-hour course, three-hour 
course, four-hour course. 

As to the question, what an hour is equivalent to in terms of 
minutes, it must be admitted that there is no general law. The 
best educational practice, however, looks upon the recitation 
period as at least fifty minutes in length, exclusive of all time 
used in the changing of classes or of teachers. To accept any 
shorter period as equivalent to the recitation period demanded by 
all standardizing bodies would be to sin against the spirit at least 
of their regulations. The Catholic Educational Association ex- 
pressly states, “one hour.” Does this mean sixty actual minutes ? 
Or cannot it be interpreted, as it most generally is, fifty minutes 
of actual recitation, the other ten minutes given to exchange 
of classes? I believe that I rightly understand the mind of the 
Committee in saying that it would accept this benign interpreta- 
tion as altogether in the spirit of its demands. 

The second problem which presents itself is: How many 
hours are required for graduation in a standard college? 

The Catholic Educational Association states: “The standard 
college should require 128 semester hours as a minimum for 
graduation.” 

The Regents demand: “A minimum year is fifteen recitation 
hours for 34 weeks (510 hours) or the equivalent.” “Four full 
years” of this work is required, and under administrative sug- 
gestion. (1) “A college year should include for each student 
not less than 34 weeks of actual work, or not less than 15 full 
periods a week or the equivalent.” The Regents demand, there- 
fore, 120 semester hours as a minimum for graduation. 

The North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools: “The college shall require not less than 120 semester 
hours for graduation.” 

The University of Illinois: “A graduation requirement of 
four years (120 semester hours) of collegiate grade.” 
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The University of California: “The standardizing body for 
the Pacific coast makes no positive statement, but, as it accepts 
the lists of the Association of American Universities, the Car- 
negie Foundation, and the rg11 list of the United States Bureau 
of Education as a basis for its valuation of a student’s work, we 
can confidently surmise that a minimum requirement of less 
than 120 hours would be unacceptable. 


There is, therefore, universal agreement as to the number of 
hours required for graduation—120 semester hours. The Stand- 
ardizing Committee of the Catholic Educational Association, 
however, in asking 128 hours is only in apparent disagreement 
with this standard, as it allows credits for religion which the’ 
other bodies do not admit, although they will under certain limi- 
tations, often recognize it. Might I suggest that as a matter of 


practical policy and to promote uniformity we come into nu- 
merical agreement with the other agencies, and ask only 120 
semester hours of our students for graduation? Credit could and 
should be given for religion and physical education, but this 
credit need not count toward a degree nor for honors. Every 
Catholic graduate of a Catholic college, however, should be re- 
quired to pass satisfactory examinations in religion and physical 
education before he would receive a degree. If it is thought wise 
to adopt the generally recognized standard of 120 hours, in my 
opinion, not only our academic standing but our religious and 
physical education would be protected, and at one and the 
same time differences between us and other accredited higher 
institutions, as well as opportunities for numerous misunder- 
standings, would thereby be greatly minimized. 

Assuming, therefore, 120 hours as*a minimum standard for 
graduation, how many hours a week must a student carry? 

The Catholic Educational Association states: “The number of 
hours a student should be required to carry a week in the stand- 
ard college should be at least 16; ordinarily not more than 
twenty.” 

Regents: “A college year should include for each student not 
less than 34 weeks of actual work of not less than 15 full periods 
a week or the equivalent.” 

The North Central makes no statement. Its demand of 120 
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semester hours for graduation, however, necessitates a minini: 
weekly requirement of 15 hours. 

The Southern Association: “At least fifteen hours.” 

There is again practical agreement in the number of wee.ly 
hours-—15 hours, exclusive of religion and physical education, 
appear to be the generally accepted number. Practically ther 
are various ways of dividing the four years. Some colleges hold 
to the 15-hour week throughout the four years. Others divisle 
it as follows: 16 hours Freshman, 16 hours Sophomore, i4 
hours Junior, 14 hours Senior. The latter plan seems to be 
most acceptable, at least from the student’s point of view. 

As to the maximum number of hours permitted, the Catholic 
Educational Association allows 20. If this includes religion and 
physical education no objection could be made. But exclusive of 
religion and physical education I personally think no student 
should be permitted over 18 hours, and that only with the ex- 
press approval, in each case, of the Faculty Committee on Priv- 
ileges. As we demand two hours’ preparation for each class, a 
15-hour week requires 45 hours of work which leaves the ordi- 
nary student very little time for extra curriculum work, or pleas- 
ures, societies, and student activities in general. 

With reference to the question of hours for professors, th» 
Catholic Educational Association states: ‘The standard college 
should require no professor to carry ordinarily more than 16 
hours of teaching a week.” 

Regents: “The number of teaching hours a week for each in- 
structor should not exceed 16.” 

The North Central Association: “The number of hours of 
work given by each teacher will vary in the different depart- 
ments. To determine this, the amount of preparation required 
for the class, and the time needed for study to keep abreast of 
the subject, together with the number of students, must be taken 
into account; but in no case shall more than 18 hours per week 
be required, 15 being recommended as a maximum.” 

Illinois University: ‘“A maximum of 16 semester hours re- 
quired of college teachers.” 

When we consider the religious work, religious exercises, and 
the many outside interests and demands made on our Catholic 
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college professors, less rather than more than 16 hours should be 
our maximum teaching load for each individual. In my mind, 12 
hours would be ideal, and only in the most exceptional cases 
should more than 16 be asked. 

To sum up: 

The American college should ask of its students: 


(1) 120 semester hours for graduation, exclusive of re- 
ligion and physical education. 
(2) No hour should be less than 50 minutes. 
(3) The hours shall be 16, 16, 14, 14. 
(4) 15 hours should be a minimum requirement, always 
exclusive of religion and physical training, and 18 a 
maximum, even with faculty permission. 


\ standard college should ask of its professors: 


(1) 12 hours a week, and never more than 16 except under 
most extraordinary circumstances. 


The question of hours is a very vital one. It is one on which 


we as an Association should adopt a strong and consistent policy. 
The whole future of our colleges depends on such a course of 
action. As for the individual institutions, members of this Asso- 
ciation, not to accept and to carry out in the spirit of the regu- 
lations the demands which the Standardizing Committee of the 
Catholic Educational Association makes upon them, is not only 
to render their work nugatory, it is also to jeopardize before the 
American public, lay and professional, the highest interests of 
our Catholic college system as a whole. These demands are not 
heavy; they are not unreasonable; they are not impractical; they 
can and should be loyally accepted and complied with; and until 
that is done by each and every one of us we will never be able to 
present to the enemy a united and unconquerable front, 





THE STANDARDIZATION OF CATHOLIC HIGH 
SCHOOLS 


REVEREND WALTER C. TREDTIN, S. M., PRINCIPAL WEST PIIILA- 
DELPHIA HIGH SCHOOL FOR BOYS, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The Catholic high schools of the United States may be divided 
into three general categories: Phe parish high schools, the college 
preparatory high schools, and the diocesan or central Catholic 
high schools. 

The parish high school is the fruit of the pastor’s zeal for sec- 
ondary education under Catholic auspices. While parish high 
schools did efficient and commendable work in the past they fall 
short generally of the present-day requirements for a standard 
high school. In most cases there was an alloy of two or three 
years of instruction in the commercial studies, with high school 
mathematics, science and foreign language. 

The financial burden of equipping and maintaining a standard 
high school is too heavy for any one parish to carry. More- 
over, attendance at a high school to which flock boys and girls 
of other parishes and from other parts of the city, whose par- 
ents have other vocations and ambitions in life, is not the least 
advantage of a high school training. The current of desire and 
of endeavor on the part of educator and hierarchial authority 
seems to be directed toward the central Catholic high school, and 
when that is brought into being the parish high school will cease 
to live. 

By college preparatory high schools I would designate all such 
high schools as are connected with a college or directly and im- 
mediately prepare students to enter some special college. We all 
know the type of high school better perhaps than it can be 
defined. These high schools for the most part are under the 
direction of our religious communities. 

At the cost of incalculable self-sacrifice they have been main- 
tained at a high degree of efficiency. They have done excellent 
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work in the past and to-day can be inscribed among our stand- 
ard high schools. To my mind these high schools deserve our 
loyal encouragement — of deeds and not of words only — in the 
way of procuring pupils for them. I would go further and say 
that in instances they could be made by mutual agreement the 
central Catholic high schools for the section, town or part of the 
city in which they are located. That you may understand me 
correctly I will illustrate. In a city of a population of 25,000 
Catholics a high school conducted by a religious community al- 
ready exists. Would it not be possible for the pastors of that 
city to agree with the head of the high school to educate the 
boys or girls of their parishes at a per capita cost? The cost of 
building and equipment would be economized to say nothing of 
the labor of organization and maintenance. 

The diocesan or central Catholic high schools, financed by the 
diocese or by certain parishes combined for that purpose, form 
our third category. Such schools are now on the increase. 

Object of Standardization. — To direct these various types 
of schools towards the most desirable end, to help them to ac- 
complish the greatest efficient good, is the object of standard- 
ization. 

Every high school will welcome standardization because once 
the seal of approbation has been impressed upon a school it will 
accomplish its mission with a light heart and with faith in its 
powers of doing efficient work. It is depressing and discourag- 
ing to be groping in the darkness of uncertainty. The pupils 
attending the high school will have more confidence in their 
school when they know that its work is approved by the stand- 
ardization agency and the public too will hold it in more regard 
and esteem when it is assured that the school has measured up 
to the standard. The standardization of Catholic high schools 
means the fixing of certain requirements which a school must 
attain to be recognized as a standard Catholic high school. These 
requirements are both qualitative and quantitative for the teacher 
and the pupil. 

Qualitative Standards for Teacher. — It were desirable that 
every instructor in high school be a graduate from a standard 
college. That, indeed, is the end towards which we should strive. 
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A college degree as a prerequisite for teaching in high schovl is 
demanded by most if not all standardizing agencies and it all 
cases exceptions to this requirement are made. In the (hio 
High School Standards 1917 (State of Ohio Department of 
Public Instruction, Bulletin No. 20) we read: “Attention is 
called to the fact that the Department of Public Instruction re- 
gards strong teaching as the most important single point of ex- 
cellence which a school can possess.” According to “Standards 
of Accrediting Secondary Schools” of the North Central Associa- 
tion 1917 (2C) “If a teacher of one or more academic subjects 
(new to a given school) does not fully meet the requirements 
(of Standard 2A and B), a statement concerning the training, 
experience and efficiency of the said teacher, certified by the 
superintendent or principal, shall be presented by them to the 
inspector along with the annual report of the school; and the 
inspector shall submit the same to the Board of Inspectors, to- 
gether with his recommendation. The board shall on each case 
so presented, make a decision.” 

While we may be assured of the mental preparation of the 
college graduate for instructing in high school, it is also true 
that a college degree does not make the teacher. Many persons 
with less intellectuality and less learning, but with greater skill 
in imparting what they know, achieve far better results. ‘By 
their fruits you shall know them.” (Matt. ch. 7, ver. 20.) 

Qualitative Standards for Pupil.— It is not sufficient for 
the pupil in high school to be in attendance for four years in 
order to be graduated, he must also attain the “passing grade” in 
his studies. The “passing grade” is a matter that has always 
seemed very relative to me, for into the marking of papers enters 
not only the personality of the teacher but other influences, such 
as the numbér of papers to be marked, the leisure time at the 
disposal of the teacher, physical health, mental disposition, etc. 


Quantitative Standards for Teacher.—In the quantity 0 
work to be done by both teacher and pupil the requirements of 
standardization shall take the form of limitations of the amount 
of work that the average high school instructor and youth is 
capable of doing efficiently. The teacher and the pupil are 
human beings, and therefore we cannot expect them to do an in- 
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definite amount of work. Of the unskilled laborer not more 
than eight hours of work per day are required. A teacher who 
has endured the nerve-racking strain of teaching four hours a 
day, who has consumed two or three hours in tedious marking 
of papers and preparation of classes, and devoted two and a 
half or three hours to meditation and prayer, has done a fair 
day’s work. 

Five classes daily in subjects that do not partake of a labora- 
tory nature are coming to be regarded as the maximum that the 
average teacher can do efficiently. After teaching that number 
of classes the teacher is physically exhausted. 

Several standardizing agencies limit the number of pupils in 
any class to thirty and for good reasons. Pupils in high 
schools must recite as well as absorb the lectures and explanations 
of their instructors. In a class-period of forty-five minutes 
after a development of the lesson has been given by the teacher, 
only a minimum of time can be devoted to each indvidual of the 
thirty pupils. Of course the number of students that can be 
taught most efficiently by a teacher depends partly upon the 
teacher. One teacher may be able to teach thirty pupils just as 
well as another can teach ten, but no individual teacher will 
maintain that he, personally, other things being equal, can teach 
thirty pupils as well as ten. The teacher with five classes of 
thirty pupils each gathers from them one hundred and fifty papers 
tomark. Think of the tediousness of that work! When written 
exercises in the subjects are given several times a week the num- 
ber of papers to be marked reaches into the hundreds and that 
work is little short of drudgery. The teacher, who teaches five 
classes of ten pupils each, gathers only fifty papers. All of us 
who teach will envy him. As a rule, then, the fewer the pupils 
to a class (provided they are not too few to eliminate emulation) 
the greater the possibility of doing more efficient work. 

Quantitative Standards for Pupils. — “It is recommended”’, 
we read in the Affiliation of High Schools to the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, “that the course should be so arranged that 
no pupil will be carrying more than twenty hours of class-work 
a week.” “More than twenty periods a week should be dis- 
couraged” is the advice given by the North Central Association. 
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The high school student who has been at mental high tension in 
the classroom four hours a day and who devotes three hours at 
home to the preparation of his lessons and the making of his 
home-work has done a man’s work. More is not demanded of 
adults engaged solely in intellectual pursuits. 


Usually a certain number of units, fifteen or sixteen, are 
required of the high school pupil for graduation. Various 
elements constitute a unit: 


a) A study pursued four or five times a week. 

b) The class period must be from forty to sixty minutes 
long. 

c) The school year must extend over a minimum of thirty- 
six weeks, so that in the aggregate at least 120 sixty- 
minute hours or classroom work shall be done in the 
subject. 

d) Two hours of manual training or laboratory work shall 
be equivalent to one hour of classroom work. 


In some cases certain specified units necessary for gradu- 
ation are determined by the institution from which the pupil is 
to be graduated. There are then, required units and elective 
units. The Catholic University has this to say: 


(1) “The high school must give a course extending over four 
years and including a total of 15 units, of which at least three 
must be devoted to English and three to some other subject. 

(2) “The subjects required with their respective values are: 
religion, 2 units; English, 3 units; some other language, 2 units; 
mathematics, 2 units; social science (including history), 1 unit; 
natural science, 1 unit. Four units are to be elective. They 
must be selected in such a way, however, as to give another 
course of three units; i. e., one or more units must be advanced 
in one of the subjects other than English, enumerated above. 
Where Latin is to be pursued in college, at least two units of 
Latin must be taken in high school.” 


Material Equipment.— A minimum equipment for doing 
efficient work in English, history, and the sciences is necessary. 
The school must be equipped with a library, history maps, 
charts for the physiology class, laboratories and apparatus for 
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physics, chemistry, botany, biology, etc. The standardizing 
agency must determine in each individual application what shall 
be the minimum equipment for doing efficient ‘work. In making 
its decision the standardizing agency shall be guided by the special 
purpose of the individual school, the number of pupils, the sched- 
ule of studies, etc. 

In conclusion, I believe that standardization of our Catholic 
high .schools is desirable, that the standards should be made 
elastic enough to include our various types of high schools, and 
that standards of quality and quantity for teacher and pupil 
should be fixed. This will be the work of a committee appointed 
for the purpose. 





CONTENT OF THE HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
INTRODUCTORY COURSE IN BIOLOGY 


BROTHER CELESTINE., C. F. X., MANHATTAN COLLEGE, NEW 
YORK CITY 


The content of a course in a science such as biology, the sub- 
ject-matter of which is so vast and which is divided into so many 
branches, cannot be determined unless one considers the aims 
and the environments of each school as well as the needs of the 
different sections of the country. In other words, the course 
given to high school students who are preparing to pass college 
entrance examinations in that subject must be somewhat differ- 
ent from the one given to those who are to enter immediately 
into our economic and social organizations. Again, different 
courses should be given in urban, suburban and rural schools. 

Now as it is impossible to lay out a course that will satisfy 
every school let us do the next best thing, and that is, let us plan 
a curriculum that will serve as a foundation for the pupils who 
are to continue the study of that science in the high school or 
college and one that at the same time will be a finishing course 
for those who, less fortunate, will not be able to receive any more 
training in that line. That course ought to be sufficiently elastic 
and extensive to allow teachers to select the topics and the ma- 
terial best adapted to local conditions and to the purposes of the 
school in which they are teaching. 

There are however certain general aims that should be empha- 
sized in every elementary course in biology, no matter in what 
section of the country or the kind of school in which it is given. 
These aims are: 

1. To arouse the student’s interest in nature by giving him a 
first hand knowledge of common plants and animals. 

2. To give him some understanding of the essential functions 
carried on by all living things; especially to familiarize him with 
the structure and functions of his own body so that he may know 
how to live healthfully and happily. 
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3. To teach the pupil something of the enormous economic 
importance to man of plant and animal products and the neces- 
sity of conserving the biological resources of the country. 

4. To give him some training in careful observation, correct 
thinking, and the formation of logical conclusions. 

5. To cultivate habits of hygienic living and to emphasize the 
essential conditions of personal and community health. 

In short, it is the mission of science, especially of biology, to 
contribute to the natural welfare of the race by increasing the 
production and conservation of the necessities of life; by the 
preservation of health and the prolongation of life. To accom- 
plish these ends knowledge of that science should be made as 
nearly universal as possible. 

It is essential, therefore, to make the course interesting and 
practical so that it will be fruitful in good results, the effects of 
which radiating from the school to the home of the pupils and 
to the community at large, will produce a perceptible improve- 
ment in the health conditions and general efficiency of the com- 
munity. In order to make the course in biology practical it 
should acquaint the students not so much with the morphology 
and the classification of plants and animals, as with their func- 
tions, life history, ecology, and their relation to man. Let us 
teach them the economic importance of plants and aninials, the 
necessity and the methods of preserving and increasing our nat- 
ural resources, and how to cope with disease in order to make 
this world of ours a more healthful place where man’s life will 
be brighter, happier, and more prolonged. The annual loss to 
our food supply caused by insects, by rodents, and by other in- 
jurious animals, by plant and animal diseases, by the rearing 
of unprofitable types of plants and animals, exceeds by far the 
annual cost of education in the United States. This enormous 
amount could be effectively reduced by a more general knowledge 
of some very simple biological principles. 

Again, the man who has been educated to understand the im- 
portance and value of our biological resources, who has learned 
to like and appreciate nature, who sees in every living thing 
a message from his Creator, will see to it that that natural source 
of wealth is not exploited through mere commercial greed or 
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through some other such motive. He will do all in his power 
to have laws enacted and enforced to prevent the reckless ce- 
struction of our forests; the depletion of our streams and lakes 
of food fish; the killing of useful birds, and the destroying of 
wild flowers and vegetation in general, by conscienceless people 
who kill for the sake of killing and destroy for the mere pleasure 
of destroying. 

Furthermore, if we are to cope with communicable diseases, 
their nature and causes as well as the agents that spread them, 
should be known by all in order that every member of the com- 
munity may do his duty to put an end to these unnecessary and 
preventable scourges. Of what use is it for me to try to exter- 
minate the house fly, for instance, if my neighbor through igno- 
rance or carelessness affords to that carrier of typhoid fever 
and of other disease-producing germs, places for breeding and 
multiplying? It is only through general education based on bio- 
logical knowledge that the suggestions and regulations of the 
Boards of Health will have their maximum efficiency and that 


the enormous losses that result from unnecessary sickness, pre- 
mature deaths —to say nothing of the human suffering, grief, 
and misery involved — will be entirely done away with, or at 
least, reduced to a minimum. That this is possible is plainly 
proved by the recent splendid victory of biology over malaria, 
yellow fever and other germ diseases. 


To make this course practical and interesting it must not be 
taught by mere lectures, text-book assignments and library ref- 
erences. The attempt to teach biology that way is condemned 
by all educators as useless and a loss of time and energy for 
both teacher and pupils. A course in that subject should include 
laboratory exercises and field trips. Laboratory work in biology 
is well adapted to develop the child’s powers of observation, 
reasoning and imagination, through the close examination of 
specimens, the solution of problems, and the carrying out of proj- 
ects; and any laboratory exercise that does not accomplish some 
of these ends is a failure. If a high school can afford to equip a 
physical or a chemical laboratory or both—and no secondary 
school, worthy of the name, would attempt to give a course in 
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either physics or chemistry without a properly equipped labora- 
tory, —I fail to see why it cannot at least do as well with regard 
to biology. I do not mean fo say that a special room, though that 
would be preferable, is absolutely necessary to carry on this 
work. A well lighted room with: flat-topped desks and a large 
table near the window to carry on the demonstrations, to place 
the microscope, the equarium, vivaria, the growing plants, etc., 
will suffice for those schools which on account of lack of space 
cannot afford to set aside a room exclusively for the work. 


3esides the apparatus mentioned above the laboratory should 
be provided with a human skeleton, models of the principal or- 
gans of the body, a mannikin, zoological and botanical charts, 
many of which can be made by the teacher or by pupils gifted in 
that line, a stereopticon, lantern and microscopical slides and all 
other apparatus and re-agents necessary to perform the experi- 
ments and demonstrations required. Laboratory work should 
be carefully planned and the material well prepared in advance by 
the teacher so that there will be no waste of time. Too detailed 
microscopical work and complicated experiments are to be 
omitted as being unsuited to an elementary course. If the work 
is made too hard it becomes a drudgery and instead of arousing 
in the student enthusiasm, curiosity, imagination, and training 
him in careful observation, correct thinking and logical reason- 
ing, it disgusts him and causes him to lose, for the present and 
perhaps for the future, all interest in the subject. 

Whenever possible living material should be used in the lab- 
oratory; it makes the work more attractive and pleasant, keeps 
up the interest of the pupils, and gives them first hand informa- 
tion of the activities of the specimens studied. There is always 
a kind of repulsive feeling, especially among young people, to 
study or work on dead plants and animals, kept in a fluid the 
odor of which makes them still more repulsive. This can be 
avoided by mapping out the work in such a way that each topic 
will be studied at the season when the material to illustrate it 
is most abundant. 

In general, laboratory work on any form should precede, if 
possible, the formal study of the text-book. Thus the work will 
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not be a mere verification of facts previously studied but an 
actual discovery by the students of things they did not know 
before. 

The laboratory notebook should have nothing in it but the 
actual work done by the pupils. It should contain an accurate 
report of the experiments or demonstrations performed with 
observations, results and conclusions as well as the observations, 
descriptions, and labeled drawings of the specimens studied. 
Neatness and the use of correct English should be required 
in these records. Drawings no matter how elaborate or artistic 
they may be are of no use in science unless they be well under- 
stood and carefully and correctly labeled. They should not be 
exacted before thinking and understanding what it all means; 
in other words, the laboratory period should not be turned into 
a drawing lesson. 

However, although the laboratory method is a great advance 
over the old-fashioned way of teaching biology by mere lectures, 
text-book assignments, and library references, it is far from 
being perfect. Even the well-equipped, up-to-date laboratory of 
a modern school is at best but a mere substitute for the lab- 
oratory of nature, under the blue sky, open to the fresh air and 
sunshine, teeming with life, the object of all biological science. 
Moreover the ease with which the country can be reached even 
from the center of most of our large cities makes it an impera- 
tive duty for every teacher of biology to take the pupils out of 
doors as often as possible and to teach them how to study and 
appreciate nature; thus following the advice of Louis Agassiz, 
“Study nature, not books.” In these field trips, living specimens 
are studied in their true environment; a great deal of material 
is collected by the class and is taken to the laboratory for fur- 
ther reference or study. The student’s powers of observation 
are developed as they are constantly vying with one another to 
discover or rather find new things. Their curiosity is aroused; 
they become acquainted with nature and get a liking for it. Thus 
their aesthetic sense is cultivated, which later on in life will 
enable them to spend happy hours, days, even weeks and perhaps 
their entire life in the country, because their eyes were opened 
when young to the beauties of God’s creation. Therefore, since 
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field work improves the student physically, mentally and morally 
it should form a large part of the curriculum in biology. But 
to produce all these good results out-of-door work should be 
carefully planned and well conducted. The teacher must know 
in advance the ground to be gone over, the best material avail- 
able and the use to be made of this material. During the winter 
months field excursions are replaced by trips to the museums, to 
the zoological and botanical parks, and the aquarium, if the 
community is fortunate enough to have some of these places 
close at hand. 

I believe that a one-year course in biology, given in the first or 
second year, for four recitation periods and a double laboratory 
period a week, should be required of every high school student. 
The course may be general biology, or a half year zoology and 
a half year botany: I prefer the former plan, because one of the 
principal aims being to teach the student how to take care of his 
health by familiarizing him with the structure and the functions 
of his body, the course should include human biology; and also 
because it gives the student a better survey of the field of biology. 
As our course starts in September I begin the subject with 
zoology, although I know quite a few teachers who prefer to 
begin with botany. I do so for two reasons: first, first and sec- 
ond year high school students are more easily interested in ani- 
mals than in plants; second, an abundance of animal material 
can be collected and studied by the class in field trips during the 
autumn months. The spring flowers serve as good a purpose as 
those of the fall to teach botany, provided, however, that material 
for the study of seed dispersion be collected before the winter 
months. If the course started in February I would reverse the 
order. 

Human biology naturally immediately follows animai biology. 
If the pupils have acquired a good knowledge of the essential 
functions carried on by animals they will have no difficulty to 
understand those performed by their own bodies. Thus valuable 
time is economized which may be devoted to personal hygiene and 
public sanitation, the two main objects that should be empha- 
sized in teaching human biology. 

The course of biology given to college students should be more 
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technical in character than the one given to the young and inima- 
ture minds of our secondary school pupils. 

Here again in arranging the course we are confronted with the 
demands of various groups of students. We have first, tirose 
who wish to specialize in some branch of biology; again there 
are those who study biology for mere culture; and finally those 
who study it as a requirement for entrance into a medical or a 
dental school. Shall we offer three different courses to satisfy 
the needs of these various groups? Or, shall we organize a 
course, such as will satisfy the demands of all, and which will 
enable them to follow the same program irrespective of tlicir 
needs? An affirmative answer to the first question would be the 
better plan of procedure, if it were possible as it might be in 
colleges and universities blessed with large endowments and a 
plentiful supply of professors; but I think it is unpractical for 
smaller colleges not so fortunate. For the latter as well as the 
former, the second scheme can be worked out satisfactorily to 
every one concerned. 


In order to follow the second scheme wherein the professor 
proceeds regardless of the special aims of individual students, 
the course in biology should plan to achieve a three-fold end. It 
should serve as a foundation for more advanced courses in that 
subject or for the study of cosmology and psychology; st should 
fulfill the entrance requirements of medical and dental schools; 
and it should also satisfy the demands of the students for whom 
it will constitute the only biological course. 

To attain these three ends a college course in biology should 
furnish the students with data available in the solving of the 
problems of everyday life. It has often been said and truly that 
life is a series of problems which are met by every man and 
woman no matter what is his or her vocation. The specialist 
in biology or in any other science, the doctor as well as the 
lawyer, the statesman and the practical man, meet such problems 
in their various fields of endeavor. Of course I do not mean to 
say that all those who study biology will infallibly be successful 
in life; success depends on many factors, but I do maintain that 
he who has been trained to attack everyday problems with a right 
attitude of mind and in a logical way has a better chance of suc- 
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cess than he who has not received such training. All then should 
become so thoroughly grounded in the method of problem- 
solving that their minds will invariably follow that method in 
attempting to solve the problems that they will meet in their 
respective careers. Therefore, every college teacher of intro- 
ductory biology should have recourse to the problem-solving 
method as often as his work permits and should teach the stu- 
dents to be careful in their technique, precise in their observa- 
tions, thorough in their attention to details, keen in finding out 
things for themselves, and logical in their conclusions. 

Furthermore, this course should acquaint the student with the 
fundamental laws and principles of life and with its present- 
day theories and problems. For thirty or forty years the ma- 
terialistic aspects of the theology of evolution, as propounded by 
the Darwinian school, defended and enlarged by Huxley, Spen- 
cer, Haeckel and others, dominated a part of the scientific world 
and influenced the educational system of various countries. 
Happily this atheistic theory is being gradually discredited nowa- 
days by the leaders of scientific thought. Nevertheless, too many 
of the so-called scientists are yet imbued with the theory of the 
mechanical origin of life, and consider the human body as a mere 
machine and man as a superior animal with no other mission on 
earth except to perpetuate the race. These false principles, doc- 
trines and theories emanating from the minds of some atheistic 
professors of our secular institutions and circulated by con- 
scienceless authors and lecturers, cannot fail to make an impres- 
sion on the minds of the young. It is therefore the duty of 
Catholic colleges to correct these false notions by teaching the 
students the true fundamental laws and principles of life, inter- 
preted according to Catholic ideals and the teaching of Mother 
Church. 

Finally, this course should teach the student the fundamental 
life processes common to all living beings, and the intimate inter- 
dependence that exists between the various organisms of our 
sphere; in other words, it should give him a comprehensive 
knowledge of the animal and vegetable kingdoms. This knowl- 
edge is absolutely necessary for those who, owing to some par- 
ticular interest, intend to specialize in some branch of biology. 
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Certainly before they can profitably devote all their energies to 
specializing they must be acquainted with the general principles 
underlying the science. Again, the knowledge of the lroad 
fundamental principles of life is coming to be looked upon «is an 
essential part of a liberal education, and as a necessary basis for 
the study of cosmology, psychology and geology. 

Having considered the aims, a particular question may now be 
proposed. What course shall we give to attain these ends and 
to satisfy the demands of our students? Will it be a general 
course in biology, or a half-year course in animal biology aud a 
half-year course in plant biology, or again, a full-year study of 
either zoology or botany? To my mind, and for reasons which 
I will not here discuss, a half-year course in zoology and a half- 
year course in botany, so arranged that it is possible for the stu- 
dent to take them consecutively and practically as one contin 
uous course within a year, is the best plan of the three. This 
arrangement gives the student who will go no further some 
knowledge of the facts, principles and problems in both fields 
of biology, it satisfies the ordinary entrance requirements of 
medical and dental schools, it constitutes a satisfactory founda- 
tion for further work in either botany or zoology and it also pre- 
pares the student for the study of cosmology and psychology. 
As to quantity there should be at least two lectures or recitations 
and two double laboratory periods a week, together with the 
preparation which such academic periods demand. 


Let me say a few words now on the content or the phases of 
zoology and botany that should constitute that introductory 
course. Although there are differences of opinion as to the 
sequence and proportion of the different phases of biology to be 
contained in a first college course, yet I think all will agree that 
there are certain fundamentals that should be contained and 
taught in one form or another, in any course that claims to pre- 
pare the student either for advanced work in biology or for the 
general problems of life or their application in agriculture, phi- 
losophy, forestry, medicine or commerce. Certainly morphology 
is one of those fundamental points. The student must have 
some understanding of the form and structure of organs before 
he can understand fully the uses of these organs or the relations 
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of organisms to their environment. Again, morphology forms 
the essential basis of all other work and constitutes that part 
of biology which, once learned, serves as a permanent foundation 
for the ever changing biological interpretations of structure. As 
the organs and their parts remain practically unchanged from 
generation to generation they form the last resort for the settle- 
ment of controversies that may arise on the interpretation of 
biological phenomena. Do not misunderstand me and think that 
I am an advocate of a course built upon the “old-fashioned mor- 
phological lines” which limited itself exclusively to the study of 
the structure of organs; such a course must be reserved for more 
advanced students who wish to specialize along these lines. But 
I believe that enough morphology should be taught in order to 
understand those phases of biology that are based on form and 
structure. 

Next to and closely associated with morphology I place physi- 
ology, because it is only on the basis of their functions that struc- 
tures can be properly understood. Consider, for illustration, the 
mouth parts of insects. How is the student in his introductory 
course in biology to understand not only the minute, but even the 
gross, structure of these delicate organs unless he knows their 
functions? Moreover in this particular case the knowledge of 
the functions of these structures helps us to devise méans to 
control the insect pest; for experience proves that insecticides are 
based on whether the mouth parts of insects are mandibulate or 
suctorial. The best results can be obtained by presenting the 
well-established facts of the various activities carried on by 
organisms in connection with the study of the structure of the 
organs involved in performing these functions. Thus not only 
the morphology and the physiology of organs should be studied, 
but their peculiar structural adaptations should also be pointed 
out. If the study of these fundamental functions is made com- 
parative as the various types of animals and plants are taken up, 
the method will harmonize with the psychological law of com- 
parison for fixing the nature as well as the structure of the 
organs in the minds of the students, and it may be made to lead 
to a direct application of the principles of comparative physi- 
ology to the activities of the human body. This knowledge which 
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contributes to the liberal education of the student, will be useful 
also to the specialist and above all to those who intend to siudy 
medicine. : 

Ecology or the relation of plants and animals to their environ- 
ment, being closely related to other phases of biology, should not 
be presented, at least in an introductory course, as a separate 
field of study, but rather as a means of understanding and fixing 
the structure, activities, and adaptations of the organisms to the 
life they carry on. In the same way economic relationship may 
be taught in connection with and as closely related to function 
and ecology. This last phase of the science is to my mind one 
of the most important in an introductory course in biology. It 
seems to me that laying more emphasis on this practical side of 
the work is bound to lead to greater interest in biological sub- 
jects. We are all dependent for our food, clothing, and the run- 
ning of a great many of our industries, on plants and animals; 
therefore no one of us can afford to be indifferent to these organ. 
isms. But this knowledge is especially necessary for men with 
a liberal education. Certainly those who intend to take up for- 
estry, agriculture, or some business directly connected with plants 
and animals, need it in order to be successful. Moreover, our 
college graduates are called upon to be leaders in their various 
fields of endeavor. Not only must they be familiar with this 
practical side of biology but they must be so imbued with it as 
to be able to impress others and lead them to accept their views 
on the subject. Take, for instance, a statesman. How often is 
he not called upon to pass legislation for the purpose of increas- 
ing or protecting the natural sources of wealth of the country? 
How can he cast his vote intelligently and induce others to vote 
in favor of the proposed bills if he has no knowledge of the 
economic relation of plants and animals to the interests of man? 

Although the above aspects of biology must constitute the 
essential parts of the course, yet for the benefit of those who 
will do_further work in that subject, ontogeny, geographical dis- 
tribution, geological history of races together with the main 
factors of evolution, heredity, and the broad foundations of classi- 
fication of organisms, must be given brief discussions in order 
that the student may have a clear understanding of their meaning 
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and importance. Finally, a certain amount of latitude should be 
allowed for the preferences, the initiative, and the training of the 
individual instructor. The best in any teacher may be expected 
only when he can give his whole heart and enthusiasm to his 
work. It is possible with intelligent and sympathetic cooperation 
to secure this freedom of action and at the same time keep up a 
well-balanced and correlated harmony between the main content 
and the aim of the instruction. 





EXTRA-CLASS ACTIVITIES FOR THE PROMOTION 
OF INTEREST IN ENGLISH LITERATURE 


REVEREND WILLIAM T. KANE, S. J.,_LOYOLA UNIVERSITY, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Reverend Chairman of the Committee in this Section as- 
signed me the subject of this paper. And as the Reverend Chair- 
man is, like Brutus, an honorable man, I set about the painful 
task of trying to round up a few ideas in a certain cheerful con- 
fidence that the subject assigned would prove to be within my 
grasp. But as the rounding up proceeded I lost that confidence. 
Now that I am actually writing the paper I confess that I have 
come to view the Reverend Chairman with something rather akin 
to positive mistrust. 

He has been a professor of English literature for many years. 
Year after weary year he must have watched the frightful yawns 
or at best the pained tolerance with which that fine fellow, the 
American college boy, greets the great poets and dramatists and 
essayists and novelists. Means of arousing interest in English 
literature? What teacher of English does not prick up his ears 
at the phrase! The crux of all teaching is to get the pupil inter- 
ested. Until you have got him interested you are not educating. 
And what a task it is! It is not preparing lectures, nor even re- 
vising compositions, that whitens the teacher’s hair and weakens 
his heart and ruins his disposition: it is the almost hopeless effort 
to make the college boy sit up and take notice. When we have 
finished all our talk and discussion of curriculum and administra- 
tion and credit points and standardization, and have put upon 
paper a most thrillingly satisfactory course of studies, we still 
go to class with a sinking heart and groanings of spirit at thought 
of those bored young men waiting to receive us. 

Are there influences outside of class that we can bring to bear 
upon his boredom? Can the magazine, the debating society, the 
literary club, the oratorical association, the dramatic club, the 
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occasional lecture, any or all of these, help us to get interested in 
a class in English literature? For of course it must be toward 
the class that all these are to be directed. It is not a question of 
getting a substitute for class, at least whilst our present system 
endures, but of making the work of the class more effective. 
Now, these are hard questions to answer. - They are questions 
that stir hope in the weary breast: yet the answers to them are 
sad and disillusioning. I should have to write a whole book in 
order to pour out adequately the grief with which they have filled 
me. And that is why I mistrust the Reverend Chairman. I 
think he knew the situation when he gave me this subject for a 
paper. The best I can do is to say a few words about these 
several extra-class activities. Fortunately, I am not called upon 
to say the last word in the matter, but only the first. 

The debating society? When I was a young and trusting fresh- 
man I was inducted into a debating society. As I remember it 
I became a member chiefly out of gregariousness: because many 
of my friends were members. The first few meetings were good 
fun. The parliamentary solemnities were amusing. Then came 
the cold horror of my first debate. I spare you the harrowing 
details. Then came faithful and persistent shirkings of subse- 
quent debates, reluctant last-minute preparations. I enjoyed 
electioneering. I helped in faction fights. I took part in mock 
trials. Ultimately I acquired, perhaps, a certain facility in 
bluffing and a crude confidence and an unblushing familiarity 
with. the sound of my own voice. Well, that is not without its 
value. But what has it to do with an interest in English litera- 
ture? Did I, did those with me, develop a taste for keen thinking, 
for accurate, forceful expression? I do not think so. Did we 
come back to class more eager to see how Erskine and Burke 
handled debate? If my memory serves me aright, we did not. 
Don’t blame the faculty moderator of the debating society. I 
think I have an explanation of why the debating society did not 
promote interest in English literature. But as it is also an 
explanation of some other apparent failures, permit me to defer 
it for a few minutes. 

I have never been a member of an oratorical society, but I 
have seen, or rather heard, such societies in action; and I have 
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searched with sorrowing eyes for their influence in promoting 
interest in English literature. The members wrote speeches, and 
delivered them. They had contests in oratory. I have been 
present at these contests. May I say frankly that I consider them 
useful rather as chest developers than as promoters of interest in 
literature? Physical instructors should be enthusiastic about 
them. But I was only a teacher of English literature. The at- 
tention of the contestant, guite naturally, was centered upon 
writing a good speech and more particularly upon getting his 
gestures in the right place and seeing to it that his voice did not 
squeak. In the labored days of composition his speech just simply 
left no room in his mind for the futile stammerings of Burke, 
Webster or Newman. They were all very well, no doubt, and in 
their day possibly made an impression. But it was his mother 
and father and little brother and sweetheart who were to be in 
the audience that night! . . . And when the great night had 
come and gone and the world had dropped back to the dull grey- 
ness of just school, did the orator’s late experience make him 
glow with interest in that Reply to Hayne that the English Prof 
was always droning about? If it did, I must confess that the 
fact most cunningly escaped my observation. Again I say: 
Don’t blame the faculty moderator! He, poor man, will tell you 
that he had a diabolical task in getting those boys just to write and 
memorize and practise their speeches. 

I shudder at the things I have written for a literary club! 
At the smug rehashings of other men’s ideas, at the mechanical 
opinions and wooden structures of thought that I groaningly 
carpentered together because my fate was upon me and I simply 
had to write a paper! One of the mysteries of my life is why 
I continued to be a member of the club. Whilst I discussed 
Dickens and Shakespeare and Charles Lamb and any other 
benighted literary cuss who was set before me for dissection, I 
was as bored as if I were in class. We were Spartan boys in the 
literary club and we had about as much use for the stuff that 
wearied us as I suspect the original Spartan had for the fox. 
I liked to read some of Dickens’s novels, even some of Shakes- 
peare’s plays; but I did not like to study them, and the literary 
club pretended to study them. 
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Of the dramatic club I need not say much. The new play was 
an enthusiasm for a week, a bore for the next two weeks, a hid- 
eous torture from then on to dress rehearsal, and a night mem- 
orable for life when at last it was produced. But we no more 
connected our acting with the English drama than we did with 
the philosophy of Confucius. 

But all these are activities in which the student himself is the 
producing agent. He must do something which at least resem- 
bles creative work. That means effort, and he shrinks from 
effort. Perhaps the occasional lecture, where the boy has only 
to sit and listen, will help to promote interest in literature. It 
has novelty, it offers a change from the monotony of class, it 
arouses curiosity. Does it arouse interest? Let me tell an ex- 
perience. Last year at the college where I work we had several 
lectures. On two occasions it chanced that I was not informed 
beforehand of the lecture, which was given during one of my 
class periods. I went to class. I found the boys of that class 
there, all of them, no late-comers. The first time I noticed noth- 
ing unusual, save perhaps an attention rather better than normal. 
After class the boys told me with delight that they had avoided 
the lecture. On the other occasion I went unsuspectingly to 
class, but felt the air electrical, The very demure class were 
overdoing the nonchalant. The room was thick with intrigue. 
A question brought out the fact that there was “another of those 
blamed lectures going on in the hall.” 

No, I do not think that these gentlemen particularly loved 
their teacher. And I have no ground whatever for suspecting 
them of any unusual interest in the class-matter we were seeing 
at the time. It was, apparently, just a case of the devil and the 
deep sea: not that they loathed class less, but that they loathed 
lectures more. I am inclined to believe that lectures so thor- 
oughly loathed do not promote interest in anything except the 
time when the lecture ends. 

There remains the college magazine. If it is to promote 
interest in English literature it will scarcely do so by the obvious 
connection between its contents and the classics of the language: 
but rather by the stimulus that writing gives. Now, how many 
college students write for the magazine? I know some that are 
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produced by four or five students. Very few, even in the larger 
colleges, have literary work from more than ten per cent of the 
men in the course of a year. Class notes, accounts of focthball, 
and the like, we may discount considerably as promoters of in- 
terest in literature. Why do not more boys write? Faculty 
directors of magazines will tell you invariably that it is gruelling 
work to get the material for each issue. I am strongly in favor 
of paying for every literary item printed. We need not expect 
the students to be any more unmercenary and idealistic than 
their professors. I believe that payment for accepted articles 
would stimulate competition and interest in the magazine. And 
I am quite willing to believe that the interest in writing so 
aroused would help considerably to stimulate interest in English 
literature. However, most college magazines totter perilously 
near the verge of bankruptcy, and most faculty directors tear 
their hair at thought of paying out more money. The magazine 
as a promoter of interest in literature labors under difficulties. 

This is dreary going. Most of my remarks so far have been 
depressing: at least to myself. Possibly I have overlooked 
some good points in these extra-class activities. Possibly I have 
been pessimistic. But you can correct that in the discussion. 
At any rate, there is one extra-class activity of which I have said 
nothing, an activity more or less within the reach of most 
teachers, and one which many, no doubt, have found very suc- 
cessful. Before I consider it I should like to recall to your 
minds a few elementary facts as to how the college boy’s mitd 
works. As we are concerned with “interest in English litera- 
ture”, let me digress a moment on the psychology of interest. 

Interest, I believe, is spontaneous attention, a willing focus- 
ing of energy upon some particular subject. The force that 
directs that concentration of energy is within one, but it must be 
stimulated from without. There are many things which may 
stimulate interest: the natural attractiveness of an object, con- 
science, a sense of duty, personal influence, utility, reward, and 
so forth. I should rank these stimuli in this order: first, attrac- 
tiveness; then, personal influence; then, reward . . . . and so 
on; with duty down in about the hundredth place. No great 
effort is required to interest a college boy in a football game, in 
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a detective story. A friend can get him to do a great deal, and 
do it interestedly. But mere duty sends him along, moving, it 
is true, but kicking every stone on the way and scowling most 
terrifyingly. 

Another point about interest is that routine, orderly procedure, 
the crowd spirit, seem to kill it. We are all familiar with inter- 
ested beginnings that soon become dull repetitions. Every 
teacher is aware that a few dull or stupid or abnormally lazy 
boys in a class tend to drag the class down. In these facts, I 
think, lies the explanation, which I promised earlier, of why the 
faculty moderator can do little to make the debating, literary, or 
oratorical society an influence in promoting interest in literature. 
He is tied down by formal proceedings, which soon kill interest. 
He has a crowd to deal with; and the crowd, where work is 
concerned, has an inertia equal to that of all its members put 
together. 

Of course these same obstacles to interest are found in the 
English class in even greater measure. Work, as work, never 
interests any normal boy: nor, for that matter, very many nor- 
mal adults. Routine and formality pretty well counterbalance 
any attractiveness the teacher may be able to give to his subject. 
The passive resistance of the crowd is like a stone wall against 
any personal influence of the teacher. But when these same boys 
are in small groups, and the restraint of formality is removed, 
one may be astonished at the ease with which interest is aroused 
even in the very matter which apparently had so bored them in 
class. 

Early in the first year in which I taught college English I 
began to observe this phenomenon. At the close of a class 
period, during which I had the average, normal amount of yawn- 
ing and mere listless enduring, we would all kneel down and say 
a little prayer, the class heaving a corporate sigh of relief. Im- 
mediately afterward three or four or five students would way- 
lay me with questions about this or that author, about some 
point of technique or other. Sometimes we had to vacate the 
classroom for another class. The little group of men straggled 
along with me to my room, sat on my bed, on my desk, on my 
spare chair, and talked literature until I had to send them away. 
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It. was not the same group every day by any means. It varied 
considerably. It was never large, never more than half a dozen, 
The shifting groups represented perhaps half of the membership 
of the class. Possibly if I had had more time for such taik I 
might in the end have had the entire class in such groups: but 
I doubt it. Genuine interest in literature is aristocratic. It de- 
mands mental qualities and a power of concentrating many fac- 
ulties at once which are by no means the possession of all col- 
lege students. The teacher is fortunate who has half of his 
class so gifted. But it struck me as curious that the men who 
so carefully concealed this capacity for literary appreciation in 
class should manifest it so frankly in private conversation. In 
that fact, I believe, we may find the basis for an extra-class 
activity which wi!l promote interest in English literature: the 
inspiration of informal talk. 


I should like to make it clear that I am not a believer in sugar- 
coating, above all for college students. There is no education 
’ possible without earnest work on the part of the student. But 


I do believe that there is an art of getting him to work, and that 
the most important instrument in that art is individual influence. 
Incidentally I may remark that, so far as my observation goes, 
it is rarely possible to use that influence with just one student 
at atime. He is inclined to suspect you of designs upon his lei- 
sure. But in a little group of four or five he apparently loses that 
suspicion ; he is more spontaneous; perhaps he gets courage from 
small numbers, just as he seems to become timid in the presence 
of a large number. 

Did these informal conversations react upon my class as a 
whole? Did they carry their influence back into the less con- 
genial surroundings of formal work? I think they did; though 
I am frank to confess that I never had the spontaneity of inter- 
est.in class that I found in informal talk. But I observed very 
soon that I had more questions in class, that it was easier to start 
interested discussion, that recitations were more intc!ligently 
prepared. And I believe that any teacher will agree with me 
that these are results to be thankful for. The class still suf- 
fered under the handicap of being a crowd, but it was a crowd 
that had fewer dragging elements. 
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Here let me affirm my honest belief that the various extra- 
class activities that I have previously touched upon stand quite 
in as much need of this inspiration of talk as does the class itself. 
Extra-class activities aim at teaching as surely as do class activ- 
ities, and are systematic only in a less degree; and, as I see it, 
all organized and systematic teaching depends ultimately upon 
personal contact between teacher and pupil for. its vitality and 
real success. The large grouping of men in classes, or in debat- 
ing and literary societies, is a necessity born rather of the nature 
of school institutions than of pedagogic principle. 

There is one supreme difficulty in making use of this sort of 
extra-class activity: lack of time and energy on the part of the 
average professor of English. So far as I know, almost every 
college in the land seems to be understaffed. Every teacher of 
English that I have met is doing more work at present than he 
can satisfactorily handle. To find time for this additional work 
will be for many a practical impossibility. 

Another difficulty arises from the fact that such informal talk, 

by its very nature, cannot well be arranged for with any method. 
It will not do to invite a little group of students to call cn you in 
the evening when you are freer; that at once kills the informal- 
ity. You must catch them as they come to you, for the most 
part. For that reason I have found that my best opportunities 
were with those classes whose periods happened to end at the 
noon recess or at the close of afternoon. 
_ Perhaps these rambling remarks have been rather egotistical. 
I have had to enlarge upon my own small experiences, for the 
simple reason that they constitute practically all that I know in 
the matter of these activitiés. I shall be delighted to learn better 
things from you who are much wiser than I am. 





THE COMPARATIVE INFLUENCE OF THE CLASSICS 
AND OF THE MODERN LANGUAGES ON THE 
ENGLISH OF COLLEGE STUDENTS 


REVEREND THOMAS CONRY, COLUMBIA COLLEGE, DUBUQUE, IOWA 


Not long since a notable trend of education, especially in our 
country, was a tendency to relegate the classics to an inferior 
place in the college curriculum. The writer remembers that the 
late Archbishop Ireland, addressing the students of our college 
in Dubuque a few years back, lamented the passing of Latin and 
Greek from the American program of studies and the superficial 
manner in which these subjects are pursued among us almost 
universally. The Archbishop saw the upshot of this condition in 
the lack of thoroughness and culture in our public men of to-day 
as compared with the public men of a century ago, when no 
one was recognized as educated unless he were well grounded in 
the classics. This tendency to disregard the classics, or at least 
to underestimate their value, has of late been the subject of 
much earnest discussion. As a result the classics seem destined 
to reclaim in our colleges the place which sound pedagogy 
has always held to Le theirs by right of merit. 

While the study of the classics declined, the study of the 
modern languages correspondingly increased. That the modern 
languages have great cultural value cannot be gainsaid. Con- 
ditions of the present day have given them an added importance 
that progressive education will not ignore. 

The subject assigned for this paper is vital enough to command 
the attention of all who strive for the betterment of learning. 
In his treatment of this question the writer lays no claim to 
specialism or originality of opinion. He adheres to what he re- 
gards as the view of common sense; the view, moreover, that has 
been vindicated not merely by his own limited experience but 
by that of educators generally. The theme is a vast one. The 
comparative influence of the classics and of the modern languages 

(108) 
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on the English of college students is a question involving so many 
considerations that volumes might be written and the subject 
remain unexhausted. Since this paper must be relatively brief, 
the writer has tried to stress those aspects of the case that to him 
seem at once most vital and practical. 

The influence of any body of languages on the student’s English 
is to be measured by the effectiveness with which they promote 
the aim of the English course. That aim is twofold: to secure 
power of expression and to develop appreciation of what is best 
in literature and in life. 

The classics are dead languages. Usually we do not associate 
power with death. But in a very real sense the classics may be 
said to live. Our ancestors live in us. The ancient languages 
live in the heritage they have bequeathed to modern tongues. 
That student of the classics might well be called dead who does 
not realize that from the Greek our English borrows most of 
its scientific terms, that half of its words are from the Latin and 
that these two languages are unequalled in the broad vistas of 
intellectual life they open to our view. 

Before you can have mastery of English you must have a man. 
Whatever tends to form the complete man makes for appreciation 
of excellence and for nobility of utterance. The complete man 
is he who has developed his God-given powers so that he is 
equipped to live a true life within himself and also to render 
efficient service to his fellow man and his Creator. He must have 
power of intellect and that which it begets — knowledge of men 
and things. He must have sanity and breadth of view, a noble 
emotional nature and an active imagination governed by culti- 
vated taste. 

The value of classical training for the intellect is so generally 
conceded that it needs no demonstraton. The study of Greek and 
Latin grammar calls for scientific analysis, it brings into play the 
powers of comparison and inference, it develops a sense of pro- 
portion and symmetry and perfect form. The classics blaze the 
path of knowledge. They introduce the student directly into a 
marvelous world of the past,—a world fascinating in itself and 
doubly fascinating in its relation to our modern world. And 
while thus they deepen his knowledge and enlarge his vision, by 
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their superb aesthetic content they give to his soul the touch of 
high emotion, spur his imagination and refine his taste. 

But this is ideally speaking; it is viewing things as they ought 
to be. Practically the case is different This thought makes me 
recall a question once put to a brother priest of mine, a professor 
of Greek in a diocesan college, and I believe more thorough in his 
work than most teachers of the classics. He was startled when 
his Archbishop, who admired his linguistic ability, asked him on 
one occasion: “Father X., do you converse fluently in Greek?” 
The average student, and even the average professor, has not 
such mastery of his tools as will enable him to wield them as 
effective instruments of study and research. Only the specialist 

and the few whose knowledge of the classics is broad and deep 
and practical can use these languages as an Open Sesame to the 
life and culture of ancient Greece and Rome. The facility with 
which the college student reads into the heart of the ancient 
literature is not unlike the Athenian grace with which most Greek 
teachers discuss our national game in the language of Euripides. 
No one expects the thoroughness of a Newman in the ordinary 
youth who studies Homer and Cicero. Yet a superficial acquaint- 
ance with the classics will suffice to impress upon him in some 
degree an aesthetic character that must strengthen his English 
style and his appreciation of the choice works our language has 
produced. But even this superficial knowledge of the classics is 
too seldom and too remissly sought. 

The poor boy has not the money to pay for a liberal education ; 
the youth of means has not the time to spare —if you take his 
word for it. When you plead the cause of the classics he will 
tell you impatiently that he has “no time to waste,” that he 
“wants to get somewhere.” The results of this attitude of mind 
are obvious. From all the universities and professional schools 
comes the cry: “The students of every course —of business 
and engineering and dentistry and agriculture and law and medi- 
cine, are as a rule lamentably weak in English.” The reason 
is not far to seek: they have shunned a classical education. They 
have boycotted the arts course and followed the line of least 
resistance toward their goal —- a diploma attesting their fitness to 
practice this or that profession. Our young men ignore the fact 
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that worth lies in being something, not in getting somewhere. 
The student who is working toward medicine looks forward to 
his shingle labeled Dr. Blimp, Up-to-date Specialist, as it dangles 
threateningly in the breeze above the heads of passersby. The 
embryonic lawyer yearns to see himself headlined in the dailies 
and addressed by the whole community as the Honorable O. U. 
Gotthere, Attorney at Law; and so on through the entire list 
of professional aspiration. Meanwhile the future light is more 
eager to get credits than to get wisdom and round out the being 
that he is; a short cut to a career is his supreme concern. He 
forgets the command: “Seek ye first the Kingdom of God and 
His justice and all these things shall be added unto you.” The 
kingdom of God is within and a very real part of it consists in 
God-given faculties of mind developed for one’s own happiness 
and for efficient service of one’s Creator and one’s fellow man. 
Take, for instance, two servants of the people—the man of 
science and the man of faith. The motto of science is: Thorough- 
ness and Service. The scientist, surely, must have expression if 
he would adequately fulfill his mission. Science nevertheless has 
often steered shy of the classics, and science thereby has been 
the loser. In this connection Barrie savs very strikingly that the 
only man in the nineteenth century who had anything to say 
was the scientific man, and he was the only man that did not 
know how to say it. Professor William Berryman Scott of 
Princeton thus deplores the English of some of our men of 
science: “A great deal of the scientific work which is done by 
the scientific bureaus of the Government is made all but useless 
to the man who tries to use it, because the writer has never been 
trained in expression — does not know how to use his or any 
other language. The result is confusion thrice confounded.” 
Even the candidate for the priesthood, he who aspires to be 
the servant of the servants of God, and whose capacity for service 
should be as great as any other’s, is sometimes tempted to seek a 
short cut to theology. The priest’s English is one of his chief in- 
struments of service, since to preach the Word in season and 
out of season is one of the principal obligations imposed upon him 
by his sacred ministry. The studies that fit him for effective 
utterance are the ones he should prosecute with greatest diligence 
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and zeal. And yet have we not all known candidates for the 
priesthood who ordered their college studies as if they were 
fitting themselves for a career in the business world? Such stu- 
dents may not have a natural love forthe classics. Aptness for 
the official language of the Church is not a necessary sign of the 
priestly vocation. But a desire for proficiency in Latin is one of 
the essential marks of a worthy aspirant to the Altar. 

It might seem.an anticlimax to urge that even the farmer 
should study Greek and Latin for the general culture that they 
give and for the betterment of his English style. Why should 
not the farmer, who has the best of material goods, have like- 
wise the best things of the mind? What but these does he lack 
to complete his earthly paradise? Horace had all the more joy 
of his Sabine farm because in spirit he was a dweller on Olympus. 
And who in this day is better equipped than the farmer to pay 
for a iiberal education? Is it not a pity that a class of men who 
constitute so numerous and so necessary an element of our 
civilization should be lacking in intellectual completeness, in ca- 
pacity to enjoy the best in life and to shape more vitally than 
they do now the destinies of their country and the world? Must 
the case be ever so? Some day, I dare predict, our colleges will 
appeal to the student of agriculture, just as commonly and just 
as earnestly as they now appeal to the student of science or law 
or medicine, to improve his English and increase his all-around 
efficiency by a thorough study of the classics. 

My experience is that weakness in English is usually a con- 
comitant of weakness in the classics, and vice versa. Most teach- 
ers of English will, I think, give similar testimony. After all 
explanations have been offered to account for deficiency in the 
English of college-bred men, one legitimate conclusion will stand: 
In their education the classics were neglected. 

There is a feeling in certain learned circles that the Catholic 
Church discourages the study of the modern languages and that 
it is next to heresy for a Catholic to maintain the claims of these 
as a vital factor in cultural education. That the Church’ favors 
the classics is manifest, but she also recognizes the merits of 
every other language as a medium of intellectual development. 
Much can be said in favor of the influence that the great 
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modern languages exert in the formation of good English. 
French and German are, after English, the two modern lan- 
guages most potent in shaping the course of the world to-day. 
Their place in a broad education is practically undisputed» By 
travel, commerce and governmental relations we are closely 
associated with the French and German peoples. A study of 
their life and literature is essential to a tolerable grasp of civil- 
ization past and present. Moreover, between these nations and 
ourselves there is an interchange of intellectualism hardly less 
important than that which obtains between America and Britain. 
Their literature of philosophy, sociology, art, science, poetry and 
theology is a treasure-house whence scholarship draws rich ma- 
terial. French and German are now rightly deemed useful in 
every field of knowledge —or shall I say indispensable? Nat- 
urally, the study of these languages reacts as a creative impulse 
on English thought. Such, notably, has been the fact in the past, 
and to-day some of the most virile writers of the English speak- 
ing world find their message in French and German literature; 
due to the same influence, they have not seldom reconciled in 
their English style the ruggedness of the German and the grace 
and flexibility of the French. 

The recent war checked the enthusiasm for German in our 
institutions of learning. Insofar as the influence of German was 
pernicious, we have reason to be glad. Still the German lan- 
guage for its varied culture, for the noble art and high idealism 
embodied in its best masterpieces, and especially for the whole- 
some impetus it gives to great thought movements in our day, 
will reclaim its place as a salutary and essential factor in Amer- 
ican education. On the other hand, the world war brought us, 
perhaps permanently, into closer relationship with France. The 
results of this relationship will be increasingly evident as time 
goes on. The student of English who would live the life of his 
age may obtain from the study of French and German much to 
stimulate his thought and adorn his style. 

Spain’s heroic age, though comparatively brief, equals any 
similar era in English history. Familiarity with her language 
opens to the student a rich field for study. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the study of Spanish in our country has not, in the main, 
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been a cultural development. Following the Peace of Paris in 
1898, which brought under our tutelage the Islands that for- 
merly belonged to Spain, a Spanish renaissance swept our land. 
This movement continues unabated, but it was inspired and still 
is actuated by a distinctively commercial ideal. The studeni of 
Spanish burns midnight oil not that he may appreciate the great 
fiction of Cervantes or the deep spiritual message of Calderon, 
but that he may secure a high-salaried position down in Cuba or 
Porto Rico. It would be interesting to know how many disciples 
of this extensive Spanish movement have studied the language 
from other than merely commercial motives. However, it would 
be rash to say that this study of Spanish has in no way influ- 
enced for good the English of our college students. My obser- 
vation on this point has been very meager. But I shall not assert 
that Spanish or any other language pursued in the spirit of 
worldly getting contributes nothing toward effective English 
style. Any foreign language, fairly mastered, should tend to 
correctness and even to accuracy and elegance in the use of 
English. 

During the last half century our great non-Catholic American 
colleges and universities have offered Italian as one of the most 
important branches of their modern language departments. This 
is perhaps owing largely to the Dante revival that has received 
the enthusiastic support of scholarship in every land. No other 
country of the modern era has given to the world intellectual 
greatness equal to that of Italy, where, as Lowell observes, in the 
single city of Florence more great geniuses were living at one 
time than all England had produced in a period of three hun- 
dred years. No modern — some would add, no ancient — lan- 
guage holds such a wealth of transcendent inspiration as the 
language that was formed into final excellence by the immortal 
Commedia, The maker of that incomparable work was not 
only the founder of modern literature; he was also its finest 
ornament, an exemplar for those who aim at perfection in any 
language. Macaulay, who was not unduly partial to the great 
Florentine, says of Daute’s style: “I know nothing with which 
it can be compared. The noblest models of Greek composition 
must yield to it.” 
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If the Italian language were studied merely to get a first-hand 
acquaintance with the poet of the Commedia, the result could 
not fail to be greater breadth and depth of soul. But for us 
Catholics there are other incentives to its study. The best, not 
only in Italian literature but also in the almost boundless field 
of Italian culture, is Catholic. The papacy is the inspiration 
of the greatest things in Italian civilization, and the papacy has 
still its seat in the capital of modern Italy. And we must not 
forget that Italy sends to our shores more immigrants than any 
other country. These are mainly Catholics and the number of 
their own priests who accompany them is relatively small. Here 
is a motive for the study of Italian higher than any merely liter- 
ary impulse. We must save these people to the faith, and to this 
end we must have in all our great centers of Italian population 
American priests who can speak their language. 

For these various reasons it would seem but natural that 
Italian should have a prominent place in the modern language 
programs of our Catholic institutions of higher learning. It is 
a matter for regret that the students of English in our colleges 
draw, for the most part, only indirectly from this magnificent 
fountain head of Catholic inspiration. 

Thus far I have indicated only in a general way the influence 
of the classics and of the modern languages on the English of 
college students. To show precisely what influence comes from 
the one source and the other is a task that I confess myself in- 
competent to assume. Into an adequate discussion of this sub- 
ject an immense number of considerations would necessarily 
enter. From the many that suggest themselves I shall choose 
but two—-the subject itself and the teaching of the subject. 

It may be accepted almost as an axiom that we are most 
moved by those things which touch us most vitally. The things 
that touch us most vitally are the things that have power to 
develop appreciation and expression — the chief-objects of Eng- 
lish study. Some say: “The modern languages bring us into 
contact with living issues, with the great problems of to-day; 
the classics have no direct bearing on our times.” No one will 
deny that the modern languages are constantly putting forth 
great works dealing with the problems of life as it is to-day. 
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The red-blooded student will usually feel greater attraction in 
such works than in the admittedly. greater writings of twenty 
centuries ago. And because they compel his interest and stir 
him to utterance they exercise a very-real influence upon his 
English study. Every teacher of English can testify that the 
student who enjoys his modern language masters brings thence 
to his English authors a keener appreciation of their message, 
their limitations and their merits. 

But some champions of the modern languages assume too 
much; they maintain that the classics have no message for 
our modern day. Here they are wrong. We do not, of course, 
go to the classics for light on geology or chemistry or the me- 
chanical sciences ; but life in its deeper issues is greater than any: 
specialty. The old problems of life rise before us and will not 
down. How the ancients pondered these problems that are just 
as real now as in the days when demigods achieved superhuman 
feats and gods and goddesses ruled human destiny, is a subject 
that forever grips the reflective mind. 

It.must be admitted that the classics are not in every sense 
ideal either in themselves or in their influence on the English 
of the student. Their ethical and spiritual content can never 
satisfy a soul that has known the Light of the world. The 
defects, however, of those classics assigned for college courses 
are, aS a rule, defects not of perversion but of limitation. While 
their aesthetic qualities are nobly inspirational, their ethical appeal 
will not mislead a mind anchored to the truth. The same cannot 
be said of all the modern language authors scheduled for study 
by secular institutions of learning. The great pagan souls in 
their gropings after light, in their strivings to solve the problems 
of human existence, present a phase of transcendent genius, of 
human history and human interest and, I might add, of splendid 
pathos, that no liberal education justly can ignore. Experience 
testifies that the classics properly presented tend to give sanity 
and breadth of view and to promote spiritual culture by reén- 
forcing our Christian ideals and our Christian faith. That is to 
say, they develop mind and character, which after alli are the 
essential basis of English style. 

‘The classics, then, may be intensely practical. If ever a cen- 
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tury was dominated by science and by a sense of the practical, 
it was the nineteenth century. And yet many of its choicest 
souls delighted in the far-off past. A very large part of its 
greatest literature—to speak of English only—sprung from 
the study of classic life and times. What is true of the masters 
of English is true likewise of the student of English; that sub- 
ject which exerts the greater attraction upon his spirit will 
have the greater influence upon his English work. And this 
attraction depends not solely upon the subject. Oftentimes it 
may depend even more upon the teacher— upon the manner 
in which the subject is presented. The classics and the modern 
languages should not be taught as if they were an end in them- 
selves. Their relation to other branches of knowledge, and 
especially to English, should never be ignored. The teachers in 
a college are a cooperative association. Language teachers ought 
to be such in a very special way. That each language reacts 
upon every other, is a truth that should receive constant em- 
phasis from all. 

There are many methods of presenting both the classics and 
the modern languages. But there is no good method that does 
not stress that which in them all is most important. The best 
culture that all the languages confer is not the result of transla- 
tion, of drill in declension and conjugation, of delving after roots, 
of parsing and analysis; essential as all these things may be. 
What chiefly makes for excellence in all literatures is that which 
kindles a fire within the soul. It is found in the great story that 
they tell, in the vivid and sublime pictures they present, by means 
of which they arouse imagination and emotion, form the taste 
and beget a manly style. Put this spirit into the soul of the stu- 
dent and his thought will burn its way into vital utterance. 

Which should be given precedence, the classics or the modern 
languages, is a question that judicious pedagogy must decide. 
Many leaders of thought in our day would answer: “By all 
means, the modern languages.” Professor Kuno Francke in his 
German Ideals of To-day. a work published six years before the 
recent war, says: “We do not care — this is the instinctive feel- 
ing among the younger generation of parents — we do not care to 
have the life knocked out of our children with the old learning 
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The true essential demand of a liberal education is 
that we should be made intellectually at home in our own coun- 
try and people — and only after these requirements have been 
met the study of the older world should come in as an ele- 
ment in the education of the average man.” 

Statements like that of Professor Francke and other high 
authorities both here and abroad may indicate that the modern 
languages mean to hold their own. Equally strong is the evi- 
dence that the classics shall not be thrust into the discard. A 
reversion to the classics in our colleges must be heralded by a 
similar movement in our secondary schools. Already there are 
signs of such a movement. To give one significant instance: 
Data recently gathered by the University of Iowa show that 
during the school year just ended, Latin was taught in 322 high 
schools of Iowa as against 311 for the preceding year. After 
English it was the leading language taught and the only one to 
record a gain. This is but further evidence of a trend that has 
been generally manifest in more recent years. Not to bore you 
by quoting statistics that you are probably familiar with, | 
would refer you to the Report of the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, issued in 1916. From that report we learn 
that since 1890 there has been a great and almost continuous 
growth of Latin in our secondary schools. 

And this devotion to Latin has been amply justified by results. 
The records of the College Entrance Examination Board for 
the years 1914, 1915 and 1916 show that, whether we consider 
the combined ratings in all the non-classical subjects or the ratings 
in the individual non-classical subjects, the classical students 
reveal a pronounced superiority over the non-classical. Dealing 
with English in particular, the report says: “In English the 
classical candidates had an advantage, ranging from 235 per 
cent in the highest rating (90 to 100) to 58 per cent in the 
passing grade (i. e, 53 per cent of the classical candidates passed 
as against 33.5 per cent of the non-classical ).” 

Both the classics and the modern languages help greatly to 
form the complete man equipped for service in the larger sense. 
Generally speaking, the classics contribute more to this effect. 
Their value, as I conceive it, may be summed up in this way: 
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Even superficially studied, they throw much light upon our 
English speech, which is so largely derived from Greek and 
Latin; by developing the student’s sense of form, of differenti- 
ation and scientific analysis, they give him a mental discipline that 
few other studies can confer. Thoroughly mastered, they intro- 
duce him directly to the greatest intellectual life the world has 
known, to sources of profoundest culture and almost matchless 
inspiration. What all this means to the student of English need 
not be emphasized. 

The modern languages tend in a lesser degree to most of the 
same results. But to these they add one great advantage; 
they offer an interesting and cultural field of present-day special- 
ism that appeals to scholarship and acts as a powerful spur to 
the creative mind. All things considered, I am inclined to the 
view that the English of college students owes little less to the 
modern languages than to the classics. 
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Conscientious writers of history and diligent readers of history 
as well, know how difficult a thing it is to observe closely, to 
record faithfully, and above all, to pronounce a just judgment on 
recent or passing events, especially on the motives and purposes 
which determine the moral character of the actions and the con- 
duct of the persons who figure in such events. This difficulty 
lies in the very nature of the task which the historian of con- 
temporary events has to accomplish. He is called upon to 
focalize his observational and critical powers upon a series of 
rapidly shifting occurrences and the complicated interplay of 
human thoughts, passions, interests and volitions in the shaping 
of events which have not as yet sharply defined relations and 
connections with one another. He has to keep mentally alert 
and morally straight. He has to struggle against his personal 
prepossessions or trample upon partisan prejudices and be sternly 
resolved to find out and publish the whole truth. He must remain 
calm, patient, reserved, amid the most alluring temptations to 
indulge in exaggerated statements, and yet he must be bold and 
brave enough to stand by the facts despite the threats and clam- 
ors of the contending groups and opposing factions which sev- 
erally. claim to represent that public opinion whose verdict on 
current historical events is supposed to be irreversible. 

If he purposes to be more than a mere chronicler of passing 
events he must face his task in the same spirit of disinterested 
service and judicial fairness that is expected of the historian 
who has the advantage of being separated by many years from 
the persons and the events of which he tells, and is on that ac- 
count rightly prepared to sift and collate all the facts and to 

(120) 
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appraise fairly the whole mass of evidence he has collected 
through painstaking and prolonged research. 

Less than two years have elapsed since the close of the most 
dreadful war thus far in the history of the world That horrid 
orgy of the human passions licensed and trained to deeds of 
organized malevolence, has left to the vanquished a heritage of 
galling misery, of maddening resentment that will embitter their 
lives and the lives of their descendants for generations to come. 
Even the victors have paid dearly for their triumph. It has 
exacted from them a frightful toll of human lives, incalculable 
stores of wealth, the destruction of hundreds of thousands of 
peaceful, happy homesteads, the devastation of lands bounteously 
blessed by nature and teeming with thrifty, contented people long 
renowned for their agricultural, industrial and artistic skill. To 
them the war has left a legacy of sorrow, a heart breaking sense 
of their utter inability to recoup their losses scarcely less toler- 
able than the miseries endured by the vanquished peoples. They 
are mourning with the millions of their bereaved countrymen 
the loss of the strongest and best of their sons; and now to that 
burden of pain and sorrow is added the heavy moral obligation 
of effecting a sincere reconciliation with the defeated nations by 
making friendly overtures to them, not only in the measure and 
manner dictated by considerations of justice and humanity, but in 
full accord with the prescriptions of all-embracing Christian 
charity. 

To some future master historian must this generation look to 
tell the true story of that awful catastrophe; to trace its origin, 
progress and consequences; to collect and bring to light all the 
available documentary evidence, the diplomatic conversations, the 
official despatches, the claims and counter claims advanced by 
the ambassadors of the States embroiled, and even the testimony 
of press correspondents and of the authors of books and pamph- 
lets and articles professedly giving correct accounts of the parts 
played by the several participants in bringing on the great 
tragedy. To him will fall the task of setting before a waiting 
world the fundamental moral causes of the war, the criminal 
disregard of the rights of weaker nations, the bartering of prin- 
ciple for expediency, the scheming duplicities and lying declar- 
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ations of certain crafty ministers of state, and the other shame- 
ful acts of personal turpitude which have befouled the policies of 
the European chancelleries, disgraced the record of European 
diplomacy and discredited even its best promises in the eyes of 
all free peoples as representing essentially the same old hypo- 
critical cunning and secretive plotting that have marked its course 
at every step in the last century from the Congress of Vienna 
down to the Treaty of Berlin and the iniquities of the Brest- 
Litovsk Conference 

Only such an historian will be able to determine the measure 
of praise or blame that should be assigned to each of the belliger- 
ents as revealed by the service each rendered to civilization and 
the progress of freedom, or the mischief it wrought by acting 
as principal or abettcr of the immoral policies and intrigues whicii 
brought on a calamity the most shocking and morally revolting 
in the annals of civilized nations. Present-day writers who would 
give a fairly convincing account of the dread cataclysm may well 
hesitate attempting the task set for them; for it is a task that is 
thickly strewn with temptations to leave the thorny road of truth 
and take the pleasanter paths that flatter national pride and afford 
opportunities for indulging the rancour which should have died 
out with the ending of the war. 

If, however, a writer is fortunate enough to escape the pitfalls 
into which many of our popular writers on the war topics have 
fallen, he will do good service for the cause of historical truth, 
even should he fail to invest his theme with the gripping interest 
which the press and magazine romancers count upon exciting 
in the average run of war fiction readers. May I here suggest 
that the purport of these reflections on the difficulties that beset 
the writer and the reader of current history, is to forewarn and 
thus to forearm both against many of the statements and in- 
ferences put forward nowadays by certain irresponsible speakers 
and writers concerning postwar reconstruction. 

By adopting the suggested precautions, I think we shall pro- 
vide ourselves and our students with an approach to the mental 
and moral attitude it is necessary to assume in order that 
the lessons we give them may prove mentally stimulating and 
morally inspiring. That attitude forestalls the tendency to mis- 
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judge the acts of the leading statesmen and officials of Europe 
and of our own country. It discriminates between the conduct 
of individual rulers and governments and the people subject to 
them. It gives honor to merit wherever found, and condemns 
only when the weight of the evidence makes condemnation a 
moral duty. To fix that attitude in the student’s consciousness, 
the teacher should again and again stress the moral obligation 
of collecting and examining all the data for determining the 
character of any given question or issue, and of refraining from 
hasty conclusions as to the moral responsibility of rulers and 
peoples for the world war. These precautions being observed 
we may safely proceed to discuss the great domestic and inter- 
national issues which the war has developed. Our aim, in the 
first p!ace, should be to inculcate right moral ideas and ideals 
by interpreting the moral content of such current expressions 
as the “new era,” “reawakened national consciousness”, “inter- 
national mind” and thus help to develop right thinking and 
the will to do one’s whole duty according to the broader 
meaning which now attaches to the rights and obligations of 
the citizens of a free State. 


As one of the many good results of our country’s participa- 
tion in the war for freedom we have gained a keener insight into 
our moral as well as our civil relations not only to our own 
fellow-citizens but to all the peoples of the earth. With this 
clearer insight has come a quickened sympathy for the nations 
that are still struggling for that freedom which some tyrannical 
governments would deny them despite all the toils and sacrifices 
the American people offered in their behalf. With the deeper 
appreciation of the worth of freedom we now have is joined 
an increased interest in the welfare of the toiling millions of our 
countrymen and a fuller sense of the duty that rests upon us 
all of seeing to it that the wage earners have an increment of 
social freedom and economic opportunity commensurate with 
their services to the country and consistent with the natural and 
the constitutional rights of all other classes of their fellow- 
citizens. 


In a thousand variants of the one insistent demand for polit- 
ical and social reconstruction on a democratic basis, we are re-- 
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minded by men who are studying the situation that the old 
system of exploitation of weaker peoples by greedy commercial 
rivals, of imperial arrogance, of class privilege, of economic 
favoritism, has forever passed away and that a new era of social 
justice and industrial freedom has everywhere begun for the 
long-oppressed working classes of our own and the liberated 
European nations. 

We are assured by optimistic authorities that the European 
powers have learned through bitter experience to rely less on 
diplomatic trickery and brute force, and more on open cove- 
nants, good faith and friendly international cooperation; that, 
as a result of this lesson, their relations with one another will 
henceforth be marked by a conciliatory policy, and such a spirit 
of benevolent enterprise and mutual confidence that the dreadful 
wounds of the war will be shortly bound up and healed and 
renewed vigor imparted to the political and social ideals of all 
civilized peoples. 

As to the wild excesses of the Bolsheviki in Russia and in some 
of the newly formed States of Southern Europe, the threaten- 
ing attitude of their allies in England, France, and even in this 
country, we are asked to believe that these ominous evils with 
the economic disturbances which are felt in almost all the lead- 
ing countries of the world are but passing indications of a gen- 
eral reaction to conditions that will issue in much needed social 
and industrial reforms. We are counseled to adjust our legis- 
lative and governmental activities to the situation as it continues 
to develop under the influence of the new social forces which 
are everywhere at work, and which no executive or legislative 
agency now in control can safely ignore, much less oppose. Such 
counsels are timely. They do credit to the men who are seek- 
ing to guide the public mind into right thinking channels amid 
the perils that beset the political and social progress of the strug- 
gling nations. 

Yet any one who will give serious thought to the situation 
must admit that such warnings will not help much to readjust 
the thoughts and the purposes of the masses of the people in 
any country, no matter what its form of government may be, if 
the individuals composing the masses fail to understand the per- 
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sonal duties which each owes to every other individual of the 
mass; or is ignorant of, or unwilling to act on the principle that 
the welfare of each member of the group called the nation, is 
indispensable to the welfare of the whole nation, that a strong, 
prosperous people are so, just because the individuals compos- 
ing it are virile and progressive; that if, on the contrary, a nation 
is weak or unprogressive in any sense, it is so precisely because 
the individuals that make it up are feeble, cowardly, or indolent. 

The moral reformation of the individual citizen is the first 
postulate to any system of national reconstruction that may elim- 
inate the evils of the old discredited order. The chief factor in 
the development of a vigorous national life is the public recog- 
nition by the great body of the people of the principles and sanc- 
tions of the divine law as related to the mutual rights and duties 
of the governing authorities and the people subject to them. 
To ground our students in the knowledge and practice of these 
principles is an objective worthy the most earnest, the most un- 
tiring efforts of the teacher of history. Notwithstanding the 
assertions of our modern pragmatists to the contrary, the deter- 
minants of moral conduct for nations as well as for individuals 
are now precisely what they have heretofore been;—the un- 
changing expression of the divine Intelligence and Will in the 
sphere of man’s rational activities. 

The right knowledge which everyone may acquire concerning 
the divine economy in human affairs, and the constant personal 
endeavor to do the divine Will when once known, -are the twin 
inerrant guides that can lead men and nations to fulfill their 
appointed secular missions and thus enable both to attain their 
ultimate destiny in the providential order. So far then as 
regards the citizen’s responsibility to his Creator under the prov- 
idential environment of society and government, and so far as 
the civic rights and duties appertaining thereto are concerned, 
the old order of right and wrong, of personal accountability to 
God, of divine approbation for the good and of reprobation for 
the evil one may do, remains unchanged and unchangeable. 
Since the “thoughts of men have widened with the process of 
the suns”, and since the mighty events that have recently oc- 
curred are, to all appearances, but harbingers of the momentous 
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social and political changes which are yet to come and for which 
far seeing thinkers advise us all to prepare, it is the part of wise 
leadership in State and Church and school, in bank and shop, in 
mill and mine, to help the great mass of men and women every- 
where to make the necessary moral adjustments which the times 
demand, so that the individual, the family and the State may de- 
serve to survive the impending social crisis. 

These great world events with the signs of revolution that 
are daily multiplying in our own as they are in other lands, may 
at length usher into this blood-burdened world’a better political 
and social dispensation than even the best of republics has 
known. It may well be that when the wrathful visitation shall 
have scrapped completely the existing economic machinery, 
clearer vision will come to statesmen and rulers, to congress and 
peoples, and that to the struggling masses of mankind will be at 
last granted some more heart-cheering prospect of industrial free- 
dom, brotherly sympathy and economic justice than have hitherto 
been offered them. 

In the opinion of some of our statesmen we are under the 
moral obligation of promoting world peace even at the risk of 
becoming responsible with the leading European powers for the 
preservation of their peace and well-being, a duty which is, of 
course, primarily theirs. The covert assumption in this assertion 
is that the United States is shirking an international obligation, is 
breaking faith with the allied powers and disappointing the 
peop'es of the newly-formed States in Europe. The logic of the 
politician rather than that of the statesman is here in evidence. 
No doubt every civilized nation is morally bound to promote in- 
ternational peace; is bound, consequently, to abstain from acts 
which 2zre known to be provocative of war, and to cooperate with 
other nations in diffusing the blessings of good government and 
wise legis!ation among the people. But it is also certain that each 
nation is rightly empowered to determine for itself whether the 
circumstances in a given case are such as render a special manner 
of cooperation or immediate helpful action morally binding. Our 
government is evidently not opposed to the principle of a League 
of Nations, indeed, the course of public opinion in the country for 
many years past has been steadily set toward international arbi- 
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tration as the first requisite of such a scheme; but we are not 
as yet prepared to enter into formal binding conditions which 
some other nation would have us accept, especially as the terms 
involved would demand a departure from our traditional policy 
of non-interference with matters of European diplomacy and 
perhaps force this country to maintain a gigantic military estab- 
lishment. 

A decisive answer to the charge that we are morally delinquent 
in not joining in the proposed League may be thus given: A 
nation’s paramount obligation is to safeguard its own national 
existence first; subordinate to this comes the duty of promoting 
international justice and peace. If it fail in the primary duty 
of preserving its own national existence and its distinctive na- 
tional character it cannot effectively promote the welfare of other 
nations, for the obvious reason that through the neglect of its 
own interests it is inviting and hastening the process of national 
decadence and ruin. The safety of the republic is obviously the 
first aim in any wisely conducted scheme of popular government. 
It is an aim which is justified on the very same grounds of moral 
principle as that which justifies the dictum, self-preservation is 
the first law of nature. As positive evidence of our support of 
the principle and practice of international arbitration we need 
only state the fact that within the last twenty years we have 
negotiated arbitration treaties with more than a score of foreign 
States, and that for fifty years past we have taken a leading part 
in advancing the cause of world-wide peace by associating with 
the representative bodies at home and abroad having for their 
object the establishment of a permanent Council and Court of 
Arbitration for the adjustment of international difficulties and 
the settlement of the disputes that might arise between any of 
the parties pledged to the cause of the world-wide peace. Our 
leading statesmen backed by all right-thinking Americans have 
constantly advocated the cause, enlisting the school, the Church 
and the press in its interest, pleading for the moral and national 
assistance necessary to realize it, working always patiently, 
persistently and hopefully in spite of powerful partisan hostility 
and the mockery of profiteering politicians and the subsidized 
agents of military preparedness. 
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If, therefore, our government does not see its way just now 
to join the League of Nations .it is not because the American 
people have repudiated the faith in the essential value of the 
principle underlying the scheme, but simply because the modus 
operandi of the proposed covenant affords us no reasonable 
guarantee that in uniting with our late associates in the war to 
further universal peace we shall be the better able to conserve 
at once Our own paramount interests as a free people and help 
the other nations to escape the evils of war. Confident as we 
are that the course we are taking on this question is in full 
accord with our moral obligations and constitutional rights we 
rest our case with the frank statement of our reasons for taking 
that course, and leave the issue to the cooler moments of reflec- 
tion which must eventually come to the statesmen critics when the 
American people register their will in the November elections. 

In connection with this topic, we might explain how our 
country, as the leading republic of the world, has a special mis- 
sion among the nations, —a mission to which all the events of 
its history plainly point, and upon which the recent world events 
cast a peculiarly vivid light. By the common consent of the 
nations, no less than by our own conception of the national des- 
tiny, our mission is to exemplify the superiority of popular gov- 
ernment as a means of insuring the rights of the individual cit- 
izen, and at the same time conserving the political and social 
well-being of the State. As the chief exemplar of the principle 
of self-government, it is our great privilege to show to less fa- 
vored peoples how they toc may establish and preserve free in- 
stitutions like ours, and thus lay deep and broad the foundation 
of national peace and prosperity. 

Our students need to be forewarned, however, against the 
growing tendency to exalt democracy at the expense of right 
reason and historic fact. The propaganda now running its 
course is to the effect that all of the social, political and economic 
ills of the time are the legitimate fruits of the monarchial system 
of government; that this form of polity whether constitutional 
or otherwise has outlived its usefulness and should therefore be 
abolished, since at best it represents not the popular will but 
rather a usurpation of the power primarily seated in the 
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people. Loyalty to democracy itself demands that we com- 
bat such extravagant views concerning the origin and scope of 
the civil power. This we shall do effectually by showing that 
the people are indeed the repositories of the governing power in 
a democracy, but that they are at the same time only trustees 
of that power under God and are accountable to Him for the 
use they make of it. 

As the logical corollary of this, we can establish the truth 
that the only adequate sanction and safeguard for a demo- 
cratic as well as for any other form of government is found in 
the recognition by the citizens and their chosen legislators and 
executives of the moral bonds which exact their common allegi- 
ance to the divine law of right; that is, to the moral principles 
ordained of God whereby the conduct of the governing as well 
as the governed is regulated for the ends of private peace, secur- 
ity and liberty, and for the freedom and prosperity of the body 
politic functioning under the guarantees of just and impartially 
executed laws. 

Here we may rightly enough stress the truth that the gov- 
erning authorities are to be upheld in the exercise of all their 
just powers; that rebellion against the State, secret plotting with 
domestic or alien enemies, covert or open propaganda of doc- 
trines destructive of the government or the well-being of the 
people, or any other form of attack upon rightly constituted 
authority in any department of the civil economy, is rebellion 
against Him whose will it is that the governing and the governed 
should cooperate to,secure the common good, each laboring to 
promote the reign of goed orcer and of just laws, to the end 
that all may enter into the possession of liberty and of the social 
happiness which the Creator has intended for creatures destined 
to thrive only under submission to His all-beneficent law. 


Chief among the current questions which affect the moral 
attitude as well as the social-economic interests of all classes 
of our citizens, is that of the so-called struggle for industrial 
freedom and a wider range of economic opportunity for the 
working masses. As the aim we should have in view in this 
as in other subjects we treat in the current history class is to 
imbue our students with the moral principles involved, we should 
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emphasize and enlarge upon the phases of economic competition 
resulting from the use of labor-saving machinery and the in- 
crease of economic goods resulting from the latter. This cco- 
nomic competition gave free play to man’s. acquisitive propensities 
and thus gave to the less scrupulous but more enterprising com- 
petitors for wealth ample opportuniucs to exploit the economic 
needs as well as the economic productions of their less favored 
fellow men, the wage-earners. While we should frankly admit 
that the complaints of the workers represent a crying need {or 
reform in the whole system of quantity production and distri- 
bution, we should also show that those who advocate violent 
reprisals upon the owners of property and capital or who en- 
courage the workers to deeds of critninal revenge, are the worst 
enemies of the cause they profess to serve. 


We can offer historical evidence in support of the. doctrine 
that social justice, economic opportunity and free competition, 
wait upon the application of legislative and judicial principles, 
founded upon the rights and duties of the individual, of the 
authority of government to conserve those rights and enforce 
those duties in so far as they spring from the conditions of the 
social order and react npon the body politic. Peace and well 
being can come only through the orderly processes of just law 
and order and the moral sanction of such law, in the existing 
economic organizations. With this point of view clearly indicated 
and further illumined by the historic attitude of the Church in 
regard to the rights and duties of employers and employees, we 
may go all the lengths of righteous indignation, of a passionate 
love for justice to fellow men in condemning a system whica 
regards the workers as merely material factors in production and 
therefore not entitled to any rights outside those which the 
employers may care to recognize. In discussing this feature of 
the industrial problem, we should meet the issue which the 
advocates of direct action are fond of raising these days, to 
the effect that the Catholic Church is the uncompromising 
enemy of industrial liberty, the chief defender of the 
corporate form of industrial exploitation and the interested 
counsel for the continuance of things as they are. We can best 
dispose of this charge by citing the uniform teaching of the 
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Church on the relations which should be maintained between the 
rich and the poor, between employers and employees, and by 
giving historical proofs drawn from her conciliary decrees from 
apostolic times onward, that she has labored constantly and 
effectively to ameliorate the conditions of the struggling masses. 

To the rich and powerful ones of earth she addresses her 
sternest admonitions regarding their obligations toward the toil- 
ing classes, reminding them that they are not the masters of the 
wealth they have and must live up to the responsibilities it im- 
poses in the social order: that they must give a just recompense 
to all who labor for them, and join to the acts of justice which the 
natural law dictates, the nobler deeds of the charity which sees 
in the worker, however humble his estate may be, a brother full 
titled in his right to have such portion of the abundant goods 
his favored brother possesses, that he may not be forced to 
cry out against the tyranny which would rob him of his dignity 
as a man and Christian. 

The solicitude of the Church for the true welfare of the toiling 
poor is attested in the beneficent character of her ministry which 
regards God’s poor as the Church’s rarest treasure: indeed her 
deep interest and special concern for them has-been and still is 
a scandal to the proud rich and a reproach to the powerful ones 
of the financial and industrial world who know her to be their 
most determined foe, the only one really capable of defeating 
their unscrupulous economic plans. Side by side with the story of 
her splendid spiritual conquests in every age, we may read the 
record of her inspiring achievements in behalf of the poor, the 
laboring and the weak, the dispossessed of every rank and 
class, all the victims of political and social injustice. The Church 
alone in the earlier centuries of her strenuous battle for the 
rights of men dared to stand between the cowering slave and 
his cruel master. She alone struck down the merciless arm of 
imperial Rome, ever raised to smite the wretched captive. She 
brought the haughty patricians and the scions of imperial 
wealth and rank as well as the sullen plebeian multitude to revere 
the truth of God and live up to the highest standards of self- 
sacrificing virtue. Under her kindly compelling influence the 
high and mighty in camp and court as well as the lowly servants 
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of the State in the fields, the mines, the shops and streets, 
recognized the intrinsic beauty and power of the Gospel message 
and paid willing allegiance in word and thought and con- 
duct, to the power of the Gospel guarantee of personal and 
social happiness epitomized in the sublime words of the Divine 
Teacher and -Guide,— “All things therefore, whatsoever you 
would that men should do to you, do you also to them.” 
(Matt. 7:12) 

She pursued her beneficent mission all through the centuries 
of feudal oppression, shielding the vassals from the rapacity of 
the nobles and demanding and enforcing legal protection for the 
serfs, wresting from hostile kings and courts the titles to the soil 
which the tenant labor made productive, and organizing the 
tradesmen, builders, and craftsmen into guilds for mutual pro- 
tection and industrial freedom. In these latter days when wealth 
entrenched in prescriptive rights and special privilege would deny 
even the right of self-protection to the workers, she proves her- 
self again to be a tower of strength to all enlisted in the cause 
of labor’s honest claims. The great pontiff of the age, Leo 
XIII, labored to actualize such claims in a manner and measure 
adapted to the peculiar character of the social and economic 
issues which have arisen in the shifting condition of our stren- 
uous modern life. Here in our own country we are witness to 
her historic attitude on these vital questions in the general scheme 
for moral and social reorganization recently announced in the 
joint pastoral of the American hierarchy and detailed in the 
working plans of the National Catholic Welfare Council. The 
program contemplates the unification and coordination of Cath- 
olic social endeavor, with the view of meeting the religious, moral, 
intellectual, social and industrial needs of the nation at this crisis 
in its history. It aims to widen the scope of Catholic social in- 
fluence, works and aims, to Christianize the process of American- 
ization, to inform public opinion on the great moral and religious 
problems of the hour, and thus effect a reaction which will bring 
concord to American economic life and permanently purify and 
strengthen American patriotism and American democracy. 


In working out the scheme.all the constructive agencies which 
the Catholic body in this country can command —the school, 
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the press, the lecture bureau and all the organizations already 
engaged in works of Christian charity and social benevolence, 
will be pressed into service for the purpose of combating the 
false principles and theories of social reconstruction which are 
menacing American democracy, and of reclaiming to sound think- 
ing and action all classes of our people. Basing its work on 
the indestructible principles of the Gospel ethics, the Council is 
backed by the whole body of the Catholic clergy and laity to 
safeguard the nation against the pernicious influence of the 
immoral doctrinaires and the self-appointed reformers who 
would banish God and His Church from the family, the school, 
and the State. The broad liberal outlook which marks its pro- 
gram gives assurance that its authors are prepared to carry into 
effect a plan of social reconstruction which jealously safeguards 
the rights of the individual, the family, the Church and the 
State, strengthens the bulwarks of civil liberty and gives a 
new increment of power and permanence to our free institutions. 

In keeping, then, with the object we propose to attain in 
teaching current history topics, we may well utilize the leverage 
afforded us by this movement to impress upon the minds and 
hearts of our students that in Catholic dogma and morals as 
practically applied to the threefold relations of man as Christian, 
citizen ard child of God, lies the secret of social happiness and 
economic prosperity, the unfailing pledge and guarantee of 
national security, freedom and peace. If that thesis be duly 
impressed as being the basis of genuine democracy, our students 
will grow stronger in the conviction that the one true Church 
knows and can apply the one only sure remedy for the ills of a 
world, sick of the vain promises and wretched performances 
that betray the sinister designs of the lying prophets and false 
apostles of the new order 

Let us take up these burning questions and discuss them in the 
light of the Gospel ethics and by the standard of honest historical 
investigation. Then our students, the leaders-to-be, will soon be 
able to give a satisfactory proof of the contention that the accept- 
ance and practice of the morality which the Church has always 
inculcated has done more to cheer and solace the race on the flinty 
road along which it has toiled up to the present vantage ground 
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of civilization, than all the vaunted systems of political or social 
reconstruction ever devised by the reputed masters of economic 


science. We should amplify, illustrate, and prove the thesis that 

the Church is to-day as in all the past, the ever-faithful guardian 
and dispenser of the doctrines than can reestablish the reign of REN 

justice and charity in the industrial world ;— the only doctrines 

that can save the nation as well as the individual from moral 
deterioration and social ruin. 
Finally, we should continually revert to the truth that the § the 
primary condition to all effective measures for the reform of § Wh 
our existing social agencies, is the restoration of the Golden Rule J Gt 
to its rightful place in the workaday relations of all classes and § the 
conditions of human society. Let the beginning and the end of § tet 
every lesson on these matters reflect our personal conviction based § St! 
upon sound philosophy and historical experience, that the pledge § 
of genuine social reform, of right economic adjustments, of in- § 1a 
dustrial conciliation and of steady progress in the path of liberty, § 
justice and lasting peace, is held by the nation which lives and § th 
acts in the spirit of that saving truth announced by Christ, the J of 
Light of the World, the Leader of Men: “Seek ye first the : 
c 


Kingdom of God and His justice and all these things shall be 
added unto you.” (Luke xii, 31.) 
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RETENTION OF GREEK IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


REVEREND REDMOND J. WALSH, S. J., ST. JOSEPH’S COLLEGE, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The most desperate fighting is always done by men who have 
their backs to the wall, or, to modernize the metaphor, by men 
who are fighting in the last line of trenches. The advocates of 
Greek are not, let us hope, nearing the proverbial wall, or making 
their stand in the last trench: surely the position cannot be 
termed as desperate as that. We cannot, however, deny that the 
struggle is sharp and fierce and that the humanizing, refining cul- 
ture course of studies, understood in the old-fashioned sense, is 
harshly treated by the present inartistic, restless race of money- 
winners. “Time is money, and money is everything —” this is 
the modern motto, and those who follow it are utterly incapable 
of understanding the value of a course of education which is 
willing to sacrifice many years of a man’s life in teaching him 
how to think properly, how to get the sane, broad, mature view 
of life. 

We are not yet fighting in the last trench. It is all-necessary, 
however, to know where that trench lies, so that if we are ever 
beaten back to it we may realize our desperate position. The 
modern opposition to Greek is practical, not theoretical. Few 
intelligent persons will deny that an appreciative contact with 
Greek thought and Greek literature refines one and gives one 
greater power of thought and feeling and self-expression; it 
imparts a quickness of mental perception, a keenness of intel- 
lectual insight, a discriminative appreciation of varying beauties 
and harmonies, an instinctive preference for the delicate rather 
than the clumsy, the accurate rather than the careless or slouchy, 
that joy in searching and finding out the many fields of truth 
which enters characteristically into the make-up of the “lively 
Greek.” Few intelligent persons deny the power of Greek to 
liberally infuse these life-giving elements into a man’s character ; 
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but the process takes time and time is money, and there the 
modern argument ends. True, we are rather powerless in chang- 
ing men’s attitude towards Greek ; and our weakness is vastly 
increased by the great number of educators who have been be. 
guiled into stamping the Greek course as a “mediaeval ouworn 
antique.” But what we can do, and what we must do, is to make 
it the constant attitude and endeavor of our educational activity 
to have more Greek rather than less; we should feel that we 
should be very traitors to our calling as the high priests of !earn- 
ing, if through our fault the time should come when there was no 
school or college where Homer and Plato and Demosthenes and 
Sophocles were not placed high above even the eloquence of 
Cicero and the delicate music of Virgil. 


It is not our purpose to demonstrate the educative value of 
Greek. The extreme importance which an appreciative study of 
Greek holds in a liberal course, the desirability of the study of 
Greek for a large number of students, these are, I take it, unde- 
batable questions. They are the well-founded assumptions from 
which we start. Nor do we intend to indicate the precise status 
which Greek should obtain in our high schools and colleges. We 
merely wish to suggest the necessity of extreme sanity during 
these days of novelty and freakish new fashions in everything. 
It is well at a conference such as the present to recall the reasons 
why for centuries Greek has held such a prominent place, and to 
reflect also that these same reasons hold to-day. This is our 
proposition in theory—a liberal course of studies includ- 
ing Greek for a great majority of the students who come to our 
high schools, is the ideal we would like to see attained. In 
practice we have been forced more or less to compromise, but we 
should always remember that in principle we have not yielded, 
that the world needs Greek as much to-day as ever, and what is 
more, that its impatience with the Greek course, instead of being 


an indication of progress, is perhaps just a trifle suggestive of J 


new-rich vulgarity. Of course there are some who over-empha- 
size the value of Greek. They would have us believe that without 
contact with Greek literature a man is woefully wanting. This 
is exaggeration. These would have the study of Greek obligatory 
for all— whether high school or college students. Such an atti- 
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tude only harms the cause of true education and suggests the 
fanaticism of some of the humanists. 

Then there are others who so minimize the practical advantage 
to be obtained from Greek that they would without demur allow 
the study of Greek to sink into oblivion. 

A moderate conservatism seems the better course. Greek must 
not be allowed to go. There will always be some young men 
who will see the advantages of the complete liberal course, and 
they will wish to enter high schools where Greek is taught; 
then there will always be parents who will wish their sons to 
pursue the liberal course; and lastly as teachers and advisers, 
we can prevail successfully upon not.a few to have patience 
enough, even in these impatient days, to undertake and complete 
the full liberal course. We must remember that it is of no small 
importance whether Greek is to be retained or lost permanently 
—we must also remember that Greek will most assuredly pass 
from the doors of our schools unless we teachers are convinced 
of its worth as an educator, and are enthusiastic in attracting to 
the Greek course all those who show that they are cut of the 
pattern from which real men are made. There must be ample 
opportunity for all. If it is not feasible to have a Greek course 
at all our high schools, at least there should be in eacn one of 
our cities one high school where a Greek course may be had. 
Such a school is a real necessity, if we wish our priests, lawyers, 
doctors, politicians and business men to be the leaders they 
should be. It is not perhaps as necessary for the great multitude, 
but for them it is an undoubted utility. It is our duty as the 
custodians of education to fight strenuously for the duly honor- 
able position of Greek. 

This struggle will appear antiquated and old-fashioned to 
many. But there is a secret that fs being whispered from ear 
to ear of late and it is this, —the world is topsy-turvy, crying 
vociferously for a solution of its problems, and here is the 
secret: The old fashions of thought and action are going to be 
the saviours. The pendulum has been swinging far, far into 
the side of novelty in everything. It will surely swing back to 
old fashion and sanity. Specialization has outdone itself. Every 
line of human activity has developed leaders with marvelous 
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knowledge of the intricacies of their various professioiis, but 
they have been too special, and the world has turned topsy-turvy 
because the broad, eternally true and steadying fundameittals of 
life and thought have been forgotten;-and even when remeinbered 
have been despised as not workable in these days of new wisdom. 


Recently a certain man was asked what criticism he had to 
offer of the Peace Conference. His answer was simple, but 
startling, as simple truths usually are. “When the wise states- 
men of the world sat around the peace table cutting up the world 
for distribution, they forgot that it was God’s world they were 
cutting up.” It was not more advanced knowledge of inter- 
national relations that was needed —there were enough heavy 
tomes of State lore in evidence — it was a penny catechism that 
was lacking. One glance at the first question and answer and 
there would have made a world of difference. It would have 
meant that the hands that sliced up the world and the people 
therein would have cut more carefully and more reverently, 
knowing that God, the owner, was looking on, and that the 


millions of men whose destiny was being decided were not the 
property of any State, but God’s property. An ignorance of 
fundamentals, or at least their neglect, was the great fault at 
Versailles. 


This ignorance or disdain of fundamentals, whether in social, 
religious, political or educational questions, seems to be our 
chief fault and danger to-day. Let us take a glance at some 
forgotten fundamentals. God, the universal fundamental, is 
just as universally forgotten; in State-craft and government the 
fundamental is that the first duty and obligation of a State is 
not to those outside its domain but to those living within its 
borders, and that a government instead of turning itself into 
an international charity organization has not begun its duty 
until it has put a sufficiency of good food before all of its citizens, 
and has given them rich, ample opportunity for -self-development. 
In religion a fundamental is that God spoke to man through His 
Son in language that was so simple that the fisher-folk under- 
stood it. Modern despisers of what is substantial and simple 
have so superciliously criticised the words of Christ until out- 
side the Church no one feels sure what it was that Christ 
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actually said. Dogma is the fundamental of religion. To-day 
the entire Protestant movement may be characterized as a pro- 
test against dogma. : 
Generalities, it is true, get us nowhere; but it is just as true 
that we get nowhere without generalities. They are the broad, 
basic, eternal principles on which all sound success or progress is 
founded ; they are not the structure, but the structure is unsound 
without them; they are not the energies that speed men on to 
progress, they are the steadying forces that guide those energies 


‘aright. The fundamentals of to-day are looked on as old-fash- 


ioned. The era is new, there must be a new State, a new society, 
new finance, new religion, new education, and withal there must 
be new principles on’ which to found these novelties. 

We must leave the field of State-craft to the statesman; the 
field of finance to the financier and merchant; the field of re- 
ligion we willingly and loyally leave to Christ’s Church which 
dauntlessly teaches in these new-fashioned days the old-fashioned 
religion of Jesus Christ. The field of education is ours to retain. 
As teachers we are the appointed high priests, ministering to 
the growing youth of the world, commissioned not only to put 
knowledge into the mind, but as guardians of the century-old 
traditions to stand firm in defence of a true, broad, sound, sane 
education with all that it implies. We must take an unflinching 
stand against the baneful, modernistic theory of education which 
proclaims that the value of educational principles, like religious 
dogma, varies with and is measured by the desire of the present 
generation. Modernism is a theory of variables with no single 
constant except the infallibility of those who stand sponsor 
for the theory. Its effect in religion is an ever-shifting instability 
of principle, in education, a high-sounding shallowness. As high 
priests of Catholic education we must cling to orthodoxy, found- 
ing our faith on the unchanging truths that in our work there 
are two constants, the material to be educated, which is always 
the same human stuff that the first teacher taught, and a set of 
instruments for that training that have been handed down to us 
bright with the use of centuries, well tried, yet not outworn, 
much used, yet not one whit blunted, the old simple methods of 
education that have made the best men in the past and will, if 
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we yield not to the modern educational soviet, make the best men 
in the future. 

As teachers we serve the people, but we are more than servants, 
we are leaders and directors of thought. We do not give the 
people what they want, we are to give them what they need. In 
permitting large numbers of capable youths to pursue the liberal 
course of studies without the inclusion of Greek, we are retro- 
grading, not culpably perhaps, but by force of circumstances, 
The difficulties in the teaching of Greek have brought that study 
into decided disfavor, and we have compromised on the principle 
that a less perfect education is better than no education at all. 
We were face to face with the alternative of excluding the 
Greek, or excluding the boy. Naturally we include the boy and 
exclude the Greek, and yet this is real retrogression. An im- 
portant element, a most potent factor in education, is rather 
universally omitted. 

Shall we rigorously revert to our old standard and vindicate 
for Greek the high position which all feel to be due to it? We 
will waive the question as to whether all our high schools, not 
strictly business schools, should include Greek in their course; 
what we should insist on is this: We must not yield an inch on 
the Greek question unless forced to do so. This sounds ob- 
stinate and even unreasonable. It is neither. If we were to 
submit to the vote of this conference, the question of the supreme 
value of a course including Greek, I feel sure that the great 
majority would give unhesitating approval. If then we favor 
Greek as a prominent factor in education, are we not logically 
forced to fight for its fitting position in our educational system? 
We certainly are. 

And what is that position? First, and this is perhaps the most 
important of all, we, as teachers, train not only the rank and file 
but the leaders as well, those men who will wield great influence 
over other men. Whether these leaders be clergymen, lawyers, 
medical men, scientists, politicians or business men, they should 
have the best that education can give them. Before they diverge 
into their various special studies or lines of activity, they should 
have been trained and moulded by their high school and college 
course into sane, well balanced, quick witted, broad minded in- 
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telligent young men. Not that at the close of their college 
career they should be treasuries of information. No, the college 
should form, not inform. The ideal-of a college should be to 
send from its doors these future leaders with all their powers 
quickened and developed and ready to exercise their activities, 
powerfully, sanely and effectively in whatever avocation they 
decide upon. 

We would therefore briefly state our position thus: Greek is 
an important factor in perfect education. As guardians of the 
sacred traditions of education we should in theory and in practice 
favor more Greek rather than less. Under no consideration 
should we consent to universal abolition of the Greek course 
from the high schools. That would be real treason to our duty 
as moulders of men. Our strict duty is to see that there is ample 
and easy opportunity for all who wish to undertake it, a thorough, 
old-fashioned Greek course, under thorough, old-fashioned teach- 


ers. 





MUTUAL RELATIONS OF HIGH SCHOOLS AND 
COLLEGES 


BROTHER EDWARD, F. S. C., LA SALLE ACADEMY, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Much has been written and much more no doubt will be written 
on the reorganization of the whole scheme of education — cle- 
mentary, secondary, collegiate and professional—and a new 
meaning and scope given to these terms, but in this paper, I have 
had in mind that the term high school as used in our country, 
refers to a four-year course subsequent to, if not based on, an 
elementary course of about eight years; and that the term college 
refers to a period of four years of liberal education founded on 
the four years of high school. 

The basic mutual relations of college and high school have 
nowhere been better expressed than in Dean Briggs’s sane little 
volume. The Dean writes: “The main object of high school 
and college is the same —to establish character; to make that 
character more efficient through knowledge; to make moral 
character more efficient through mental discipline.” It goes 
without saying that our Catholic high schools and colleges, with 
which I am chiefly concerned, have a clear conception of what 
is meant by Christian character, and bend all their efforts to 
establish it, undisturbed by the confusion of thought about it 
in the world at large. Character with them is “life dominated 
by principle,” and the cornerstone of this principle is the Ten 
Commandments. But while character is the main object of the 
schools, preparation for living in its widest sense is a secondary 
object, and may be phrased as “making character more efficient 
through knowledge and mental discipline.” 

Knowledge then and mental discipline are matters of concern 
to both institutions in question, and our purpose is to discuss 
how these institutions can mutually aid to bring about the best 
results. High schools have misconceptions as to colleges, and 
colleges have misconceptions as to high schools, so that both 
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ofien work at cross purposes to the injury of the student who 
seeks help at their doors. Mistakes are not confined to either 
one; they are different because of point of view and experience 
and they are not necessarily the mistakes only of the secular 
school. Sometimes both colleges and high schools labor under 
the same delusion. Before attempting to point out some of 
these mistakes, to outline legitimate exceptions, to suggest rem- 
edies and improvements, it may be well to repeat certain funda- 


mental facts. 

Not all high school students go to college, or have even a re- 
mote hope of going to college. Ninety per cent or more of all 
classes of high school students do not enter college. Among 
Catholic high school students, the percentage is probably higher, 
for the reason that our people in great measure are poor and 
cannot afford the luxury of four years at college. Catholic high 
schools must then give great attention to courses of study that 
will do the most for the greatest number. Frequently their . 
students must use the high school as the gateway to the pro- 
fessional school and to a subsequent career. The course of 
study needed for them ill-prepares for the ordinary college. 
Moreover, their uniform poverty and restricted personnel con- 
fine them to few courses and often to hard conditions. In a 
word, they may prepare their students to enter college only by 
dint of hard labor and great sacrifice. The colleges must bear 
this condition in mind and not look for-too much or expect the 
impossible. This shortage among Catholics and others, of 
aspirants for college work is regrettable, for as a writer in 
the Atlantic for May, 1920, said: “We need two things in a 
democracy; the highest possible level of education, and the 
best possible training for those of superior ability.” He re- 
voices what an educational expert (N. M. Butler) of wide 
vision had said several years before: “It is important for our 
civilization and for our culture that the number of pupils going 
forward to higher institutions of learning be largely increased.” 
The secular schools are striving to meet this need. Our Catholic 
schools of similar grade may be striving even harder, but they 
can do more than they are doing. What ought to be done to 
send the greatest number possible to college, is the concern of 
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both high school and college and is within the province of both. 
They must work it out between them. 

The college must be a source of inspiration to the high school 
by its work, its product, its ideals. It must show the fair face 
of learning not only to the workers within its own gates but to 
all the world as well, by book, lecture, magazine, and newspaper, 
but as its chief business is to make men, it must be able to point 
out to the high school youth those it has made already, — men 
who by reason of attained ability and sterling character have 
made their way in spite of obstacles and competition to the goal 
of real success, and who illustrate for succeeding generations the 
benefits of training and the value of mental discipline; men who 
stand high and well in comparison with their fellows and inspire 
in the impressionable and soaring mind of the high school boy a 
desire to imitate and even to excel; men who “take a large and 
honorable part in the discussion of important subjects and show 
to the world that the old traditions of Catholic learning have 
not been lost.” It is needless to add that these college men must 
be exemplars of that Christian culture, that all-around training 
of heart, mind, and body that Catholic colleges claim to give and 
that they alone are capable of giving completely. It must dem- 
onstrate the benefit of rational college training for all classes, 
but it should for its own preservation and as a ready instrument 
for the recruitment of its numbers, aim to train and send to 
the high schools teachers who will illustrate in their own person, 
culture, refinement, efficiency, and attachment to the scholarly 
ideal ; who will teach the high school boy all that the boy should 
know, make him yearn for self-improvement, give him in- 
creasing responsibility, and steadily strengthen him with a stout 
heart to meet that responsibility. It goes without saying that 
the college must teach the truth and tell the truth. It must not 
make promises that it does not and cannot fulfill. Far better 
is it to prune its courses down to bare essentials, to cut its cata- 
logue down to a dozen pages, to record its advantages in a few 
plain words, than to show a false front and exist only by petty 
misrepresentation. Rumors of inefficiency and deception readily 
float back to the high school. They leave an impression of the 
futility of advanced training, and of the insincerity of its ad- 
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vocates, and they do immeasurable harm to the cause of higher 
education. 

Educational progress is from above downward. The college 
is the parent of the secondary school. “Hence,” says Sachs, 
“the requirements by which fitness for the prosecution of college 
studies can be determined are very properly stipulated by college 
officers, and it is very proper that in some form they will never 
forego the privilege of passing judgment in this respect.” But 
requirements should be reasonable to the end that the fit should 
not be excluded from the opportunities of college. If the re- 
quirements are narrow, cramped; if they are made by college 
specialists without consultation with high school teachers or 
administrators; and if they indicate with wearisome detail the 
method and scope of treatment of the subjects, then many of 
the most promising students are shut out from the higher edu- 
cation and that “level of civilization and culture” referred to 
above, is kept lower than needs be. The Committee of Ten, 
long ago maintained: “It is necessary that the colleges and scien- 
tific schools of the country should accept for admission to 
appropriate courses the attainments of any youth who has passed 
creditably through a good secondary school, no matter to what 
group of studies he may have mainly devoted himself in the 
secondary school.” It might seem unnecessary to quote this in 
any insistent way to the authorities of Catholic colleges, for it 
is well known that it has been their practice quite generally to 
admit on certificate the graduates of good secondary schools, 
especially the graduates of Catholic secondary schools or acad- 
emies because of the more or less organic connection of the 
whole Catholic system. Indeed, until quite recently, there was 
no need of speaking of it. Those Catholic and even secular 
schools that prepared their students for colleges followed the tra- 
ditional classical course that led their students in the orthodox 
classical fashion up to the doors of the college and left them, in 
theory, at least, ready for the rugged ordeal, strictly along 
classical lines, that would prepare them for the professional 
training, then and now the gateway to the sacred ministry, to the 
law, or to the practice of medicine. 

But, times have changed, and because of the pressure of the 
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professional schools, and the need of maintaining certain stand- 
ards, our colleges often find themselves forced to set tic re- 
quirements for entrance in the form of entrance examinaticis to 
be. passed as guarantees of fitness and determinants of ability 
to do college work. If these examinations or these recuire- 
ments are narrow in scope; if they adhere to the theory that 
classical studies alone prepare properly for college and take no 
account of the changes and changing conditions about them; 
if they admit of no professions needing college training other 
than those I have previously mentioned, then they will shut out 
from college or send to the non-Catholic or purely secular schools, 
by far the greatest number of Catholic students who go to college 
at all. Business, science, both physical and social, history and 
economics, are calling to-day for increasing numbers of highly- 
trained men. High school students are aware of this fact and 
they are looking for a place where they can get a broad, 
fundamental education for their chosen career. The narrow, 
restricted courses of most of our colleges offer no help. As 
a result the students either enter trade, commerce, manufacturing, 
directly and make their way from the bottom upwards to places 
of second-rate importance, or they enter institutions, other than 
Catholic, for the instruction they desire, to be too often touched 
with the blight of the materialism that pervades the atmosphere 
of such schools. 


So, to sum up on this subject, our colleges must be liberal in 
their entrance requirements and they must extend and multiply 
their courses. so as to. provide for present-day needs. An ob- 
jector may say that this multiplying of courses is the work of 
the university. It is true that there are some optimistic persons 
who think that the day of a professional and technical education 
based on a preliminary college course has arrived, or will soon 
arrive, but a quiet study of actual conditions will convince them 
that that day has dawned for very few and is not likely to 
dawn. generally in the near or distant future. 

I do not: wish to be misunderstood in reference to liberal 
entrance requirements. I do not advocate taking the ill-prepared 
into college. While I believe with Professor Dewey that ‘“‘one 
of the problems of the college is to make its stores of learning 
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more available to the masses,” yet I know that this cannot be 
accomplished by setting low standards or loose requirements for 
entrance, or by wasting time on the sub-normal and the mediocre, 
to the detriment of the super-normal. The college that does this 
defeats in some measure the reason for its existence. The col- 
lege can do little with unfit material or with material not in the 
right shape. Acceptance of such does not injure the college 
so much as it injures the unfit person himself. 

What is right material? What have the colleges a right to 
demand? How are we to get the right material? How -can 
we get the greatest amount of right material? These are 
pertinent questions that concern college and high school. Car- 
dinal Newman says: “One main portion of intellectual. educa- 
tion, of the labors of both school and university, is to remove the 
original dimness of the mind’s eye; to strengthen and perfect its 
vision; to enable it to look out into the world right forward, 
steadily and truly; to give the mind clearness, accuracy, pre- 
cision; to enable it to use words right, to understand what it 
says, to conceive justly what it thinks about —and to reason 
correctly.” More recently Ex-President Eliot said, “The colleges 
ought to find in the school courses a firm, broad and reasonably 
homogeneous foundation for their work.” The high school 
graduate and especially the graduate about to enter college, 
must give evidence of accuracy of thought, of thoroughness 
rather than superficiality, and on the moral side, some sense 
of responsibility, and strength to meet it. Now it has been 
found that these qualities are not best determined by examina- 
tion, and consequently there has been worked out pretty gen- 
erally throughout the country the certification or affiliation 
method of admitting to college. Professor J. F. Brown says: 
“The balance of custom and opinion as to the best method of 
admitting high school graduates into college favors the certificate 
or accrediting system.” The system enables the teachers and 
principals of secondary schools to have a proper and controlling 
voice as to which of their students are ready for advanced work, 
and at the same time it affords a means of placing a check on 
the presentation of poor material. I might call attention here 
for the few who may not know of it, to the admirable system 
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of affiliation worked out by the faculty of the Catholic Uni- 
versity, and fully explained in the pamphlet on affiliation issued 
by the university. Weak colleges, unfortunately, are likely io 
temporize, no matter whai method of admitting to college is 
used, and they do it to the harm of themselves, the secondary 
schools, the students, and education generally. The Fourth 
Report of the Carnegie Foundation complains: 

“The colleges have interpreted their own minimum standards 
in very elastic fashion and have accepted offerings far below 
their normal standards, and weak and ineffective schools have 
all too gladly recognized in this attitude of the colleges their 
privilege of doing superficial and unsatisfactory work. The 
conditioning of students at college entrance which has under- 
mined the efficiency of college work in the first year, if not 
beyond, has in like fashion sapped the efficiency of many secon- 
dary schools. The possibilities of evading the consequences of 
inaccurate and indifferent work seem too numerous.” 


The person would be simple indeed who would say that the 
foregoing is a condition that obtains only in the magic body of 
institutions revolving about the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching. The lure of mere numbers affects 
colleges, even, it is to be feared, Catholic colleges; the scourge of 
poverty, too, causes a lowering of ideals; and the clamor for 
bigness often ends in the acceptance of unprepared and person- 
ally unambitious young men — young men without serious-mind- 
edness whose goal is a good time and a mere name. These 
prove checks to the wheels of progress; they are mere “leaners” 
as someone has called them, and they become only too often 
the direct opposite of the type portrayed by Chesterton as “know- 
ing a great deal about art, letters, philosophy, and general cul- 
ture; about almost everything, indeed, except the world they are 
living in.” Again, the high school teacher or principal in a 
certificating- system will, under the spur of a reputation for 
sending many to the advanced courses, or through the urgings of 
a fond, but not over-intelligent or considerate parent, recommend 
to the college authorities graduate students whose record gave a 
mere pass and whose characters as evidenced by their four 
years of high school work could only by miracle render them 
suitable material for collegiate work A good affiliation or cer- 
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tificate system does in course of time correct this tendency, but 
only after much harm is done. The true preventive is a real 
conviction and high ideals in both classes of schools. 

There is, it is well known, a rather widespread opinion that 
a sharp dividing line runs between the work of the last year 
at high school and that of the first year at college; between the 
character and moral stamina, the intellectual fibre and attain- 
ments of the boy in the one, and the rigid spirit of discipline and 
self-control, of earnestness and determination, of advanced 
mental development, of the man in the other. Those who hold 
this opinion think it natural, because they accept the tradition and 
custom without much consideration, that the high school youth 
needs a large measure of direction and supervision mentally and 
morally, and that the young college man needs it not at all or 
but in slender degree Such a belief is founded on the respective 
practice of the.two grades of schools, and it is a belief that gives 
rise to the gravest concern on the part of parents of young men 
of college age and aspiration, and on the part of the high 
school teachers and principals who have come into close contact 
with the students and with their home conditions. “No one can 
say dogmatically when secondary education and college educa- 
tion begins” (N. M. Butler). Airy declares: “The theory that 
the college deals with the adult and need not bother about 
oversight is not tenable. Freshmen need almost the same care 
that seniors in a high school demand. They need it a little 
more if they are away from home. The college freshman misses 
the friendship and kindly interest that has marked his relations 
with the high school teacher.” A city superintendent of schools 
quoted in the N. E. A. Proceedings of 1917, said: 


“It is conceded by the authorities of these institutions that the 
first two years of college are merely an extended type of sec- 
ondary education. The presence in the college of great numbers 
of immature students of imperfect mental and moral develop- 
ment without the restraint of home life and often under a miscon- 
ception of the very purpose of a college, is a serious menace to 
these institutions as well as to the future well-being of the stu- 
dents. A knowledge of these conditions has caused many parents 
to postpone or forego sending their sons or daughters away from 
home to higher institutions of learning and has caused the par- 
ents who have done so many sleepless nights and anxious days.” 
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Here then is a proper matter for the cooperation of high 
school and college men. 

In the secondary schools, let the teacher or principal give 
frequent and timely advice regarding the larger liberty of the 
college, with specific prudent instructions on the occasions to 
be avoided, the evils to be shunned, and the catastrophe to be 
averted, but let the college, while giving reasonable freedom in 
accordance with the best and wisest practice of our day and 
generation, not go to the extreme of considering the eighteen- 
year-old boy a complete guide for himself, possessed of a will 
fixed in the right and sure of choosing the proper thing without 
mature help. Here as elsewhere, “An ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure,’ and that “prevention” accomplishes 
most which consists in instilling in the college student wholesome 
ideas, surrounding him with virtuous ideals, leading him to 
Christian, manly conduct by instruction and example, rather than 
by that extreme supervision the spirit of which many of us have 
perhaps inherited from other climes and other days. The college 
men must meet the high school men on the ground of common 
interest and not take the position of the college president who 
said.to the principal of an academy in the early days of the 
formation of one of the great associations: “Why do you want 
to come in with us? We have our problems and you have yours, 
but our interests are not the same.” 


The business of-both college and high school is to make men, 
and the more cordial the mutual relations of the two, the more 
certainly will the end be attained. The college can keep in close 
touch with the secondary school by sending to it information of 
the college activities, scholastic, social, or athletic, by submitting 
reports on the students sent up for higher work, by sending its 
representative and magnetic men to speak to graduating and 
even lower classes, and attract to its courses those who can benefit 
by them, by trying to lift all to a higher level of endeavor, 
and to a loftier ambition so to study and labor that the world will 
be the better for their having lived, the kingdom of God’s Church 
extended, and God glorified — “to know Whom is to live, to 
serve Whom is to reign.” 











CONFERENCE OF WOMEN’S COLLEGES 





PROCEEDINGS 





WEDNESDAY, JUNE 30, 3 P. M. 


The meeting of the Conference of Women’s Colleges was 
held Wednesday afternoon, June 30, at three o’clock, in Alumni 
Hall, Fordham University. A very large and representative gath- 
ering from the various women’s colleges of the country was in 
attendance. 

After a few remarks by the Chairman, Rev. Dr. William J. 
Kerby of Washington, D. C., was introduced, and talked on the 
place of sociology in the woman’s college. He was followed 
by Rev. Dr. John A. Ryan, also of Washington, who discussed 
the place of economics in the woman’s college. Both papers 
were thoroughly enjoyed. 

Sister Rose de Lima, of the College of St. Elizabeth, followed 
with a paper on “Some Reasons for Emphasizing Economics and 
Sociology in our College Curriculum.” Discussion was led by 
Sister Marie Angelica of the College of Mt. St. Vincent on the 
Hudson. A number of social workers of New York City and 
vicinity added details of a practical and useful character. 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee of the Conference 
of Women’s Colleges, which followed the General Conference, 
it was decided to hold a meeting of this Committee early in 
January of 1921 at Chicago, if possible. The program for next 
year, as well as matters of college policy are to be discussed. 

The following officers were elected: Rev. James H. Ryan, 
D. D., Chairman, St. Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana; Miss Mary 
A. Molloy, A. M., Ph. D., Secretary, Winona, Minn.; Sister 
Antonia, St. Paul, Minn.; Sister Clementine, Sinsinawa, Wis. ; 
Sister Mary Antonia, Dubuque, Ia.; Mother Mary Ignatius, 
New Rochelle, N. Y.; Mother Mary Ambrose, College of Mt. 
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St, Vincent-on-the-Hudson, N. Y.; Sister Mary Augustine, St. 
Elizabeth College, Convent Station, N. J.; Mr. W. J. McAuliffe, 
New York City; Rev. F. V. Corcoran, C. M., Webster Groves, 
Mo. 


Mary A. MOo_tLoy, 
Secretary. 





PAPERS AND DISCUSSIONS 





THE TEACHING OF SOCIOLOGY IN CATHOLIC 
WOMEN’S COLLEGES 


REVEREND WILLIAM J. KERBY, PH. D., THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 
OF AMERICA, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Sociology is thé systematic study of forms, factors, processes 
and relations that occur in human association. Viewed from this 
standpoint it is a general social science. Descriptive sociology in- 
volves systematic observation of human association and its forms, 
classification of phenomena and the formulation of laws which 
appear in human association. Directive sociology, if I may use 
the term, sets up the true ends of human association and de- 


scribes the manner in which it should be controlled for the real- 
ization of these ends. In the Christian philosophy of life direc- 
tive sociology receives these ends and fundamental laws from 
Divine Revelation and guides us as we endeavor to serve the 
supernatural purposes which prevail in Christian life and Chris- 
tian society. Thus it will be seen that directive sociology merges 
into Christian ethics. Descriptive sociology is of most far- 
reaching importance to directive sociology. Each suffers when 
not in proper association with the ofher. 

There are special social sciences which may be looked upon as 
dealing with particular phases of human association. These in- 
volve intensive research and emphasis upon certain divisions of 
the general field of association. Political science may be defined 
as the study of forms, factors, processes and relations that occur 
in the organization and operation of the sovereign will of society 
in the State. Economics may be defined as the study of forms, 
factors, processes and relations that occur in human association 
in respect of production, distribution and consumption of wealth. 
Anthropology, social phychology, enthnology, demography, are 
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other particular sciences that relate to as many phases of human 
society. Since sociology is of relatively recent origin the partic- 
ular social sciences enjoy prestige and show a definiteness of 
content and range of scholarship far beyond that found in sociol- 
ogy. Problems, methods and results in sociology are not as 
definite as we might wish, although progress in sociological 
thought has been marked. Very extensive literature has been 
developed and a high order of scholarship has been gained to 
its service. 

The boundaries that separate sociology, economics, political 
science, history, ethics and ethnology from one another are 
largely arbitrary. They lack authority other than that which 
results from effective service in the investigation and interpreta- 
tion of stupendous processes of human association. Sociology as 
a general social science fills a place in relation to particular social 
sciences very much like that occupied by logic in relation to all 
sciences, and that occupied by general biology in relation to par- 
ticular biological sciences. 

The teacher is more important than the science. If economics, 
political science and history are taught well and their teachers 
have the breadth and philosophy that give one a true sense of 
proportions, a college would not suffer much if it failed to offer 
sociology. If on the other hand a college has well trained teach- 
ers in sociology and economics it might serve its students admir- 
ably if it failed to offer political science as a distinct study. Nev- 
ertheless, distinct courses in sociology have very great value in 
themselves no less than in their bearing on economics, political 
science and history. We may take ‘+ for granted that sociology 
has a high cultural value and that it should find its place in the 
college curriculum when the college can afford to engage well 
qualified teachers. It is better not to offer sociology at all if it 
is impossible to find the right kind of a teacher. 

Social service is an extremely important detail in sociology 
but it is only a detail. In as far as we investigate social prob- 
lems we do work in descriptive sociology. In as far as we aim 
at reforms we enter the field of directive sociology. Both of 
these lines of activity may be undertaken as well in the name of 
economics and political science. Catholic thought and effort have 
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been directed with much emphasis toward directive sociology 
under the name of social ethics and social reform. Relatively 
little has been done directly in the field of prescriptive sociology. 
There is a vast amount of material of the highest historical and 
actual value to sociology scattered throughout our theological and 
ethical literature. Real service could be rendered to the progress 
of science if this material were collected and dealt with from the 
standpoint of modern sociology. 

The prominence gained in our day by the study of human asso- 
ciation from every standpoint, by work for social reform and 
social welfare may not be overlooked in our educational system. 
If the college is an interpretation of past and present life for the 
service of the future, adequate attention must be given to cur- 
rent interpretations of life. The A. B. as a culture degree should 
represent a fairly complete range of information concerning cur- 
rent ideals, philosophies, movements and problems. When taken 
in the social science group it should indicate in addition represen- 
tative knowledge of problems, methods, tendencies and litera- 
ture of the social sciences. The sequence of courses and their rel- 
ative value should be determined in each college by its equip- 
ment. Within certain limits emphasis upon courses should lie 
in the direction of the strength of the faculty. Limits, of course, 
must be observed. But if the teacher is more important than 
the science the general principle remains true. No single social 
science can be taught effectively without including much from the 
field of the nearly related sciences. 

The duties of citizenship make a practical claim upon the col- 
leges in favor of first rate instruction in the social sciences. Just 
now when the very foundations of the social order feel the pres- 
sure of the world’s unrest, the power to judge institutions, to 
understand and declare their limitations, to promote wholesome 
idealism and check the extremes of uncritical idealism, is needed 
as never before. Our colleges must serve the interests of prog- 
ress and civilization at these points. Otherwise they will fail of 
a fundamental duty. 

I take it that you who represent our Catholic women’s colleges 
understand all of this fully. How far you may agree or dis- 
agree, and the drift of your preferences in the light of your ex- 
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perience, will be made known in the discussion of the problem. 
I take it that you are interested particularly in that detail of 
sociology which is called social service. The demand for courses 
in social work is insistent. Social work as a profession has 
gained a recognized place in the aspirations of college men and 
women. The emphasis placed upon it by women is increased 
now that they face the full responsibilities of citizenship and 
meet unlimited opportunity for wholesome work in the interest 
of the community. The students at Trinity College show marked 
interest in social work. They have demanded more than the 
College has been prepared to give, although it has been offering 
courses in economics, social ethics, political science, clinical psy- 
chology, sociology, industrial history and principles of relief, 
under the direction of the professors of the Catholic University 
and Sisters who have had special training. Next year the Col- 
lege will add a course in problems and methods in relief with two 
afternoons a week of supervised field work. This supervision 


will be in charge of a graduate of the College who is also a grad- 
uate of the New York School for Social Work. 


Effective social work involves maturity of mind and character, 
and the quality of cultural preparation indicated by the A. B. 
degree. But in addition it demands a wide range of special 
information, special training and actual experience. These re- 
quirements indicate the character of preparation. The cultural 
background for social work should be offered by the college. 
The particular training as to technical information, methods, 
problems, standards and agencies should be reserved to special 
schools. These should require the A. B. or its equivalent for 
admission and they should offer a course covering two years. 
The first year might be devoted to the general field of social 
work, to general principles of method, to training in observation 
and analysis. It should lead to a certificate which merits recog- 
nition and gains for its possessor openings in the field. The sec- 
ond year should be devoted to specialized work in any of the 
fields of social endeavor. Thus for instance, a student might 
specialize in medical charities, in community service, in child 
welfare work, in public health activities and similar lines. 
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Throughout both years fundamental emphasis should be laid 
on the Catholic philosophy of life. Catholic principles of mo- 
rality, as these bear on social problems, the history, spirit and 
organization of Catholic charities. More advanced work might 
be offered in industrial history, political science, economics, social 
psychology and ethnology. I do not endeavor at this moment 
either to indicate sequence of studies or their relative values. 
This should be determined with care. Perhaps the Catholic Wel- 
fare Council would consider it well worth while to appoint a 
commission to study the following problems: Standards for 
special schools of training in social work, these standards to in- 
clude the sequence and value of courses; the composition of a 
minimum staff of teachers required; the relation of Catholic 
agencies to schools, through which agencies opportunity for field 
work is offered; the number and kinds of special courses by 
specialists in union with the courses given by the resident staff. 
The relations of these special schools to our colleges should be 
worked out in conjunction with a committee representing the 
colleges themselves. 

I think that the problem is one which no single college and no 
single special school should undertake to solve for themselves. 
Colleges are after all agencies by which the mind of the Church 
is expressed in relation to educational problems. The standards 
that we adopt ought to represent the collective thinking of all of 
those who are qualified to think in the name of the Church as 
representatives of her educational system. 

Fortunately the creation of the National Catholic Welfare 
Council promises steps toward such unity of effort and thought. 
It seems to me that the Bureaus of Education, of Social Action 
and of Men’s and Women’s Activities in the Welfare Council 
might be asked to perform this service. Systematic training for 
social work concerns all three bureaus directly as well as the 
Catholic Educational Association. The National Council of 
Catholic Women has declared itself in favor of the creation of a 
special school of training fer social work which will offer a two- 
year course. I do not know that it has as yet taken any practical 
steps. If it carries out its intention it will be necessary, of course, 
to consider standards, relations to special schools for social work 
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that are now conducted, and as well relations to our colleges which 
must furnish the cultural background for any special training. 
We should give to all such efforts our heartiest cooperation and 
we should reach all of our decisions and carry them out in har- 
mony with the general mind of the Church as expressed by the 
Welfare Council. In this way we can offer effective contribution 
from the Church in our common endeavors to deal with the prob- 
lems that now harass the world. 

I do not overlook our need of text-books. Once our collected 
energies are directed toward the problems text-books will appear 
in abundance. This is perhaps a hope rather than a promise. 
We have within our ranks all of the ability and experience re- 
quired, but the call to them has not been strong enough. Let us 
rise to the understanding of the problem of training for social 
work as a problem for the Church and for the individual school. 
When we do this everything else will follow. The National 
Catholic Welfare Council is now developing plans for preparation 
of a number of texts for use in our schools. 


DISCUSSION 


Rose J. McHucu, Bureau of Social Action, National Catholic Wel- 
fare Council: I believe there are very important practical reasons which 
make it unwise if not impossible for all of the Catholic women’s col- 
leges to give training for social workers. A school which attempts to 
do this needs special technical equipment. It must have a properly 
qualified staff of instructors and this usually means people who have 
had experience in practical social work. There must in addition be a 
field in which the students can be given practical experience. This field 
is not always available and it is almost never available in colleges which 
are located in rural communities or far from centers of population. It 
is true that in preparing social workers for rural work they need to have 
some training in rural communities, but this field is not generally or- 
ganized and there are comparatively few agencies which can train 
students. 

In cities there are !aboratories for social workers, but not all social 
agencies which may he doing excellent work in their own fields are 
equipped to train students. In addition to doing good work they must 
have one or more members on their staff with sufficient leisure time to 
devote to the students in order to make the training worth while to the 
student, and to the organization. 

We must remember that when we ask agencies to accept students for 
training we are asking them to make a definite contribution to the 
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student. Their first responsibility is toward the people whom they are 
organized to serve and not to the student. Moreover, they cannot afford 
either from the point of view of their clients or from that of their own 
standards of work to turn students into the field without very definite 
supervision. This takes time and a great deal of the directing power of 
the members of the staff who are assigned to supervise the students’ 
work. 

There is another important reason why training for social work can- 
not be given in all of our colleges, and that is the immaturity of the 
student in college. You are familiar with the fact undoubtedly that 
many of the well organized social agencies will not accept recruits to 
their staff who are under twenty-five years of age only in very excep- 
tional instances. Our students in colleges are ordinarily younger .than 
this and the social agencies are entirely justified in not employing 
younger people. The readjustments that the student coming out of col- 
lege must make when she goes into a social agency, particularly a case- 
working agency, are so spiritually and mentally exacting that the train- 
ing period ought to be prolonged until the student has reached a definite 
maturity and poise of mind. 

We need a training school—perhaps more than one—of graduate 
rank, to prepare Catholic young men and women for social work. Our 
colleges ought to be prepared to give the cultural background for this 
professional training, and to offer courses in the social sciences, biology, 
physiology, psychology, and in the history of the development of social 
progress. So much of practical social work is now concerned with the 
foreign elements in our population that social workers need more than 
ever to understand these various racial groups. Knowledge of their 
racial characteristics, their political and economic history, their social 
customs and institutions, is essential. Such courses, if taken in college, 
would be of immediate value to the student, though as to how they can 
be added to an already crowded curricula I have no suggestions to make. 
Training in the organization and interpretation of statistical data ought 
to be available also, and field work in connection with community or- 
ganizations could be profitably worked out in many of our colleges. 
This is a much simpler matter than that of training students in case- 
working agencies. 

Our requirements for admission to any professional training schoo} 
should be high. By having minimum requirements for admission we 
lose in numbers as well as in quality, for the best students will not now 
go to a school that does not attempt to give the best possible training. 
Training for social work is now recognized, and the student who is 
prepared to enter training at all is on the whole not content with any- 
thing mediocre. The best of the training schools for social work re- 
quire a college education or its equivalent, for admission. In keeping 
their requirements for admission flexible to this extent the faculties of 
the schools give very serious consideration to all applicants for ad- 
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mission. Most of the schools require entrance examinations and some 
of them require a physical examination. One school gives a mental test 
to all of its applicants for admission. None of the schools, I think, 
would give a certificate to a student whose academic work had been 
satisfactory, but who had failed otherwise to give convincing evidence 
that she possessed the other necessary qualifications of a social worker, 

We can look, I think, to our Catholic schools to turn out a type of 
student that will have an humble attitude of mind, not only toward the 
work she undertakes to do, but toward her own academic achievements. 
Nothing is more important than this. 
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THE PLACE OF ECONOMICS IN A WOMAN’S 
COLLEGE 


REVEREND JOHN A. RYAN, S. T. D., PROFESSOR OF MORAL THEOLOGY, 
CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


While I have no specific information on the point, I assume 
that those who have made a place on the program for the present 
paper, believe that the courses in a woman’s college ought to 
include economics. I assume that the question to be discussed 
is not whether economics deserves a place in the curriculum, 
but the nature and extent of that position. Nevertheless, it 
may be helpful to make a brief statement of the utility and 
advantages of this study to the students of a woman’s college. 

The division of education into cultural and vocational is well 
known and understood. Some persons who have little acquaint- 
ance with the nature and value of economics might be inclined to 
think that this study is mainly valuable for vocational education. 
That is a decidedly mistaken impression. It is true indeed that 
the pursuit of courses in economics is an important part of the 
preparation for the work of teaching in high schools and colleges, 
and also for the profession of social service. In the main, how- 
ever, the value of economics in a college curriculum is cultural. 
The purpose of a cultural or general education is to enable the 
student to obtain a symmetrical mental development, an all- 
around training of the faculties, which will enable him to do 
many things well, without necessarily giving him a complete 
equipment for any particular vocational activity. This system- 
atic mental training and development can be obtained only 
through a right combination of appropriate studies. 

In such a-combination economics holds an important place. 
It is one of the sciences; it is an inductive science; but it is not 
an inductive science of the same general nature as chemistry, 
or physics or biology. Its subject-matter is human actions, not 
atoms, nor bodies nor organisms. On the other hand, it studies 
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human actions from a different viewpoint than does the scicuce 
of history or ethics. It considers those of man’s actions which 
have to do with the production, exchange, distribution and con- 
sumption of wealth. From the study of these human and social 
phenomena it induces laws; but the laws and uniformities w ich 
it derives from this study differ both from the laws of the physi- 
cal sciences and from those of ethics or metaphysics. They : 
laws of a peculiar kind, inasmuch as they merely describe what 
generally happens, or what tends to happen in given circum- 
stances. The laws and conclusions developed in the study of 
economic problems are not exact and unchangeable. 

Therefore, the study of economics involves mental operations 
which are not called into play by any of the other disciplines. 
It requires the student to observe facts, to correlate them, to 
distinguish between fact and appearance, and to make general- 
izations. In the last named process, the student is compelled to 
exercise and develop his own powers of judgment ; for, as already 
observed, the laws of economics are not exact statements like 
those of mathematics. Considerable opportunity is given for 
individual opinion and appreciation. The student is strongly 
impelled toward the practice of thinking for himself. More- 
over, he is constantly reminded that he is dealing not with matter 
nor with the brute creation, but with human beings in those 
actions and relations which occupy by far the greater part of 
their active life. Therefore, the study tends to broaden human 
sympathies and to make the student more conscious of his re- 
lations with and dependence upon all classes of his fellow beings. 

Besides its value as a mental discipline and means of intel- 
lectual development, the study of economics is an important 
source and instrument of positive knowledge. It enables the 
student to know the forces and laws which underlie the process 
of supplying his fundamental wants; makes him acquainted 
with the conditions and causes of many great sotial problems; 
helps him to understand the possibilities and limitations of social 
reform movements; gives him an understanding of the influence 
exerted by economic factors upon government, education, law, 
and even upon ethics and religion; and equips him to make a 
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much more intelligent contribution to programs of social better- 
ment than he would be able to make had he remained ignorant 
of this science. One does not need to accept the Socialist theory 
of economic determinism in order to realize that the way in which 
men and women get their living, in other words, the economic 
factor, has a powerful and all pervading influence upon every 
other department of life. The college graduate who has made 
no systematic study of this factor and this influence, is not 
adequately equipped for the task of observing and appreciating 
the actions and habits of men and women in their social relations. 
Through a systematic study of economics in college, it is possible 
to get a grasp of these phenomena which will be sufficient to 
enable the student to make his own observations and draw his 
own conclusions. 


It is sometimes objected that the female mind is of such a 
nature that it can become only feebly interested in the study of 
economics. The contention is that after all much of the subject- 
matter of this study is abstract and that a great deal more of it, 


while sufficiently concrete, is dry and not related closely to the 
sphere of woman’s peculiar interests. There is, indeed, some 
merit in these assertions, but it is not of decisive importance. 
When properly presented, at least so far as the elements of 
the science are concerned, the principles and facts of economics 
arouse the interest of girl students to almost the same degree 
as in the case of boys. This has become especially true, since 
a large proportion of women and girls have gone into the business 
of earning their own living. 

Assuming then that economics should have a place in the cur- 
riculum of a woman’s college, we deal for a moment with the 
question, whether the study should be obligatory or elective. 
The elements of the science should be obligatory. There is no 
more reason for permitting the student freedom of choice in the 
matter of economics, than with regard to physics, or history, or 
any other science. The fact that a large proportion of girl stu- 
dents might be disinclined to take up the study is no more reason 
for permitting them to decide the matter for themselves than 
in the case of any other subject in the curriculum. The faculties 
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which this study develops and strengthens ought not to be 1-¢- 
lected in any comprehensive program of education merely \e- 
cause individual students desire to follow the easiest way. 

As regards the higher courses of the subject and the study of 
particular economic problems, it is probably better to adupt 
the policy of electivism. In the first place, the elements of ‘he 
science will give the average student sufficient knowledge of ‘he 
subject for purposes of fundamental mental discipline, and suf- 
ficient interest and equipment to pursue the study further on ler 
own account. In the second place, it is scarcely feasible to 
introduce into the curriculum additional obligatory courses in 
economics without crowding out other studies that are probally 
of more importance. If I may be permitted to give my own 
experience, I would say that I have found it advisable to substitute 
a course in political science for the courses in the higher branches 
of economics. I have given a course in the elements of political 
science and government to the girls of the junior year, and a 
second course in legislation to those of the senior year. Thie 
latter course, dealing as it does with the government in action, 
naturally includes a great deal of matter that falls likewise within 
the field of economics; for example: labor legislation, laws for 
the regulation of trade and commerce, the constitutional pro- 
tections afforded to the citizen in his industrial actions and re- 
lations, and a great variety of other governmental activities which 
have a direct bearing upon the getting and using of wealth. 

In what year should the study begin? A good deal depends 
upon the questions whether the course is obligatory, and what 
other social sciences are included in the curriculum. If the 
course in economics is not obligatory, it need not and probably 
should not be given until the junior year. If all students are 
obliged to take it, the sophomore year will generally be the 
preferable period. In the two following years, the students 
who have had the elementary course in economics would be in a 
position to take up courses in political science and industrial 
history. A special advantage of having the course in economics 
in the sophomore year is that it provides abundant material for 
briefs, forensics and debates which are a necessary part of the 
course in argumentation which falls within the same year. On 
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the other hand, it is not advisable to introduce the study of eco- 
nomics earlier than the sophomore year; for the mind of the 
student is scarcely mature enough, and the curriculum for the 
freshman year is ordinarily filled with other studies. 

Two hours per week of class-work will enable the student to 
get a fair grasp of the elements of economic science in one year. 
At any rate, this is the case when a text-book is used; and there 
are so many good text-books in existence that it is very doubtful 
whether anything is gained by using the lecture system in teach- 
ing the elements. Each student should be required to spend two 
hours in preparation for each class period. 

Assuming then that an elementary course is made obligatory 
in the sophomore year, and requires only six hours per week in 
all of the student’s time, we are justified in concluding that the 
inclusion of this study in a college course need not crowd out 
any study of equal importance, and can be made to fit into the 
curriculum in such a way as to be of great help to the student 
in related courses which are taken at the same time, or in tle 
two following years. There may be reasons why it is inadvisable 
to give economics a place in the curriculum of some female col- 
leges, but the lack of time and place for the subject cannot fairly 
be counted among these reasons. 

The foregoing statements concerning the year in which the 
course in economics should be given are based on the assump- 
tion that other social sciences are likewise taught. If that is 
not the case; if the question is of merely introducing one social 
science, and if that one is to be economics, there are strong 
reasons why it should be deferred until the junior, or if possible, 
the senior year. The more mature the mind of the student, 
the better will she be able to grasp the principles of this science, 
and the more likely will she be to acquire a genuine interest in 
the subject. As intimated before, however, it is practicable to 
begin the course as early as the sophomore year, and to co- 
ordinate it with at least the two other important social sciences, 
namely, sociology and politics. In that arrangement, the soph- 
more year is the time for the elementary obligatory course in 
economics. If additional elective courses are provided, there 
will be two years left in which to follow them. 
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From the viewpoint of its value as a mental discipline, as «1 
instrument of culture, as a source of knowledge, as a key to tle 
understandng of the actions of men and women in society, and 
because of the relatively small draft which it makes on the time 
of the student, an elementary course in economics should find 
a place in every woman’s college. 


DISCUSSION 


StsTeER Mary ANGELICA: Since circumstances made it impossible to 
secure in advance a reading of Dr. Ryan’s paper, it was suggested that 
an independent discussion be made to cover the following points: The 
place of economics in the curriculum, and the advisability of making 
economics a prescribed subject for the bachelor’s degree. 

As to time, experienced teachers hold that the study of economics in 
the senior and junior years of college work is conductive to the best 
results. At this stage the average student should possess sufficient 
maturity of mind to approach the subject seriously. Moreover, the 
knowledge of history already acquired in the lower classes serves as a 
background for viewing the problems of economics in better perspective. 

That economics should constitute a part of the requirements for a 
degree seems to be an undisputed fact. The exigencies of modern life 
with its manifold complications demand more than a_ speaking 
acquaintance with the principles governing social relations, and our 
Catholic young women should have every opportunity for mastering this 
subject, which “although distinct from ethics is dependent upon it.” In 
fact for them it becomes a philosophical necessity since they cannot 
adequately discharge their obligations to society unless they are thor- 
oughly imbued with the tenets of the Catholic school. Present-day social 
conditions have aroused our Catholic women to a realization of their 
power. But power involves responsibility, and a mastery of economics 
from the viewpoint of the Church will enable them to meet these duties 
and fulfill them conscientiously. 


One medium of power which Catholic women must be prepared to 
use effectively is the ballot. They must know how far the rights of the 
State extend in order to inhibit its undue encroachments. This is espe- 
cially true at the present time when hostile pressure is being brought to 
bear upon our Catholic educational system, and we look for a remedy 
of the evil largely through the ballot. 

Another advantage to be derived from the study of economics is this. 
The growing interest in social service is offering unusual opportunities 
in professional life, and our Catholic girls must be prepared to share 
in the greater advantages that await the technically trained. It is known 
that many responsible positions have at times been withheld from 
Catholics not through bigotry, as is sometimes claimed, but because of 
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the lack of necessary qualifications on the part of the applicant. Once 
familiar with the required technique our Catholic students will be able 
to compete with the best social service workers. Moreover, they will 
surpass them, for besides the material ministrations required they will 
add that inimitable spiritual charm which transforms and transfigures; 
which raises their services above the mere professional level to the 
transcendent heights of supernatural charity. 

There is another indisputable advantage of including economics in the 
college program. The Church alone has safeguarded the integrity of the 
home. She regards the family as the unit of society, and any doctrine 
that aims at its dissolution cannot secure her approval. To the young 
women in our Catholic colleges will one day be entrusted the guardian- 
ship of the Catholic family, thus preserving for the Church her richest 
heritage. Economics establishes the Catholic principles in this regard, 
thus rendering inexcusable any violation of the same. 

Lastly, setting aside the more or less practical reasons for requiring 
economics, let us plead for its cultural value. In this age of utilitarianism 
and expediency it is unusual to set much value on the artistic side of any 
educational branch. Even though some of our students have no profes- 
sional aspirations, still a knowledge of economics is a valuable asset in 
social and intellectual life—in the home circle, in the drawingroom, 
at the club, on the platform. 

In conclusion, let me repeat that economics should constitute a prom- 
inent feature in the curricula of our Catholic colleges. From which- 
ever standpoint we view the matter it will enable us to attain that which 
we need most —a body of Catholic young women so efficiently educated 
that they will always and everywhere compete favorably with those 
workers who have not been fortunate enough to pursue their studies 
under the guidance of the Church. 





SOME REASONS FOR EMPHASIZING ECONOMICcS 
AND SOCIOLOGY IN OUR COLLEGE 
CURRICULUM 


SISTER ROSE DE LIMA, A. B., LL. B., ST. ELIZABETH COLLEGE, 
CONVENT, N. J. 


“The Church which was once the Mother of poets no less than 
of saints, during the last two centuries has relinquished to alicis 
the chief glories of poetry, if the chief glories of holiness she 
has reserved for her own. The palm and the laurel, Dante and 
Dominic, sanctity and song, grew together in her soil; she has 
retained the palm, but foregone the laurel.” 


What Francis Thompson says of poetry, may in a certain 
measure be applied to the attention given by Catholics to the 
social sciences, economics and sociology, until the close of the 
nineteenth century. Catholic educators had allowed the secular 
colleges and universities to take the initiative in the teaching of 
the sciences that the Church had developed before the Reforma- 
tion — for at that period, she had made so great progress that 
“Back to the Guilds” is the modern Catholic cry for the settlement 
of labor unrest. 

A reason for this apparent neglect is that the principles under- 
lying these sciences were taught in the philosophy courses An 
impetus to specific study, not only of the social sciences them- 
selves, but of the social questions arising from them, came from 
our illustrious pontiff, Pope Leo XIIi. With sorrow he saw the 
evils that changed industrial conditions had brought upon the 
poor, and following the example of the Master, he “had com- 
passion on the multitude.” With an inspired pre-vision, he 
wrote his great encyclical, that “workingman’s charter,” which 
commands the admiration of the world: In the words of Car- 
dinal Manning, “The Holy Father lifted political economy from 
the low level of selfishness in profit and loss, labor and wages, 
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and replaced it on the true level of social economy.” Since then 
the papal benediction has rested on the social sciences. Learned 


priests and laymen not only have devoted their lives to the study 
of economic and social conditions, but have given their services 
to the training of Catholic youth in our colleges and universities. 

The first degrees in a woman’s Catholic college in the United 
States were conferred at St. Elizabeth’s, Convent, New Jersey, 
in 1903. This college was opened in 1899; and year after year 
since then colleges have been founded until almost every teaching 
order of women is now engaged in higher education. Economics 
even then had an honored place in the curricula of the women’s 
secular colleges; and for this reason economics has had recog- 
nition in the women’s Catholic colleges since their organization. 
Political science had also been taught, but it is only within 
recent vears that sociology has begun to be recognized. 

How changed the status of woman since our Holy Father 
wrote that “a woman is by nature best fitted for home work, 
and it is this which is best adapted to preserve her modesty and 
to promote the good bringing-up of children.” However it may 
be deplored that woman has, to a considerable degree, been re- 
moved from her natural sphere, the home, we are compelled not 
only to face present conditions, but to prepare our graduates to 
meet them. Never was there need of a saner vision; never a 
greater necessity for a study of these sciences under Catholic 
guidance than to-day, when Socialism, Bolshevism and other 
radical isms are stalking through the land, driving out with 
law and order every principle that Catholics hold dear for 
the regulation of society. What a sacred responsibility rests 
upon the Catholic college! She must remain true to her beauti- 
ful ideal of womanhood and yet give her students an intellectual 
training that will awaken them to their new and great opportuni- 
ties; while at the same time she must make them realize that 
economic and political independence will be a terrible price for 
the loss of true womanliness. 

Not to speak of the cultural value of economics, one reason 
for teaching it is to prepare our graduates for their most es- 
sential and natural duty —the management of the home. It is 
interesting to recall in connection with this statement that the 
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word economics meant originally the principles of household 
management, and that Xenophon in a treatise on the sub/ect 
discussed the conduct of a rural home. Woman is the home 
buyer; and as it is her tendency to purchase regardless of price 
she is an easy victim for the profiteer. A simple economic 
weapon is in her hands when she knows that supply and demand 
are two of the main factors in the government of prices. By in- 
ducing her neighbors to confine their purchases to necessaries she 
helps to lessen demand, and as a consequence the profiteer, un- 
able to dispose of supply, is forced to lower his prices. Her duty 
to posterity makes saving a vital question. Economics tells her 
that she ought to invest her surplus in the durable consump- 
tion that will lift the next generation to a higher plane of living. 

An essential motive for specific attention to these sciences is 
their prominence in the curricula of the secular colleges for 
women. An examination of their catalogues shows that not 
only are general courses provided but supplementary lectures 
also on the various phases of these subjects. Our graduates 
come in contact with these trained women — is it fair that they 
should meet them on unequal ground? Is it doing our best in 
the cause of the Master to neglect the subjects best calculated to 
impress their Catholicism on “the new social order”? Our 
young women, restless, enthusiastic, eager to take part in the 
social movement, will, if we send them out unprepared, probably 
make up their deficiency by attending the graduate courses of 
secular universities, where the Christian principles that should 
animate economic and social relations are frequently ignored, 
and where, as a substitute, students are given the economic 
man as an egoistic power. 

A not less important reason for specific study of these subjects 
is the changed status of woman. Time was when she was a 
stranger in the business world where she is now so important; 
she has received recognition in the learned professions; and 
the necessities of the great war opened up positions hitherto 
unknown to her, so that now her activities extend to almost every 
field of human endeavor. In her work during the great war, 
she acquitted herself with an ability, an energy and a patriotism 
that have led even the most conservative of the other sex to grant 
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her the “equal opportunity” that she has been seeking. The 
majority of the States have given her the franchise. 

On the suffrage question, the Catholic woman has been most 
conservative. Our Blessed Lady has been her model from child- 
hood. From this beautiful model she has learned that modesty 
and retirement are two of the finest characteristics of woman. 
From Our Lady’s example she knows that the home should be 
the main centre of woman’s activities. It is owing to this con- 
servatism, to this unwillingness to have politics interfere with 
her guardianship of the home, that few Catholic women have 
been identified with the suffrage movement. In the present 
“drive” for the Twentieth Federal Amendment, not many of 
our Catholic women are members either of the committees 
or delegations. Although the Catholic woman has not taken a 
large part in the movement, it will be her sacred duty to cast her 
vote for the best interests of her country and of her Church. 
To enable her to do this our Catholic college graduate, whom 
we expect to be a leader in her own circle, must be specifically 
trained in economic and social questions as politics have become 
merged in economics. As a writer in the New York Times said 
recently, “slogans and brass bands have gone out of style for 
political purposes,” Party platforms are constructed of planks 
made up of economic and social questions. 

Some years ago, during agitation of the suffrage question, 
George William Curtis was asked, “Would you drag women 
down into the mire of politics?” “No, sir,” he replied, “I would 
have them lift us out of it.” In his answer we find another 
reason why economics and sociology should be emphasized in our 
curricula. If our graduates are to take part in the cleansing 
of the political arena, we must send them forth prepared to 
throw all the potency of their Catholic womanhood into the 
cause of charity and justice. To do- this, they must be able to 
form correct estimates on the questions of the day. With the 
initiative and referendum, individual opinion is frequently called 
for. In the United States public opinion is the dominating force 
and it finds its ultimate expression in the returns of the ballot 
box. Can our college woman vote intelligently if she has no 
knowledge of the economic and social aspects of the proposed 
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questions? She will, undoubtedly, be a force among the ot! er 
Catholic women voters less fortunate than herself in educatioi.al 
attainments. How can her influence be beneficial if she herself 
has not an intelligent grasp of political situations? Then again 
under the new social conditions, she will come in contact wiih 
women agitators anxious for the overthrow of society. If siie 
is to save herself and others from this pestilential influence slic 
must meet them on their own ground. Sure of her subject- 
matter, firm in her principles, she can follow the advice that 
Cardinal Newman gave to the people of his day by making 
her principles known and forcing her opponents to look at 
Catholicism. 

Economics and sociology are so closely allied with religion 
that they cannot be safely studied except under Catholic direc 
tion. Modern sociology is founded en unsound and un-Christian 
principles. It ignores the Catholic principle that the “central 
unit of society is the family”; that the marriage bonds can be 
broken only by death. Our graduate must be made strong in the 
belief that “the nursery of Christian life is the home; its strong- 


hold the Catholic school’; that as the question of the soul’s 
salvation is involved, Catholics hold as a sacred duty their con- 
stitutional right to educate their children. 


Thus strengthened, she can say, to the advocates of federal- 
ization and centralization of the school system: “We Catholics 
have made immense sacrifices for our schools and we shall insist 
on retaining their Catholic character ; the State has no more right 
to educate a child than it has to clothe and feed it if the parents 
are in a position to take care of it; we do not intend to sacrifice 
the faith of our Catholic children for a ‘mess of State pottage’ .” 
To these advocates of State imperialism she can explain and 
prove the principle of the statement madé by Senator King in 
the United States Senate, “We did not organize the Federal 
government to make it the parent and the overlord of the State.” 

Another special need for teaching these social sciences is the 
opportunity they give for planting the seeds of social service, 
which can be done most advantageously during the college years. 
Under Catholic guidance our young women will learn what 
Dr. Kerby said some years ago in the Catholic World: “Strength 
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must be sanctified by serving weakness; wealth is sanctified by 
serving poverty; learning is sanctified by serving ignorance.” 
In sowing the seeds of social service we can familiarize our 
students with Catholic sociological literature which fortunately 
is increasing daily. In their themes on the various phases we 
may refer them not only to the general literature, but to articles 
in the Catholic magazines, in which these subjects receive special 


consideration. A copy of the Pastoral Letter of the hierarchy 
of the Church in the United States can be placed in the hands 
of every student. From it she will learn the wonderful power 


of organization possessed by the Church, which with the divine 
assistance has grouped its various activities for the benefit of 
its children under the National Catholic Welfare Council. She 
can become familiar with the work of the Department of Social 
Welfare, the aim of which is to improve “social conditions in 
accordance with the spirit of the Church.”” In the Catholic plat- 
form outlined in Father Husslein’s Democratic Industry, she 
will find a guide and a remedy for present social conditions. 
From it, she will realize that “true democracy means a united 
Christian people, a people standing in brotherly union under the 
banner of the Prince of Peace. This is America’s vocation, a 
glory to herself and a benediction to the world.” 
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PROCEEDINGS 





FIRST SESSION 
New York, TueEspay, JUNE 29, 3:00 P. M. 

The representatives of the Parish School Department assein- 
bled in the west ballroom of the Hotel Commodore. The presi- 
dent, Rev. Joseph F. Smith of New York, called the meeting to 
order and said the opening prayer after which he made a short 
address in which he extended a hearty welcome to all. A brief 
outline of the work of the sessions was given and the meeting 
was declared officially opened. 

On motion the minutes of the St. Louis meeting as printed in 
the Arnual Report of the Association for 1919 were adopted. 
The Chairman was then authorized to appoint committees on 
Resolutions and Nominations. The following were named: On 
Resolutions — Rev. Joseph V. S. McClancy of Brooklyn, chair- 
man, Rev. Augustine Hickey of Boston, Rev. Patrick J. Clune 
of Trenton, Rev. A. E. La Fontaine, Fort Wayne, Rev. Joseph A. 
Dunney, Albany, Rev. George Johnson, Toledo, and Brother 
Philip, F. S. C., Scranton. On Nominations — Rev. Charles F. 
McEvoy, Syracuse, Rev. Augustine F. Hickey, Boston, Rev. Ed- 
win V. O’Hara, Portland, Ore., Brother John Waldron, S. M., 
Brother Ignatius, C. F. X. 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. Charles A. Cassidy of New York read the 
first paper of the Department meeting. The subject, “The Pas- 
tor and the School,” was very capably handled by the writer. 
Discussions were read by Rt. Rev. Msgr. James E. Cassidy, 
D. D., V. G., of Fall River, Mass., and Very Rev. Prior Bernard, 
O. S. B., of New York, Rev. Augustine F. Hickey of Boston, 
Rev. Joseph A. Dunney of Albany and Brother John Waldron, 
S. M., took part in the general discussion which followed 
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The second paper, “Physical Training in Catholic Schools,” 
was read by the Rev. Thomas J. Larkin, S. M., of New Orleans. 
The paper was an able exposition of what Catholic educators 
stand for on this very important matter. The subject was dis- 
cussed by Rev. James P. Murray of St. Louis, Right Rev. Msgr. 
James E. Cassidy of Fall River and Very Rev. Prior Bernard, 
O. S. B., New York. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


SECOND SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 30, 9:30 A. M. 
The session was called to order by the president, Rev. Joseph 
F. Smith. After the prayer was said Rt. Rev. Edward J. Mc- 
Goldrick of Brooklyn, N. Y., read a very instructive paper on 
“The Building-and Maintenance of Schools.” The subject was 
further discussed by Very Rev. Joseph F. Sheahan, P. R., V. F., 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and Rev. P. J. Clune of Trenton, N. J. 
The former’s discussion was most interesting, as he spoke of the 
conditions which once obtained in his parish when the school 
was supported by the public funds. 
The President was obliged to withdraw and Brother Philip, F. 
S. C., presided until his return toward the close of the session. 
At 10:30 the second paper, “The Need of Religious Vocations 
to Our Teaching Orders,” was read by Rev. Ralph L. Hayes of 
Pittsburgh, Pa. The paper was a strong plea to pastors of souls 


_ to aid the work of education by directing boys and girls to enter 


the communities of Brothers and Sisters who are engaged in 
teaching. Rev. William G. Schmitt of Cincinnati and Brother 
Edward, F. S. C., Providence, R. I., made further discussions 
on this very important subject. Rev. John E. Flood, LL. D. of 
Philadelphia, Very Rev. William J. Fitzgerald, of Camden, N. J., 
and Brother George Sauer, S. M., spoke informally on their ex- ° 
perience in the matter. 

The Department was then honored by a visit from the 
Most Rev. Patrick J. Hayes, D. D., of New York and Rt. Rev. 
Thomas J. Shahan, D. D., the President General of the Associa- 
tion. The Most Rev. Archbishop spoke to the delegates on the 
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mission of the Catholic school. He emphasized the very grv:it 
importance of teachers ever keeping before their pupils the reii- 
gious element in our educational system. 

Rt. Rev. Bishop Shahan also spoke. He referred to the great 
archdiocese of New York, its schools, the work of the Associ: 
tion and the pedagogical value of its sixteen annual reports whic} 
should be in every school library. 

Adjournment. 


THIRD SESSION 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 30, 3:00 P. M. 

Rev. William J. Fitzgerald, second vice-president, called th: 
meeting to order and said the opening prayer, after which a pape! 
on “Catholic Rural Education” was read by Rev. Edwin \ 
O'Hara, LL.D. of Portland, Ore. Rev. Timothy P. Holland 
S. T. L., of Massena, N. Y., Brother John Waldron, S. M., ani 
Rev. Timothy A. Foley of Savannah, Ga., also spoke on the same 
subject. Father Foley took occasion to explain the great work 
in this line which is being done by the recently established com- 
munity of the Sisters of the Holy Trinity. Four of these Sisters 
were in attendance. 

At 4:10 Very Rev. John J. Dunn of New York read a paper 
on “The Catholic Students’ Foreign Mission League.” <A gen- 
eral discussion followed in which most of the delegates took part. 
The sentiment of all was that those in charge of schools should 
give every encouragement to their students to organize a branch 
of the Catholic Students’ Foreign Mission League and be repre- 
sented at the general meeting of that organization to be held 
in Washington, D. C., August 6, 7 and 8th. 

Adjournment. 


FOURTH SESSION 


Tuurspay, JuLy 1, 9:30 A. M. 

Rey. Augustine I’. Hickey of Boston, third vice-president of 
the Department, called the meeting to order and said the opening 
prayer. Rey. Charles F. McEvoy, A. M., LL.B., of Syracuse, 
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N. Y., read an interesting paper on “Catholic Schools and Our 
Young Priests.” Rev. Thomas Bona of Chicago, Ill. gave a 
lengthy discussion. In the general discussion which followed 
Father Hickey, Brother Baldwin, F. S. C., and Brother Philip, 
F. S. C., spoke of their experience in having a young priest exer- 
cise a general supervision of the school. The consensus of 
opinion was that such a priest can be a great aid to the principal. 

At 10:30 Brother Albert L. Hollinger, S. M., of Pecoria, Il., 
read a paper on “Getting Full Value Out of Catholic Education.” 


_Rev. James A. Byrnes, St. Paul, Minn., Rev. Joseph Rummel, 


New York, Very Rev. Prior Bernard, O. S. B., and Brother 
Baldwin, took part in the discussion, after which the President of 
the Department resumed the chair and the business session was 
begun at II :30. 

Rev. Joseph V. S. McClancy, chairman of the Resolutions 
Committee read the prepared resolutions which were unanimously 
adopted by the Department. 


RESOLUTIONS 


In these days when on many sides is manifested a tendency 
to disregard the rights of duly constituted authority, the Parish 
School Department takes pride in renewing its pledge of loyalty 
to Our Holy Father and to the Bishops of the country. 

The natural right of the parent to direct the education of his 
child is being subjected to a growing attack in the councils of the 
nation. We voice emphatically our conviction that under God 
and of a truth the child is the ward of the parent and not of the 
State. 

The Department looks with the utmost favor on the establish- 
ment in various sections of the country of State organizations of 
Catholic educators wherein local unity can be brought to pass 
and local educational problems affecting Catholic schools receive 
an intelligent solution. 

We note with concern the pressing need in the Catholic school 
systems of America of more religious vocations for both the male 
and the female communities. This fact is presented to the atten- 
tion of the reverend clergy of the land to the end that they may 
‘ontinue their appreciated efforts to give to our schools more 
teaching Brothers and Sisters. 

We confess a deep pride in and express sincere congratulations 
for the efforts being made by the religious communities of both 
sexes for the professional teaching training of their subjects. To 
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this end we recommend the further establishment of community 
Normal schools as well as the opening of pedagogical extension 
courses in our Catholic colleges. 

The demands of State examinations and of instruction in the 
secular branches of knowledge should not be allowed to inier- 
fere with the time needed for the grounding of our children in 
the vitalized fundamentals of religion. 

The study of American patriotism should continue to hold a 
prominent place in our courses of study. The subject should be 
taught along the lines set down by the National Catholic Welfare 
Council and approved by the Catholic hierarchy of the land. 

The movement in the direction of urging the benefits of higher 
education on the more talented among our elementary school 
graduates has behind it the growing interest of priests and people. 
It will take on more impetus to the good of the Church and nation 
when our dioceses can in the judgment of the ordinaries assume 
the burden of conducting free Catholic high schools. 


Rev. Charles F. McEvoy, of the Nominations Committee pro- 
posed the following list of officers for the coming year: 

President, Rev. Augustine F. Hickey, of Boston, Mass. 

Vice-Presidents, Rev. Michael J. Larkin, New Rochelle, N. Y.; 
Rev. William J. Fitzgerald, Hartford, Conn.; Rev. Ralph Hunt, 
S. T. L., San Francisco, Cal.; Rev. James P. Murray, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Secretary, Brother Edward, F. S. C. 

Members of the General Executive Board — Rev. Brother John 
A. Waldron, S. M., Kirkwood, Mo.; Brother Edward, F. S. C. 

Members of the Department Executive Committee — Rev. John 
A. Dillon, Newark, N. J.; Rev. Joseph A. Dunney, Albany, N. 
Y.; Rev. Thomas Bona, Chicago, IIl.; Brother Thomas, C. F. X., 
Rev. Charles F. McEvoy, Syracuse. 

No other nominations were made and the Secretary was in- 
structed to cast one ballot for the nominees, making their election 
unanimous. 

The retiring President briefly expressed his gratitude to the 
delegates for the confidence and support given him during his 
years in the executive office. After a few brief words of con- 
gratulation to his successor he vacated the chair which was as- 
sumed by the new incumbent. A rising vote of thanks was given 
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the retiring president for the interest he has always manifested 
in the welfare of the Department since its organization. Father 
Hickey expressed his appreciation of the office to which he had 
been elected and paid a tribute of praise to his predecessor. 

A motion was then made by Rev. Joseph V. S. McClancy that 
hereafter the meetings of the Department should be held in a 
place suitable and convenient to accommodate all teachers of par- 
ish schools who may desire to attend, and that the papers read 
at the meetings be of vital interest to teachers and Superiors. 

The secretary was then instructed to insert in the records an 
expression of gratitude on the part of the Department to the re- 
tiring president, Rev. Joseph F. Smith and the Committee which 
assisted him in making plans for the New York meeting, and 
that the motion of Father McClancy was in no way intended as a 
reflection on their work. 

After urging all to maintain their interest in the work of the 
Association and particularly in the affairs of the Parish School 
Department, the President said a prayer and the meeting ad- 
journed at noon. 

BROTHER PHILIP, 
Secretary. 











PAPERS AND DISCUSSIONS 





THE PASTOR AND THE SCHOOL 
VERY REVEREND MSGR. CHARLES A. CASSIDY, P. R., V. F., ST. PETIR'S 
CHURCH, NEW BRIGHTON, N. Y. 





The subject of this paper has been, to my mind, wisely chosen. 
The time allowed will only permit the briefest outline, merely the 
skimming over the surface of the subject as the swallow skiins 
the surface of the lake. 

No doubt in past years papers of this character have been dis- 
cussed and discussions provoked on this very important thenie, 
“The Pastor and the School.” Each year has found advances in 
the methods of teaching, increase of staff, better buildings and 
equipment and other facilities, and this has evoked many new 
and various problems for the pastor and the school. Like Virgil, 
the poet of our college days, we will plunge in medias res with- 
out a long and tiresome introduction for the subject is, as | 
understand it, not a general but a local one. Each pastor nat- 
urally will find conditions possibly different in his school. 

The paper shall treat: 

First, of the relations of the pastor to the school, and naturally 
in this is implied the relations of the pastor to his flock and con- 
gregation, for his congregation is an integral part of his school 
system. His congregation must be in sympathy with the thought 
of Catholic education. If they are not he will have no school 
upon which to expend his care for Christ’s little ones. 

Secondly, the pastor in relation to his school principal and his 
teachers, w seis religious or lay, and 

Thirdly, The pastor in relation to the pupils and parents. 

Far from me be any thought that the purpose of this brief 
paper should be to formulate for any pastor a code of rules or 
constant method that should be followed by him in regard to his 
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school work. That would be presumption on the part of the 
writer, and it would be a very difficult if not an impossible task 
when we consider the varied circumstances, conditions, the help 
and other means he has at his disposal, not to speak of the other 
duties which at times are very onerous. Yet we intend to indi- 
cate during the course of this paper certain duties of the pastor 
to his school which can not be ignored if his duty toward his 
school be properly maintained. And these duties he can not in 
justice delegate to. anyone else. 

No matter what is preached many Catholics and good ones too, 
can not see as the priest sees the absolute necessity for the com- 
bining of the training of the heart and the intellect, so-called. 
They feel that their responsibility ceases when they teach their 
children their prayers, see that they attend Sunday school or 
catechism class. The Catholic school seems superfluous to many 
of them and they do not hesitate to teil the pastor so. They give 
expression to their indifference by sending their children to the 
public schools. And here is the first duty of the pastor in rela- 
tion to his school. He must try to educate the parents of his 
congregation to the necessity of sending their children, whenever 
possible, to a school where they shall live in a complete Catholic 
atmosphere ; a school where everything speaks to the plastic mind 
of God, the All-Ruling Providence, the First, the Last, the Great- 
est and the Best; where the spirit of God, moving over the waters 
of the child’s mind, brings forth from the chaos the living, breath- 
ing intellectual mind; where even in the appointments of the 
classroom, the sacred garb of the teachers reflect the devoted lives 
of the instructors. 

The school is indeed a very essential factor in every com- 
munity. To the Catholic it is of preeminent importance because 
of the higher evaluation he must put on the term education, hence 
it must be the object of constant solicitude on the part of the pas- 
tor for its maintenance and advancement. 

Of the parish school the pastor is the supervisor, the banker, 
the motive power, the soul of the school. He must bear all the 
worries, to obtain the necessary funds to meet expenditures but, 
large as these responsibilities are his duty would be comparatively 
light if these ended there. He should show that everything that 
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is done in the other schools is done also for those in the parish 
school. He should show that the future belongs to the jcople 
who will educate their children; show them how the business 
world has been taken over by the Jews because of the great sac- 
rifices they make to educate their children; show them that, as 
a Cardinal of the Church has said on matters of religion, a people 
may in thirty years with no Catholic education, no Catholic 
thought, no church, and by the reading of irreligious and 


socialistic books, lose all faith and become as their surroundings. 


It may look easy to create a feeling in a congregation for Cath- 
olic education. Sometimes it is but many times it is not. It is 
the duty of the pastor to instill these thoughts by his sermons 
and instructions on Catholic education and whenever possible to 
create in his people a love for the school. If this love and feel- 
ing for Catholic education can be engendered in the congregation 
the pastor will have no trouble in the moral or financial support 
of his school. And without this support the school becomes a 
great burden — almost too large for the congregation to carry. 

The Catholic Church has been first and foremost in the battle 
for true education, the education of all the faculties of the soul. 
Although before the advent of Our Divine Redeemer there ex- 
isted in Judea, Egypt, Greece and other nations methods of 
education, they lacked, with the exception of the Judean system, 
the fundamentals of true education. These fundamentals of true 
education were the results of the revelations of the Old Testa- 
ment. The pagan systems were religious as religion is a tie be- 
tween God and man and because they centered around the idea 
of a mighty God. 

Our present system is Godless and here in our own United 
States a child being questioned as to who created the beautiful 
flowers answered, “God!” But the instructor hastened to reply 
to the little one, “It was not God but Mother Nature!” French 
catechism, so-called, disseminated in the Godless schools of 
France, tells the children that God is only an expression. The 
people should be taught that men of every denomination recog- 
nize the fact of the fruitlessness of mere knowledge in the up- 
building of character. Legislation, penal codes, and all the rest, 
are helpless in forming the moral fabric of the community with- 
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out God to sanction and govern and a means of religion to aid in 
its fulfillment. 

The Church has been foremost in educational lines ever since 
the day that the message of true education was imparted by the 
greatest Psychologist, with all due reverence, Our Divine Sa- 
viour, to the college of the Apostles, “Go forth and teach all na- 
tions whatsoever I have commanded you.” If it seems that too 
much stress has been put on this point I feel from the experience 
of many years that our congregations would work more in har- 
mony with the pastor and the school when they are instructed 
like their children in the supreme necessity of the Catholic school 
for the preservation of the faith. 

Second: The pastor in relation to principal and teachers. 

There are two great dangers to the pastor and his school as 
regards his relations to principals and teachers —a Sylla and a 
Charybdis— too much supervision and too little supervision. 
He must try to adopt the Aristotelian medium way in school 
methods for results as well as in all concerns in life, 1m medio 
stat virtus. If he exercises too much supervision, he interferes 
with his school progress in many material ways because too much 
supervision is equivalent to interference. 

The executive in any branch of the world’s activities is known 
as a great executive when he delegates his work to the different 
departmental heads — men or women — qualified to get the best 
results from those employed under them. The heads of depart- 
ments are chosen carefully for their knowledge of work in the 
special line of creating or manufacturing or selling. The active 
head, knowing this, allows initiative to his departmental heads 
and looks only for the best results. If he wishes to obtain satis- 
factory results he wisely does not hamper or interfere with the 
departmental chiefs, knowing that if he does so he destroys their 
efficiency and creates an atmosphere of distrust. But it does 
happen that a good pastor sometimes interferes with the success 
of his school by too much interference with his principal. It is 
taken for granted that the principal is a trained teacher selected 
from many other teachers by his superiors as a qualified person to 
assume and bear the responsibility of managing to the best of 
his ability the school over which he is placed. It is also taken 
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for granted that the person assigned to the position of principal 
has all the necessary qualifications for successful leadershij) in 
that position. As the executive in a big business must give his 
subordinates latitude to work out their plans for the bettermen: of 
the organization, so must the pastor aliow autonomy and latitide 
and initiative to his principal to work out his plans for the 
betterment of the organization in which they are most in- 
terested. 

The pastor, we know, is ipso facto by his position and should 
be the passive and super-principal of the school. But if by his 
method of supervision he engenders a lack of initiative and ti- 
midity in the principal which begets a weakness throughout the 
school and is dangerous to teacher and pupil alike, everything 
stops, the pastor sees that his position is abnormal, and he finds 
himself very much alone in the school work. 

We have seen how too much supervision or overlooking <is- 
turbs the order of a good school and how chaos takes the place 
of order and upsets principal, teacher and pupil. This condition 
results from too much supervision in school work as well as in 
the business or manufacturing establishment when the head 
chief executive wants to do everything himself without going 
to his subordinates, without giving them the proper share of the 
responsibility and holding them to proper fulfillment of their 
supervision of other employees under them in their several de- 
partments. 

Secondly, if there is too little supervision in the school, as in 
business, it is bound to reflect itself in another way on the pastor. 
The principal, the teachers and the pupils, from kindergarten to 
graduating class will show by unmistakable signs the want of 
pastoral supervision. 

The indifferent pastor can be seen in the results of his school. 
The school where the pastor has the great fault of little or no 
supervision can be seen, primarily, in the poor grade of teachers 
and principals sent to him by the Superiors of the various com- 
munities under whose care the school may be placed. The teach- 
ers make little or no effort for the advancement of the children. 
No work, no results are expected from anyone. The word 1s 
passed along that the pastor does not care and if he does not 
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care, why worry? The good and the bad or indifferent teachers 
are on the same plane and receive the same commendation and 
have the same incentive for work. Good work is absent in that 
school. And the indifferent pastor with no supervision finds that 
he has no results. 

Sometimes in schools where the pastor’s face is seldom seen or 
his voice rarely heard, results are obtained through the enthusias- 
tic and conscientious work of a good principal. Still this is a rare 
exception because in a school that is not properly or only indif- 
ferently supervised, good principals and efficient teachers are 
rarae aves in terris. Principals and teachers must be encouraged 
and they are only encouraged when there is proper supervision 
by the pastor himself. 

Too much supervision and too little supervision are evils which 
the pastor will try to avoid in the school, but of the two evils, too 
much supervision is certainly better than too little. Many good 
and excellent results will follow from the proper oversight with 
neither too little nor too much supervision. 

The pastor will always be careful in his supervision, first, not. 
to criticise the work or the conduct of the principal of the school 
before the teacher or pupils. No matter what may be the cause 
for such criticism it is absolutely a dangerous thing for the dis- 
cipline of the school. The authority of the principal is imme- 
diately lessened and trouble begins to brew. The discreet, wise 
and tactful supervising pastor is very careful of dictating or 


commanding something to be done and allowing no other way 
but his way although there may be many other ways of doing 
the same thing and bringing good results. 


The relations of the pastor and his principal should be always 
kept from the breaking point. When relations pass the breaking 
point, a wise man has said, it is almost impossible to make repara- 
tion except to appeal to the Superior for a new principal or 
teacher with all its attendant bother and upset. The supervision 
of the pastor should be such that he never changes teachers or 
appoints new teachers without consulting with his principal. 
Sometimes pastors do this and upset discipline in the school. In 
all matters of good supervision it can be seen that it is better for 
all concerned to have consultation with the one representing the 
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pastor in the school, who is naturally the principal appointed for 
this work. 

There are two other things which the pastor ought to do in the 
name of proper supervision. First, he should, as we have pointed 
out, center all authority around his representative in the School, 
and his representative is the principal. And if the principal does 
not represent the pastor then the quicker the principal is removed 
from the position the better for the school, because a principal 
who does not represent the pastor and continually consult on all 
things of importance and concern to the school, has no reason to 
be in the school. The pastor should stand by the principal as the 
general-in-command of the army of the school. 

The pastor in his supervision should pay a weekly visit to each 
classroom and observe the methods used by the teacher. 

The only reason for our schools is the proper religious train- 
ing of our children. Here is where supervision is greatly needed 
these days when some of our religious teachers, sad to say, are 
more or less obsessed by the Regents to the neglect of the fun- 
damentals for which our schools are built and conducted. The 
teachers of religion are the priests and no one else in the proper 
sense. So the pastor watches with eagle eye the methods and 
teaching of the truths of our holy religion and keeps his hand on 
the pulse of the school, and if he sees signs of disease he imme- 
diately prescribes a remedy. Personally and by the aid of his 
assistant priests the pastor should instruct and teach the cat- 
echism in his school. This will help in the school, both pupils 
and teachers. 


The pastor to be efficient in the supervision of the school 
should have some knowledge of school management, of teaching 
methods and read and study the latest works on pedagogy. It 
has been suggested that pedagogy should be taught in our sem- 
inaries. This last seems unnecessary, but one can not advise or 
supervise unless one has some knowledge of the matters involved 
in the supervision. The pastor should know the amount of study 
required in the subjects in the different grades according to the 
syllabus prepared by the diocesan authorities, the school board. 

The pastor should insist on full compliance with regula- 
tions of the school board. He should insist on the teachers fol- 
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lowing the time table. Teachers in our schools have been known 
to ignore the course of study prescribed by the authorities and 
to run independent time tables. Regularity spells success. Where 
schools are under the Regents, examinations should be prepared 
and the pupils obliged to take them, all things being equal. Also 
all competitive examination prepared by the diocesan school 
board. Success with the teacher depends upon the holding of 
formal conferences or meetings at least once a month where the 
different subjects may be discussed with great profit to all; all 
matters of class government, methods of teaching, discipline, 
hygiene,. methods of punishment, rewards, attendance, lateness, 
attendance at Mass, etc. Monthly meetings of the mothers we 
have found to be very helpful and encouraging to teacher and 
pupil. 

The pastor in his intimate relation to his school should see that 
those entrusted with the cleaning and sanitation of the school 
building should do their work well. This part of our school su- 
pervision is sometimes neglected. Money is never so well spent 
as in the keeping of the school in good repair and watching these 
needs. Spending all needful money for this purpose is the very 
best economy. The pastor, not supervising too much and not 
supervising too little, uses moderation, and this should be the 
slogan of his continuous school campaign. 

The wise pastor does not expect too much from his school 
staff. He naturally expects his school to be on a par with every 
good school of the same class; still he knows that perfection is 
far off. He rewards and praises every successful effort on the 
part of principal, teacher and pupil by word and by deed. 

The pastor in relation to his school should work well and gen- 
erously for the physical comfort and well-being of the devoted 
and consecrated men and women who are doing the hard work 
of our schools, bearing the burden of not very congenial tasks 
without complaint, without murmur of regret, looking for their 
reward not here but hereafter. All honor to them! Without 
them there could be no Catholic school in the sense we under- 
stand it to-day. With them all is possible for wonderful results 
in the schools in the future. 
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The children of the parish school turn to the priest like the 
heliotrope to the sun. The good pastor in relation to his chil- 
dren sees in everyone the image of the Master. All priests ‘ove 
the little flowers of God. The pastor knows that we are all chil- 
dren in the kindergarten of God. Still he must be careful not 
to show by word or action any special preference for the children 
of the more prosperous, the chubby, pretty ones, but to show a 
preference for any who are not so favored by nature or man. 
Like his Master, Christ, his love will be all embracing. “Sutfer 
the little children to come unto me, and forbid them not for such 
is the kingdom of Heaven.” The children of the Italians and 
other nationalities should be welcomed into the Catholic school 
by the good pastor. It is trite and obvious to say that through 
the children can the parents be better reached and wonderful 
work accomplished in conserving and spreading our holy re- 
ligion. 

A fundamental thought of all is the fact that principals come 
and principals go, teachers come and teachers go, but the’ pastor, 
like Tennyson’s “Brook,” goes on forever. To him comes the 
credit or discredit of the school. The parents look to the pastor. 
If anything happens in the school, anything contrary to rule or 
order, it is the pastor who is blamed. Sometimes teachers in the 
Catholic school are not unfortunately as solicitous of home 
work and home conditions as the teachers in other schools, 
because of the rules forbidding the visiting of the home. The 
rule allows no flexibility in this matter and the consequence is 
that the teacher knows the pupil only in the schoolroom and 
knows nothing of home surroundings and home conditions, the 
knowledge of which would help in the education of the child. 


The pastor should always hold his school in the hollow of his 
hand, never giving it up to anyone, neither to his assistant priests 
nor to his principal. It should be his work; he should be the 
soul of the school; the vivifying, animating power. He should 
be an enthusiast in all that pertains to the advancement of his 
school and he should be a teacher. No pastor should be satisfied 
with the elementary education of the children of his parish. The 
great time for the Church’s care of the child should be at the 
age of puberty when those great changes come to our boys and 
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girls. We instruct and teach our children in the grades of 
primary and grammar school and graduate them to turn them 
over to high schools where everything tends to undo the werk 
of the earlier years in the parish school. We know only too well 
the disastrous results which follow in many cases. The pastor 
should try whenever possible for Catholic higher education for 
his children. 

And what is education but the preparation for life? And what 
is life? And here begins the confusion that ends in destruc- 
tion in the primary years of education. If life is but a chance of 


material happiness philosophy will turn out the mind or soul of 


materialism. If the conception of life be merely intellect it will 
turn out adept and clever criminals. If the thought of life be 
merely utilitarianism, the results of our schools will be money 
changers. Religion alone has the answer. She alone tells us 
what life is and to her we must go and kneel at her feet as sup- 
pliant and devoted worshippers and listen with open ears to the 
truths which she tells. 

I remember reading somewhere of a clergyman who had a 
staring cal! our frequently during the day from his cage, “Ser- 
mon! Sermon! Sermon!” The clergyman had many divergent 
activities and found his mind occupied with numerous extrane- 
ous duties to the exclusion of his principal work, preaching to 
his people. It would not be a bad suggestion that the pastor 
have some method of keeping before him, as the most necessary 
part of his relations to his school, the thought that our schools. 
first, last and always are built with great sacrifice to teach re- 
ligion, religion, and more religion. And if our schools fail in 
this fundamental they are useless, only a needless expense and 
sacrifice, 





PHYSICAL TRAINING IN CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 
REVEREND THOMAS J. LARKIN, S. M., NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


There are few subjects engaging the attention of educators 
more seriously to-day than that of physical training in the 
schools. This is due, more than all else, to the impetus given in 
matters of physical training and healthful recreation by our mil- 
itary authorities during the recent world war, and the great em- 
phasis that is now being placed on proper physical training and 
recreation, through healthful games and plays, by the Federal 
government in its training schools. 

A number of States of our union have already adopted com- 
pulsory physical training to the end, as openly asserted in lead- 
ing periodicals and educational journals, that if ever again it 
becomes necessary to subject the young men of our land to phys- 
ical examination for service under our flag, the country will not 
be found wanting thirty-three and one-third per cent in fitness. 
To the everlasting glory and honor of the Catholic Church in 
America, be it said, statistics show that she furnished sixty per 
cent of the men found fit for service in the American navy and 
forty per cent of the army. This splendid record was achieved, 
despite the fact that so far in our Catholic elementary schools 
as a whole we have no regular systematic courses in physical 
training, that the vast majority of our Catholic universities, 
colleges, academies and high schools have not the expensive and 
extensive equipments for physical training of which the secular 
colleges and universities boast, and that hundreds of our boys 
who went so gallantly forward and did their duty so well, 
never had the advantage of physical training of any character 
whatsoever ; — all of which speaks volumes of the great and true 
moral influence exercised by the Church in the lives of our 
American Catholic youth. 

As a result of the world war, as I indicated above, the for- 
ward movement is being made throughout the secular colleges 
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and State schools for a more thorough and general system of 
physical training. A better, healthier, stronger and more virile 
American manhood and womanhood, is the rallying cry. Re- 
ports show that it has been caught up in France, Italy and Great 
Britain, where not only the need of physical, but moral and 
religious training for the growing generation is being empha- 
sized, 

At the dedication of the Pershing Stadium, presented by the 
American Army, General Pershing, who received it in the name 
of the American Expeditionary Forces and presented it to the 
French people, said in part: “Conscious of the service which 
athletes rendered, and of the influence athletics and physical 
training had in making victory possible, it seems a fitting con- 
clusion that our labors in a common cause should be celebrated 
by a great tournament, in which the athletes of the allied nations 
will join in a friendly contest.” 

As an outgrowth of this general demand for physical training, 
a national appropriation was recently solicited from congress to 
finance physical training in the public schools of the United 
States. This national physical education plan contemplates an 
annual outlay of from twenty to thirty millions, to be distrib- 
uted among the States, which will contribute funds under 
national supervision. The plan has no distinctively military fea- 
ture, tending more to physical exercise, corrective measures, 
and the upbuilding of the health of the pupils. This large ap- 
propriation was a part of the immense sum to be provided for 
public education by the Smith-Towner Bill. This bill, we under- 
stand, is not dead, but will be revived in another form. 

All over the country, whether ig the public or State schools, 
the military camps of the nation, the camps of Knights of Co- 
lumbus, the Y. M. C. A. and most notably in the work under- 
taken by the National Catholic Welfare Council, the time given 
to the classes in physical training forms a part of the daily and 
weekly program. 

Are our Catholic schools to unite as a whole in this forward 
movement for a stronger, healthier American manhood and 
womanhood? From time to time the question of introducing 
general and regular courses in physical training in our schools 
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has been discussed among Catholic educators. While our uni- 
versities, colleges and academies for boys generally have t)or- 
oughly organized courses and athletic teams, swimming and 1 w- 
ing clubs, etc., and well equipped gymnasium and athletics, ).se- 
ball and basketball teams, it must be acknowledged that we |iave 
not as yet a systematized curriculum for physical training in 
our schools. In our elementary or parish schools, while physical 
training has been carried on successfully for years in many of 
the dioceses, north, east and west, and while the parish schools 
of the south are by no means behind their sisters in this respect, 
again we must acknowledge that we have no organized method 
or system, as part of our national Catholic educationa! scheme. 
The subject which I am supposed to discuss before this impor- 
tant gathering is “Physical Training in Catholic Schools” and I 
shall treat it not from the viewpoint of what we have, but from 
the viewpoint of what we should have, and that general demand 
for physical training in the schools now sweeping the country, 
which has found expression in bills for compulsory military 
training in the State and national schools. My hope is that from 
this Convention may go forth some plan for the general intro- 
duction of physical training in our schools, the systematizing of 
our work, and the division, gradation and coordinating of the 
plan in relation to other studies. Just as spiritual and mental 
training aims at wholeness, soundness and perfection of the spir- 
itual man, so does physical training aim at what is hale, healthy, 
robust and perfect in the body. 

Back of the call for a stronger and healthier manhood and 
womanhood, which has been given as the rallying ery for a 
more thorough and general system of physical culture in the 


schools of the nation, we fifd that there lies deep and strong, 


’ 


in case of-another war. 
God grant that the day never again comes in this fair land when 
our young men will be called upon to unsheathe the sword, or 
our women to go forth and nurse the wounded and dying in war. 
3ut “peace hath her battles where no bugle calls.” A period of 
reconstruction is upon us, the world is passing through a most 
critical stage, and our beloved country and our great Church will 
need all the loyalty and devotion of their sons and daughters to 


that other thought of “preparedness’ 
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do the work that lies before us now and which must continue 
for many years. The call has gone forth from the American 
hierarchy through the National Catholic Welfare Council for 
Catholics to unite in effort for the greater honor and glory of 
God, and to make these United States of America a greater, 
nobler and better country and a safe and secure democracy for 
all under our glorious flag. To accomplish this we will need not 
only an earnest, educated Catholic laity, men and women who 
are in sympathy with the needs of the age and our country, men 
and women who have studied the social, industrial, educational 
and religious movements and the development of philosophic 
thought, but men and women imbued with the truth, the beauty, 
the power, of the teachings and practices of the Catholic Church 
as a remedial agency, and filled with the enthusiasm and charity 
which Catholic faith inspires. 

Never before in the history of our republic have questions so 
vast, so complex, so fraught. with good or evil presented them- 
selves. In these efforts to bring the social life of the people 
in harmony with God and the truest aspirations of the soul, the 
Catholic Church is the divinely appointed leader. 

In the joint pastoral which has been issued by the Bishops, 
the question of Catholic education and Catholic social service 
loom as constellations of first magnitude in the horizon of the 
future, if we are to seek to put into effect the great work which 
they have mapped out for us, of helping to make the world 
better and leading it from chaos, disorder, rebellion and threat- 
ening revolution, to the safe harbor and port of peace and God. 
Religion, education, Christian charity, justice and social service, 
must go hand in hand. We need men of faith and men of genius 
for leaders and we have them in our American hierarchy. But 
in that mighty mass of groping and seemingly helpless humanity 
which surrounds us, we need, not so much men of genius as men 
of action, who seek for the light and are willing to be guided 
by those who know, men of true and broad sympathies and 
above all men of religion who believe that God rules over all 
and speaks through His divinely established Church. 


Thinkers and educators tell us that the psychological moment 
is at hand, and that victory in the end will perch upon the ban- 
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ners of that nation whose citizenry and children have been best 
prepared by education and physical training to meet it. Our 
own nation is moving forward. Following our star, other 
nations are seeking to move forward; some in the path which 
we have trod before them to larger political and religious lib- 
erty, to wider and more general education; others to the destroy- 
ing of privileges and the disestablishment of church and the 
reign of Socialism and anarchy. Many are asking the equal 
rights, not only of all men, but of all women. 

Turn which way we will, as a means to ihe end, there rises 
foremost the question of education in which the physical train- 
ing, the physical education of youth is insisted upon, as of para- 
mount importance, and its educational value weighed as a factor 
in the inculcation of habits of order, obedience, self-control, 
quickness of perception, clean thinking and pure living. The 
results of physical training, it is declared, do not lie in the 
region of hypothesis or conjecture, but in the clear field of science 
where certitude is possible. In the final analysis, therefore, 
physical training, in its educational value, is acknowledged, and 
given a place in the curriculum of the best institutions. 

In matters of education, as regards our parish schools, we are 
accustomed to raise the question of utility at every step. We 
must not lose sight of the fact, however, that there is often a 
supreme value in mere possession, without any thought of con- 
version into instrumental uses. From my own experience in 
teaching, and also through a large experience as the pastor of 
a big southern parish in which I am daily brought into contact 
with hundreds of children who attend our parish schools, it 
seems to me that this question of physical training is one in 
which our Parish School Department is largely concerned. 

The utility of the study must be conceded at the outset. Mens 
sana in corpore sano is a vital fact, and the principle which 
should guide us in seeking to give to our children that thorough, 
all-around education which will best fit them for their duties in 
time as citizens of this great republic, and in eternity as citizens 
of heaven. In the great work which is ours in guiding, training 
and directing the souls and hearts and minds of our children, 
we should not lose sight of the necessity of their physical well- 
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being. We should seek, therefore, to bring to our aid what- 
ever tends to help to develop the sound mind in the sound body. 
Physical training is a means to this end. It should be carefully 
and wisely planned and directed, however, and should never be 
carried to excess. There is an old saying that the soul will live 
in friendly terms with a body that is normally developed, but 
the mere athlete soon becomes a mere animal, and the soul 
shrivels and perishes. The ancient Greeks knew this, and held 
that gymnastic exercises were not for the body but for the soul, 
and insisted upon the necessity of maintaining the physical and 
spiritual in a state of delicate equipoise. 

As Catholic educators we would not introduce into our schools 
exercises that would tend to develop the animal in our children, 
neither would we wish to make mere machines of them through 
drill exercises which destroy individuality of action and initia- 
tive. I am not an authority on physical training, but my obser- 
vation would lead me to say that any course of physical training 
which would be endorsed by this Association and introduced 
permanently into our daily school curriculum, should be so 
carefully arranged and distributed through the grades as to pri- 
marily guard and promote the health of the pupils, facilitate the 
intellectual life within, and stimulate the spiritual in the incul- 
cation of habits of man‘iness, courage, fortitude, patience, 
obedience to authority, charity, self-control, respect for others 
and right thinking and the practice of right living. We would 
have in our Catholic system the best thought of all the ages, 
for opinions as to methods in physical training have varied from 
earliest known leaders to our own. Going back to physical edu- 
cation among the Greeks, Xenophon, in his Memorabilia, gives 
us an idea of the value which was placed upon the care of the 
body by that wonderful nation. Plato and Socrates, like some 
of our modern American educators, discussed the question of 
physical training, as a preparation for war, and not for peace. 
Aristotle made his order of education first, bodily; second, mor- 
ally; third, scientific. He placed physical training first, because 
he maintained that gymnastics should be regarded only as a prep- 
aration for the education of the soul. To-day young men 
make gymnastic ability the end itself, and not the means. The 
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Roman education was in distinction from that of the Athenians, 
Greek and Roman ideals are the complement of each other. 

The American people are somewhat like the Roman. We 
have no distinct American system of physical education. We 
have borrowed from others, but it is not probable that any 
American school will accept bodily the system of gymnastics or 
physical training recommended by the Germans, Swedes or 
authors of Delsartism. It is more probable that if any American 
system of physical education is ever made it will be moulded 
upon the experience, advice and wisdom of others, it will be built 
upon sound principles, and its growth will be influenced by the 
experience of other schools. 

In evolving a system for our Catholic schools,- for we have 
among us educators competent to do this, it is safe to say that 
certainly none of the worst nor even the parts that are fairly 
good in other systems will have any part in it. We will seek for 
and adopt only the best. It would be a waste of time for me, 
in considering physical training in our Catholic schools, to 
enter into any discussion of the merits or demerits of the Ger- 
man, Swedish, Delsartian or composite American methods in 
suggesting any system for our schools; for I take it that this 
progressive Association, in assigning the subject a place in the 
program of this Convention, has given serious thought to the 
subject and the advantage to be derived from the introduction 
of physical training into the parish schools of our country. 

To summarize, we find that the end and aims sought in the dif- 
ferent systems of physical training are: divided into two classes, 
the physical and the mental. The physical aims may be briefly 
summed up as follows: Better health, strength of body and 
limb, uniform and symmetrical build, erectness of body, grace 
of movement, quickness and speed of action, exactness and pre- 
cision, and graceful and easy carriage. The mental, psycholog- 
ical, ard ethical aims are discipline, will power, manliness, cour- 
age, self-reliance, respect for self and others, presence of mind, 
quickness of perception, of thought, self-control and last but 
not least, love of country and patriotism. 

I am not ready to say that physical training will do all that is 
claimed for it, nor are any of the present systems of gymnastics 
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and physical training perfect enough to produce all the results 
mentioned. It is said that visitors at the meetings of the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement of Physical Culture com- 
mented freely on the fact that among those present, who repre- 
sented leading schools and gymnasiums from all parts of the 
country, were comparatively few well built men and women, 
while the appearance of rubust, physical health was not so 
noticeable as to call attention to any great difference between 
this gathering of disciples of health and that of the representa- 
tives of other professions. The voices of many who read 
papers, especially the women, were weak, while pale, thin faces, 
flat chests, and unevenly developed bodies were not uncommon. 
The meeting, however, represented hard-working teachers and 
thinkers, enthusiastic men and women who had come together 
to learn how to better care for the health and bodies of their 
pupils. The ethical part of their training or moral results were 
more evident than the purely physical. 

Though physical training, at present, may not do for those 
who are in constant practice all that physical educators may 
claim for it, it does not consequently follow that there may not 
be some day a system that will. The object of education is 
the development of all the faculties of man. The education that 
neglects one or more of these is considered wanting. The edu- 
cation that seeks to develop each to its utmost possibility comes 
nearest to attaining its purpose and object. It cannot be denied 
that physical training helps the boy to greater self-control and 
strengthens his will power. 

Healthful games, especially, conduce not merely to physical 
but moral health. On the ball field boys who are not otherwise 
amenable, acquire habits of self-restraint, control of temper, 
fairness, honor, unenvious approbation of another’s success and 
all that “give and take life” which stands a man in such good 
stead when he goes into the world without. Nevertheless the 
object of physical training in schools is primarily hygienic. . It 
is an effort to maintain the health of the pupils at the highest 
possible level, in spite of the sedentary habits which usually 
accompany school life. There is a hygienic value in muscular 
activity within physiological limits, a value in those exercises 
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which promote nutrition, better circulation and improved ‘espir. 
ation. All exercises to be helpful must be judicious and given by 
those trained and qualified to direct the movements. As the vast 
majority of our parish schools are in charge of religious orders, 
it would not perhaps be possible for the Sisters to direct all the 
exercises. But from our sp!endid corps of Catholic college grad- 
uates it should not be difficult to find those competent to take up 
‘and direct the work. 


Continued mental exertion and sitting quietly at desks tend to 
bring fatigue and restlessness very quickly to children in school, 
especially in primary grades, so that intervals of change are nec- 
essary; these include not only the recess, which is ordinarily 
placed near the midd'e of each session, but periods of relax- 
ation interspersed throughout the day. The finest antidote for 
mental weariness and depression is active exercise in the fresh 
air. Children should have not only regular systematic exercise 
which call into use all the large muscles in a successful manner, 
but should also be given opportunities for unrestrained play. 
The congested conditions of life in our large cities make it im- 
possible for thousands of children to have opportunities for play 
or exercise, except in the school yard. The test of a teacher is 
efficiency not only in teaching, but in dealing with pupils; and 
nowhere is this test more effectively shown than in the direction 
of children’s p'ay, or of a’class in physical training. Many of 
the exercises in calisthenics, gymnastic drills, basketball, etc., 
which were so widely advocated and so popular a decade ago, 
have been discarded from the most approved methods of phys- 
ical training, having been found by physicians to be injurious 
and deleterious in their after effects upon the children and es- 
pecially the girls. 

Leading up, let us hope, to that perfect American system of 
physical training, which we hope to see one day, and which may 
come from our Catholic schools, as all good things do, we have 
a system of movements, setting-up exercises, well arranged 
dritls, marching relays and indoor and out-door: baseball for 
boys and girls, which have been found most helpful in promot- 
ing physical growth and health, and which are at the same time 
a never ending source of pleasure to the boys and girls. J have 
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introduced some of the methods into my own school which I 
find are used quite extensively and successfully in schools 
throughout the country. 

It is often asserted that the trouble with our Catholic schools 
is that we have no properly equipped physical culture depart- 
ment or gymnasiums and that we are therefore laboring at a 
disadvantage with State and other schools. For the movements 
which I have adopted in my schools and which I find are used 
in the best schools of the country, State and otherwise, no thor- 
oughly equipped gymnasium is needed. The individual school- 
room itself or the basement of the school in inclement weather 
can be used. Whenever the day is clear the pupils are marched 
out and the exercises are given in.the open air, which adds to 
their value and efficiency. They can be included in any school 
curriculum without expense for equipments. Their educational 
value has been tested, and they have the approval of medical 
authority. It has been found, too, that active games and plays 
give the child the best possible form of exercise, and now enter 
largely into physical training. Games and plays are so arranged 
for the graded work of the school as to change decidedly in 
character so as to enlist the constant interest of the growing 
child. Many leaders in physical training now hold that stand- 
ing stiffly in the aisles and going through military movements 
or closely ordered calisthenics is a poor substitute for play, 
which brings all the muscles into activity while at the same time 
giving pleasure to the children. 

The children in many of our schools are not getting the full 
value of their recess; they stand about listlessly or sit in the 
shade, after sitting through the hours of the busy day. Loung- 
ing around is due not to the fact that they do not want to play, 
but that they do not know how to play. As a result they return 
to the classroom rested and with mind and muscles refreshed, 
but having worked off little surplus energy are in the same con- 
dition of restlessness in which they were before recess. The 
value of properly directed games and plays in the life of the 
child cannot be overestimated, for genuine relaxation can only 
come with spontaneous activity, which is in a measure self- 
directed. Well selected games and plays promote the physical 
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development of normal children, it is now declared, fai more 
effectively than any amount of formal gymnastics. 

Plays and games also direct the intellectual as well as the 
physical powers. An alert mind is needed in order to make 
accurate survey of constantly changing situations, and to form 
the rapid and accurate judgments that are required in order “to 
win the game”. The opportunity for leadership is, therefore, not 
the least of the values accruing from play. Games learned 
at school will enrich the lives of the children and help to cement 
the school with the outside life—a thing that is always to be 
desired. 


The plea may be advanced that we lack money in our Cath- 
olic schools fully to introduce methods of physical training. 
Do not wait for the money or equipments. Go ahead with the 
equipments that you have, the sclioolroom, the playgrounds, 
the children. Garfield was once asked what constituted a good 
school. He answered that, “It might be a log of wood, witha 
good teacher on one end and an earnest student on the other.” 
We have the teachers who are the peers of the best in the land; 
and thank God too we have the students who have proved them- 
selves in every competitive contest with the pupils of the public 
schools, not only the peers of any, but the superiors of many, as 
was again so notably demonstrated in the recent Army Essay 
Contest. 

If we could furnish the nation among the “physically declared 
fit”, with over forty per cent of the American army and sixty 
per cent of the navy in the greatest war of all history, even 
when we had no regularly organized system of physical training 
in our schools, what may we not do in this great, tense period 
of reconstruction that must follow the war for many years, in 
giving to the Church and our country, spiritually and_ intellec- 
tually and physically, fit men and women to answer the call and 
do their share in the splendid reconstruction program which our 
Bishops have outlined. | 


As I said in the beginning, I am not qualified to speak on this 
subject of physical training from a professional standpoint, but 
if I have said one word which can influence this distinguished 
assembly of educators to advocate the general introduction and 
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systematizing of physical training among the children of our 
parish schools I will feel that my remarks here have not been 
in vain. Our faith teaches us that even the body of man shall 
share in the reward or punishment meted out to each individual 
by the omniscient Judge, who called us forth from nothingness 
and placed us here. St. Paul says, “We must all be manifested 
before the Judgment Seat of Christ, that every one may receive 
the proper things of the body according as he hath done, whether 
it be good or evil.” 

The great geologist and naturalist, Agassiz, says that “The 
body of man was not made more completely for the service of 
the soul, than the earth with all its arrangements from begin- 
ning to end, for the spiritual being that was to occupy it.” 

If physical training in secular schools and colleges has been 
found as these educators declare not. only a necessary. agency in 
the preservation of the health of the children but also a powerful 
influence in the development of their moral lives, what results 
may we not expect in the building up of a strong, healthy, virile 
Catholic manhood and womanhood, through its general adoption 
in our own Catholic schools, where our children are taught to 
respect and reverence their bodies “as the temples of the Holy 


Ghost.” 





OUR SCHOOL BUILDINGS AND THEIR 
MAINTENANCE 


RIGHT REVEREND EDWARD J. MCGOLDRICK, ST. CASIMIR’S CHURCH, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Our school buildings and their maintenance, such is the 
topic upon which I have been asked to write. The subject is 
most extensive and to school men profoundly interesting. Fear 
not that I shall attempt an exhaustive dissertation on this sub- 
ject. When asked to write I was told to limit myself to half an 
hour. Whether this admonition was for my encouragement or 
your comfort, I know not. 

By school buildings we understand Catholic school buildings 
in contradistinction to State or private schools. 

The first consideration of a school is the location. The loca- 
tion is for us generally if not always decided upon by the loca- 
tion of the church, as church and school are intimately united. 
Church sites are selected because of the needs of a certain num- 
ber of Catholics residing in a particular district who claim that 
they have too far to travel to go to the nearest Catholic church. 
They therefore ask to have a new parish established, considering 
themselves sufficiently numerous and willing to support a church 
and pastor. 

When their request is granted a pastor is sent, a site selected 
and the work of the new parish begun. In the selection of the 
site of the new church, every pastor must realize that ground 
for the church is not sufficient; that a parish without school, 
without hall, without convent, is not the aim of any young pas- 
tor or the wish of the Church. Every pastor should purchase all 
the ground that may be needed for all the parish activities. The 
church is going to last and’ ground will never be cheaper than 
at the present, whether it be in city, town or country. If a 
pastor finds that he has too much land, how very easy for him 
to sell; but if on the contrary he has not enough, how diffi- 
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cult and how expensive to buy. The school should be consid- 
ered at the very inception of the parish; hence ground, ample 
ground, should be purchased. 

As the Catholic population of these United States is increas- 
ing with gigantic strides,— increasing in greater proportion 
than all the sects, aye, increasing more rapidly than the entire 
population,— our schools should be so constructed that addi- 
tions to the buildings could be readily made. A school of one, 
two or three stories, having ail the necessary rooms, is prefer- 
able to a school of four or five stories. Through lack of ground 
we are forced to put up buildings of many stories. When a 
pastor has decided to build his school he should visit a number 
of the more recently constructed schools and learn from the 
principal or director what are the predominant good or bad 
points in his own building. After this he should call his people 
and explain to them what he is about to do; form his commit- 
tees and obtain the good will and cooperation of his people. Let 
him take the people into his confidence. With regard to archi- 
tects, whether of the pastor’s own-selection or that of the 
Bishop, I would say to the pastor, consider the architect as a 
gentleman, as an honest man, as your friend and advocate. 
There is a certain uncharitable spirit abroad that has even 
reached some clergymen, and that is that architects work for 
the owners and the builders likewise but principally for their 
own financial gain. Many think that architects are more anxious 
to heighten the cost of a building than lower it; more interested 
in the builder than in the owner. I have had dealings with archi- 
tects almost continuously for the past thirty years and I wish to 
state that I always found them honest, straightforward and as 
interested in our success as in their own standing. Have con- 
fidence in your architect — believe him your friend and advo- 
cate. 

Having secured an architect, tell him what you want—a 
school building. A building should declare its purpose by its 
architectural lines. A school house should be substantial and 
at the same time beautiful, — something that will please the eye 
and elicit the admiration of the beholder. A school should be 
easily distinguished from a garage or a factory. Our people 
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will be proud of a beautiful building; our separated bre: ‘ren 
will admire us for adding an ornament to the town or city ; the 
children will be pleased to go to a fine school and the pa‘ents 
will be more generous in contributing to the payment and sup- 
port of such a pleasing building. 

The advice of Polonius to his son Laertes, with a slight trans- 
position, expresses my views on the general appearance of what 
I consider a Catholic school should be: 


“Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 
But not expressed in fancy: rich, not gaudy, 
For the appearance oft proclaims the man.” 


We do not wish to convey the idea that schools should be capped 
with domes or towers or minarets, or defaced with so-called 
ornamentation that means nothing, and which is known to archi- 
tects as “ginger bread.” 

Having spoken of the artist and the architecture of the school, 
we now come to a consideration of what constitutes a school. 
What are the essential rooms of a school? First and foremost 
we must have sufficient classrooms to accommodate the number 
of children we expect to educate —in this generation, and not 
entirely unmindful of the future. Besides classrooms there are 
other essential rooms that go to make a real, modern, practical 
school: ‘There should be a principal’s room, or if the male and 
female departments are under distinct heads, a room for each 
principal. These rooms or offices should be large eneugh for 
desk, chairs, filing cabinet and shelves for a certain number of 
books, class books to which the principal can readily refer. This 
room should be connected by electric bell or telephone with 
every room in the building. I should not advise, however, direct 
communication with the engineer or janitor; he would soon 
give up his position if he had too many masters. A Teachers’ 
Room with facilities for preparing tea or heating lunch should 
be found in every school. A small gas or electric range would 
suffice; a table capable of seating as many teachers as remain 
in the building for luncheon. A couch should be found in this 
room to be utilized in case of accident or sudden illness to either 
teacher or pupil, and thus this teachers’ room would take the 
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place of a rest room. A nurse’s room is an essential part of 
every large city school. Those acquainted with the nature of 
school work readily understand the need of such a room. Here 
too the doctor who visits our city parish schools every week can 
meet the children. Provision should be made in all new school 
building for a library, where reference books and books sug- 
gested for supplementary reading could be found. In some part 
of the library provision should be made for school supplies. 

A school without an assembly hall or auditorium is a school 
incapable of accomplishing some of the very best work done in 
a school and of little or no advantage to the parish after school 
hours. To-day there is no conflict of opinion as to the location 
of the auditorium in a school. The auditorium should be on 
the first floor over the basement and to be utilized for parish 
entertainmerits might extend beyond the limits of the school. 
The floor should be level and the seats should be readily removed 
from the floor so that various school exercises, such as physical 
or military drill, singing lessons, ciasses in elocution, etc., may 
conveniently and advantageously take place there. How con- 
venient for a pastor or his representative to assemble all or the 
greater part of the children once a week and speak to them on 
some religious topic. Singing classes conducted in the audi- 
torium with four or five hundred children present is the ground- 
work for congregational singing, so strongly advocated to-day 
by our ecclesiastical superiors and so helpful to devotion in our 
churches. 

As to roof-gardens on schools I would say that where suffi- 
cient playground is had and you have an auditorium, a roof gar- 
den would be in the nature of a luxury. However, it would not 
be a very expensive luxury. Roofs usually cause trouble. If 
you have a roof garden, properly constructed, you may rest 
assured you will have no leaks from that part of the building. 
You could utilize the roof in fair weather for most of the pur- 
poses for which an auditorium is used, with the additional advan- 
tage of the children breathing pure fresh air. There should not 
be any outside gutters or leaders on a school. The roof should 
drain towards the center of the building and the leaders go 
down through the building; thus leaders will last for ages. 
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In large schools a toilet for teachers should be found on each 
floor. For pupils, toilets should be provided not in the base- 
ment but outside the school building even though they be locaied 
but five feet beyond the school house and connected by a cov- 
ered way with the main buiiding. The psychology of the sani- 
taries or toilets is that there be a large central space well lighted 
and ventilated and in winter heated just enough to keep water 
from freezing. On the longitudinal sides of this sanitary should 
be placed the fixtures; urimals on one side and closets on the 
other side. These closets are to be automatically flushed every 
minute or two during school hours. Too much attention cannot 
be given to. the sanitary appliances of school houses, not only 
when being installed, but every day during the existence of a 
school. As the sanitaries are visited each day by every pupil in 
the school and this the only room in the buiiding so patronized, 
we should endeavor to have these sanitaries teach a lesson in 
order and cleanliness to the pupils, just as the classroom or 
auditorium by their very appearance teach a lesson. 

We regret to say that we have been informed that the sani- 
taries in most of our schools — the boys’ department in particu- 
lar —are negiected and not infrequently in a condition that 
would not bear inspection. We believe this state of affairs can 
and should be corrected. The appearance of the sanitary has 
much to do with its proper care. As we have said, let the sani- 
tary building be as large as possible with high roof and plenty 
of light and air passing in, and when found in a neat condition 
by the pupils, it will be regarded as a room of the school and 
so respected. I would suggest that the principal visit the sani- 
tary each morning on entering the building and if he does not 
find it in proper condition call the janitor at once. The janitor 
should visit the sanitaries after the morning session and again 
after the afternoon session. We notice monitors are appointed 
to see that the boys and girls leave the school and its vicinity in 
good order. From these monitors we see the advantage of hav- 
ing monitors, larger boys, appointed for the sanitaries: we might 
designate them by the name of the Sanitary Squad. These se- 
lected boys and girls should instruct the smaller children in the 
proper use of and consideration for the toilets. By a very simple 
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incident, we might say an accident, the psychology of the boy 
with regard to the sanitary was discovered very recently in a 
school in France. In excavating for the foundation of a school, 
a marble slab about ten inches in length by six inches, and two 
inches thick, was discovered. In this slab of marble the im- 
pression of two feet had been chiseled out. This piece of 
marble lay about the building scarcely noticed until the work- 
men were laying the concrete floor for the toilets. As a little 
diversion one of the workmen imbedded this marble in the soft 
concrete in front of the urinal and there it was found when the 
school was opened. Every boy coming into the sanitary wanted 
to stand in that particular spot and very soon the school authori- 
ties had similar pedestals p!aced all along the urinal and inva- 
riably utilized by the boys. In the public schools of New York 
this discovery is being utilized in every new school building and 
where inaugurated has given great satisfaction to principal and 
janitor. 

Two more rooms, intimately related, are essentially necessary 
in every school, and they are a room for coal and a boiler room. 
We have known of schools and churches to have been erected 
and when completed there was no coal cellar, no thought of a 
boiler room. When we touch on the question of heating and 
ventilation of schools we come to questions much disputed 
among professional experts in these lines. All agree that the 
ventilation in a schoolroom must be perfect or near such; the 
air as fresh and pure as the air outside the building. This is 
obtained by seeing that there is enough air space in the room 
(for each pupil). A room 28 ft. by 32 ft. by 12 ft. high should 
give sufficient air space to fifty children. But the question arises 
as to how we are to keep the air fresh in the room. Some au- 
thorities tell us that windows are not intended for ventilation 
but for light and that fresh air should be driven into a room 
through vents or ducts in the walls, forced through these ducts 
from a cold air chamber in the basement of the school by an 
electric or steam fan. We confess to being with the ancients 
on this question of ventilation. We are convinced from experi- 
ence that by a judicious care of windows, rooms can be well 
ventilated. Some of the best architects and great school men 
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are of the same opinion and call the windows nature’s ventil- 
ators. 

As to the heating of a school and what system is best, we 
come to a still more disputed subject. -My opinion is that the 
system of heating to be inaugurated depends on the amount of 
cubic surface to be heated and too on the nature of the fuel that 
is most readily obtained in the vicinity of a school. In some 
schools furnaces supplying hot air give satisfaction; other 
schools rejoice in a system of hot water heating; still others, 
and the majerity, are heated by steam. We are told that in 
the Middle West vapor heating has been successfully installed. 
In some schools none of these methods gives satisfaction. We 
earnestly hope that another Edison will in the near future do 
for heating what has been accomplished in the lighting problem 
by the greatest of modern scientists. 

After fuel and a boiler, the all important factor in success- 
ful heating is the engineer or janitor. In fact a janitor who 
understands his furnace or boiler and who will give his atten- 
tion to same is the first requisite for successfully heating a build- 
ing. A competent janitor will save his wages by the manner in 
which he looks after the fires, putting on coal when necessary 
according to the time of day and the temperature of the weather. 
On the side or sides of a school exposed to the point whence the 
severe winds and storms generally come, a great saver of heat 
and conserver of coal are double or storm windows. With us 
in Brooklyn, the prevailing winds and storms come from north 
and.west. No matter what the heating system you may install, 
it should be thoroughly overhauled at least once a year — in 
vacation time. This attention to the heating plant will give 
better satisfaction to teachers and pupils, the heat that is gener- 
ated is not lost by going up through the chimney, the coal 
is thoroughly consumed, and the boilers last longer. 

In each corridor of. the school there should: be what is 
known as stream drinking fonts; no cups or glasses are needed, 
the pupils putting the mouth right into the water gently gush- 
ing up out of the fountain. 

To sum up with regard to our school buildings, I maintain 
that they should be architecturally beautiful, solidly constructed 
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and in keeping with the cules and regulations of the building 
department of the city or town in which such school is located. 

As to the maintenance of our school, we must in the first place 
admit that it is the divine faith of cur people and their love for 
Jesus Christ and His Church that cause them to willingly, nay 
cheerfully, take upon themselves this extraordinary financial 
burden of our free schools. As faith is nurtured in the schools 
we are of the opinion that as years go on our people will see 
more clearly, even from an intellectual and patriotic viewpoint, 
the advantages of an education resting on religion, an education 
in which moral precepts are not neglected. Our separated 
brethren who still cling to a belief in the Incarnation admire 
Catholics for the school system they inaugurated and sustain at 
great, nay heroic sacrifice, and regret that they do not find such 
faith among their own people. As to the maintenance of our 
schools, our first asset, then, is faith, and the next is an attrac- 
tive building, and generosity towards the children. By this I 
mean free books. Our people are proud of a fine building. On 
Sunday afternoons you will find them bringing visiting friends 
up to look at the school house, as proud of it as though each 
one of them had built the school with his or her own personal 
means. 

A fine school appeals for its own upkeep more eloquently than 
any priest or Bishop could appeal. We make the rather bold 
statement that such free schools instead of being a burden are 
even an aid financially. When parenis realize what is being done 
for their children in the classroom, they at once begin to con- 
sider the financial obligations of the pastor; their hearts go out 
to him and they will not be outdone in generosity; their offer- 
ings to the House of God are increased to the limit of their 
capacity because you have touched their hearts by your interest 
in their children. : 

As to the payment of teachers, the Bishop or school board in 
each diocese should positively declare the salary that the re- 
ligious — male or female—should receive. No pastor should- 
give less and none give more. It is not conducive to the best 
results to have one pastor giving more than another to these 
heroes and heroines of the classroom. We are firmly convinced 
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that we should begin to consider the question of State aid or 
support for our schools. We lay the foundation for considcr- 
ation of this question by the schools we erect, by our teachers 
having the credentials or certificates demanded by the Staie. 
With these fundamentals our ecclesiastical authorities, that is, 
our Bishops, should get together in each State the leading con- 
stitutional authorities and learn just what we have a right to 
demand. Knowing this, let the priests be instructed along these 
lines and they in turn should instruct the faithful. This sub- 
ject of State aid is worthy of greater consideration and study 
than can be given it in this paper. 


Sow with a generous-hand; 
Pause not for toil or pain; - 
Weary not through the heat of summer, 
Weary not through the cold spring rain; 
But wait till the autumn comes 
For the sheaves of golden grain. 


Then sow; for the hours are fleeing, 
And the seed must fall to-day; 
And care not what hands shall reap it, 
Or if you shall have passed away 
Before the waving corafields 
Shall gladden the sunny day. 


Sow; and leok onward, upward 

When the starry light appears.— 
Where, in spite of a coward’s doubting, 

Or your own heart’s trembling fears, 
You shall reap in joy the harvest 

You have sown to-day in tears. 


DISCUSSION 


Rev. J. F. SHEAHAN: Everything in the school from the basement to 
the roof, should show that the child is considered first and all others 
afterwards. A school with a magnificent entrance which the children 
seldom or never use creates an impression that the architect considered 
the visitors and passers-by first and the children afterwards. An im- 

.maculate approach is not as good as one well-worn by children’s feet. 
The best things in the school must be for the children. 

The first floor is the best in the school. It is the warmest in winter, 
the coolest in summer, and no climbing is required to reach it. The first 
floor should be ziven exclusively to classrooms. It has not as much 
light as the upper floors so its windows should be larger. Stores have 
the largest windows on the ground floor. If more window space on the 
first floor does not harmonize with the architect’s plans, he should change 
them. Childrens’ eyes are of more importance than architectural lines. 
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Shades are seldom needed on the first floor. They are unnecessary 
on windows having a northern exposure. They are intended to keep 
out the direct rays of the sun. White shades which admit the most 
light are the best. Adjustible shade holders which may be raised or 
lowered to any desired position, in theory are the best, but they get 
out of order so often that after using them for two years we discarded 
them, and put two common shade holders on each window, one for the 
upper and one for the lower sash. 

There should be at least one toilet room on each floor so that children 
going out during class may be out but for a short time. When there are 
toilet rooms on each floor a smaller number is needed on the first floor 
or in the yard. 

Telephones in a classroom are a distraction to the teacher and to the 
pupils, 

The auditorium, principal’s room, rooms for books and _ stationary 
and all rooms that are not used as often as classrooms, should be on the 
top floor. The children have to go to their classrooms about three times 
a day and from them as often; if they tread an unnecessary flight of 
stairs six times a day, on each of the two hundred days of the school 
year, it looks as if the children were not considered first by the architect 
in the construction of the school. 

We should have lower doors, and higher transoms or glass panels 
above them. A door six feet two inches high is the best. It is not so 
heavy, it is easily opened, it will not sag or get out of order as often 
as a higher door. A double door is undesirable. Only half of it is easily 
and commonly used. At the entrances, the door space should be as wide 
as the vestibule so that the children may get out without any delay. It 
the vestibule is twelve feet wide it should have four doors each three 
feet wide including the jambs. Low single doors are always ready ior use 
and they admit less cold air in the winter, whilst being opened. Railway 
stations have more convenient doors than our churches, halls and schools, 

STATE SUPPORT AND SELF SUPPORT COMPARED. For a quarter of a 
century St. Peter’s two schools were supported by the Board of Educa- 
tion of Poughkeepsie. But since the “Poughkeepsie Plan” as it was called, 
was abolished, we do not miss it. We save the communities in which 
we live thousands of dollars every year by freeing them from the taxes 
which they would have to pay if our schools did not exist. The Catholic 
school is often the greatest philanthropist in town. It should not be for- 
gotten that Catholic as well as non-Catholic taxpayers profit by our 
Catholic schools. If a Catholic has a hundred dollars a year less to pay 
in school taxes on account of our schools, he is saving or making a 
hundred dollars a year out of our schools. 

Having tried State support and self-support, we prefer the latter. We 
want no legacies; Church and school should be supported by the living, 
not by the dead.. We want no help from outside. It lessens our self- 
respect, to get politicians, non-Catholics and Catholics of other parishes 
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to help us at drives, entertainments, etc. We get along better by gcing 
into our own pockets for everything we need. It is better to give tian 
to receive. We are sometimes told that the Y. M. C. A. and others ask 
of everyone who is likely to give. If that is true it is no reason why 
we should do the same. We ought to give to please God. Money given 
from any other motive will not have God’s blessing. We are better off 
without it. 

This church saved nothing during the twenty-five years that its schools 
cost it nothing. There was then a small debt which since has been paid. 
We now give Marist Brothers $600 a year each and six Sisters of 
Charity and one lay teacher $480 each. They should receive more. A) 
school expenses are paid from the church revenue. The children pay 
nothing. We are now able to do a little better than merely meet ex- 
penses. Our Brothers spent $1800 last year on their band and brigade. 

We gave $5000 to the College of Mt. St. Vincent, the interest on which 
is to be given to a graduate of our girls’ school each year. We gave from 
the church revenue $2000 to a local hospital, and bought a house to be 
used as an old ladies’ home. 

socriAL activity. The Archbishop of New York has given a great 
impetus to all kinds of social activity. Not having a community house 
we use our boys’ school as a social centre. The great need of our par- 
ishes is to get better acquainted. The people do not know one another. 
If they did we should have fewer mixed marriages. The forms of social 
activity vary. What is a success in one place may be a failure in an- 
other. We have tried street parties for two years. Three months ahead 
every Sunday night after Vespers the people living on a certain street 
are invited to the church basement for a few minutes to elect a chair- 
man or chairlady. These attend to the rest. The object of these parties 
is to make the people on that street better acquainted. We insist on the 
fact that they must be ‘social not financial parties, but incidentally they 
add a hundred dollars a week to the church revenue. 

There are lonesome people everywhere who know no one well and 
who have nowhere to go. One of the works of mercy is to treat 
strangers well: “I was a stranger, and you took Me in”. (Mt, 25:43), 
We endeavor to make every visitor feel so much at home that he wil! 
be glad to come again. 

The Knights of Columbus, the Daughters of Isabella, the Benevolent 
Associations, and especially our church sodalities, are most valuable in 
promoting sociability, but they cannot do enough. Nothing can equal 
the parish as a unit of social activity. The ideal parish will have some- 
thing every day or night of the year. 


Rev. P. J. CLune: We have all listened with much pleasure and 
profit, L am sure, to the instructive and practical paper read by the Rt. 
Rey. Mgr. McGoldrick. The Monsignor is pastor of one of the largest and 
best equipped schools in the diocese of Brooklyn,—a diocese known 
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throughout the country for its excellent and well-organized school system. 
The subject of school buildings and their maintenance is extensive; a 
volume might be written on this subject; and it is well nigh impossible 
to treat the question intelligently in a paper limited to half an hour, and 
the duty of discussing this important subject in a quarter of an hour, 
which is my time limit, I consider almost a hopeless task. 

In the opening paragraphs the writer wisely recommends a central and 
suitable location for the erection of a school. A recommendation is 
also made that at the very inception of the parish enough ground be 
purchased for all parish activities and particularly for school purposes. 
This too is a wise and economic provision. Then the pastor is advised 
to visit the more recently constructed schools and learn from the prin- 
cipal their good and bad points. It seems to me that in every diocese 
there should be a school building committee. This committee might be 
composed of three or four of the most successful principals of the diocese 
and a few pastors who take an intelligent interest in school work, and 
the superintendent of schools. It is quite painful and pathetic to see 
the blunders that are made in the building of many of our parish schools. 

The writer then suggests that the architect is to be selected in the usua: 
way either by the pastor or his ecclesiastical superior. In my humble 
estimation the school architect should be a specialist, and sucn 
architects are few and far between. The field of architecture is very 
extensive. In law there is the patent, the corporation and the criminal 
lawyer. In medicine there is the surgeon, the dentist, the oculist and the 
aurist. In engineering we have the civil, mechanical and the mining 
engineer. But it is no unusual thing to find in the offices of a busy 
architect a design for a thirty-story building on one board, a suburban 
cottage on another, a railway station on a third, with possibly a churcn 
and a schoolhouse sandwiched in between. It is perfectly unreasonable 
to assume that he is equally cleyer at designing them all. Avoid the 
know-alls. Select your school architect as carefully as you would select 
your lawyer and your physician. 

The paper next enumerates the essential rooms, comprised in a modern 
school. There is one room omitted that is very essential to the health 
and comfort of the pupils; namely the cloak-and-hat room. It is es- 
sential that in all our schools ample provision should be made for the 
convenient hanging of the pupils’ outer garments. Too often little thought 
is given to this very important adjunct of the classroom. They are 
usually an afterthought and are frequently worked into the plans in a 
very undesirable manner. Children coming in with wet garments hang 
them in narrow rooms or some corner which is poorly lighted and 
ventilated, where they are allowed ‘to steam in an unwholesome at- 
mosphere during the session, and at its close are put on the children in 
a worse condition than when taken off. A word too might be said on 
the reception classroom. This room.as to construction and appointments 
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is the most important one in the school building. The child is intro- 
duced to school life in this room, and here acquires a liking for school 
or a positive dislike for it. This is the one room that is wretchely 
constructed and poorly equipped in too many of our schools. 

As to the question of a playground there is no choice in this matter, 
it is an absolute necessity. State and municipal laws prescribe a play- 
ground for each school. The roof-garden maybe practical in our large 
and congested cities, but not so in the average city or town. It is the 
workshop for a sound body, as the classroom is the workshop for a sound 
mind. It is the health agency for that overflow of abundant child life 
which may become so troublesome to discipline, if not properly regulated. 


Then too a brief reference should be made to the correct seating of 
the children in the school. A common source of discomfort is the use 
of desks not properly adjusted to the size of the pupils. The most 
frequent mistake, especially in schools containing primary grades, is the 
use of seats too high to permit the pupils’ feet to rest on the floor. 
Health and comfort forbid the use of such seats. The seating of pupils 
of the same grade in each room had led to the general practice of 
furnishing each room with desks of the same height, it being assumed 
that pupils of the same attainments will be of the same size. Observa- 
tion shows that pupils of the same grade differ in size. We have seen 
few classrooms where desks of at least two sizes were not required for 
the reasonable comfort of the pupils. Many attempts have been made 
to construct an adjustable desk, but the results have not been satisfactory. 

Another source of discomfort is the curved seat, or the seat so wide 
that the needed support of the hips and body can be secured only by 
sitting in a position that lifts the feet from the floor. Physicians of wide 
experience trace to this source certain nervous disorders, round shoulders, 
and curvature of the spine, etc. We experience the same difficulty ii 
we attempt to write at a table while seated in a chair with the bottom 
sufficiently sagged to cause the weight of. the limbs to rest chiefly on 
the edge. A like result may be experienced if we ride for an half-hour 
on a modern: street-car with curved seats. The proper seating of the 
children in our schools certainly deserves wide and earnest attention. 

I regret to say that I must disagree with the Monsignor about 
the groundwork for congregational singing. In my opinion this ground- 
work is not laid in the school auditorium, but in the classroom, and the 
work should be done by the grade teacher. Great musical ability on the 
part of the teacher is not necessary. The teacher should be familiar with 
one of the approved methods now successfully taught in many of our 
parish systems. The secret of its success is its very simplicity. When 
the system fails it is due to the fact that some superannuated chorister 
supplants the work of the grade teacher, 

The Monsignor has not considered the matter of fire-escapes, so vitally 
necessary to the safety of our little ones. Here also State and municipal 
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laws wisely decree that this all-important matter will receive due *con- 
sideration. A sprinkling system also in our new schools makes for 
safety and economy. The fire insurance’ companies make a substantial 
reduction in insurance. . 

The Monsignor fnally suggests that our ecclesiastical superiors should 
ascertain what our constitutional rights are in the matter of State aid for 
our schools. In 1808, an unsuccessful attempt was made in Detroit to 
obtain State aid for Catholic schools. In 1830 a more successful attempt 
was made in Lowell, Mass. In 1855 there were two Catholic schools at 
Lowell and both were recognized as part of the school system of the 
town and were supported by the public funds. Sixteen years later owing 
to a wave of bigotry that passed over New England the arrangement 
was discontinued. In 1806 St. Peter’s and St. Patrick’s schools in New 
York City applied for and received State aid. In 1824 the support was 
withdrawn owing to the activity of the Public School Society. To this 
society was committed the entire school fund for distribution and the 
activity of this society was directed towards making the schools not 
merely non-sectarian but offensively Protestant. In 1840 the Catholics 
of New York again petitioned for a share of the public funds for their 
schools. This petition was rejected by the Common Council. Bishop 
Hughes with remarkable zeal and eloquence made another attempt to 
obtain municipal aid for the schools. He was supported not only by the 
Catholics but by many non-Catholic congregations of New York City. 
He laid stréss on the fact that Catholics have a right to a fair and just 
proportion of the funds appropriated for the common schools. He 
claimed no special privilegés but contended for the constitutional rights 
of his people. The Catholic claim was laid before the State Legislature; 
but here also sectarian hatred was met and bigotry gained the day. This 
controversy was a blessing in disguise to the Catholics of the country. 
It showed imminent danger to faith and morals in the public school 
system as influenced by the so-called non-sectarians of that day; and 
Catholics as a consequence set to work to build up at tremendous cost 
a system of parish schools unsupported by the State. 

In theory, at least, it is still maintained that injustice is done to 
Catholics. It is contended that if the secular branches are taught in 
the parish schools to the satisfaction of State authorities, then the parish 
schools should receive a just proportion of the public school fund. On 
the other hand many Catholics are convinced that if State aid were ac- 
cepted it could be done only at the cost of independence. There are 
many individual instances, however, in which an apparent compromise 
has been reached, notably in Savannah, St. Augustine, Poughkeepsie, New 
Haven, Faribault and Stillwater, Minn. The Faribault plan gave rise 
to the celebrated school controversy of 1891. Owing to local difficulties 
the Faribault agreement was also discontinued. This question was finally 
carried to the Congregation of the Propaganda, which rendered a de- 
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cision on April 21, 1892, to the eftect that the arrangement may simp! 
be tolerated. It is true that the maintenance of Catholic schools demands 
of Bishops, priests and people great sacrifices, much labor and a larg: 
expenditure of money. But the cause of Catholic education is worth 
of sacrifices. Anyone acquainted with the tone and temper of ov: 
American people knows that the time has not come for an arrangemen: 
with the State in relation to our rights in school matters. The less 
we have to do with the State on the school question the better, until the 
State is ready to concede to us that justice which will protect the 
Catholicity of our schools. In the meantime it is better to bear with 
injustice and wrong, and preserve the Catholicity and the independence 
of our schools. 
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THE NEED OF RELIGIOUS VOCATIONS FOR THE 
TEACHING ORDERS 


REVEREND RALPH L. HAYES, D. D., SUPERINTENDENT OF PARISH 
SCHOOLS, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


In the Pastoral Letter to the clergy and laity under their charge 
the Archbishops and Bishops of the country thus spoke of “The 
Need of Religious Vocations” : 


“As the departments of Catholic activity multiply, the prob- 
lem of securing competent leaders and workers becomes day by 
day more serious. ‘The success of a religious enterprise depends 
to some extent upon the natural ability and character of those 
who have it in charge. But if it be truly the work of God, it 
must be carried out by those whom He selects. To His Apostles 
the Master said: ‘You have not chosen me: but I have chosen 
you, and have appointed you that you should go and should 
bring forth fruit; and your fruit skall remain (John xv, 16). 
Of the priesthood St. Paul declares: ‘Neither doth any man take 
the honor to himself, but he that is called of God’ (Heb. v. 4). 
The same applies in due proportion, to all who enter the Mas- 
ter’s service in any form of the religious state. And since our 
educational, charitable and missionary undertakings are for the 
most part conducted by the priest, the Brother and the Sister, the 
number of vocations must increase to supply the larger demand. 

“God assuredly in His unfailing providence has marked for 
the grace of vocation those who are to serve Him as His chosen 
instruments. It lies with us to recognize these vessels of election 
and to set them apart that they may be duly fashioned and tem- 
pered for the uses of their calling. To this end we charge all 
those who have the care of souls to note the signs of vocation, 
to encourage young men and women who manifest the requisite 
dispositions and to guide them with prudent advice. Let parents 
esteem it a privilege surpassing all worldly advantage that God 
should call their sons or daughters to His service. Let teachers 
also remember that after the» home the school is the garden in 
which vocations are fostered. To discern them in time, to hedge 
them about with careful direction, to strengthen and protect 
them against worldly allurement, should be our constant aim.” 

(217) 
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This -official statement presents the subject of this paper. 
is of course no new problem. It has formed the theme for dis 
cussion at almost every convention of this Association and is 
constantly, I trust, in the mind and on the lips of those who ar 
most closely concerned with and deeply interested in the cause 
of Catholic education, especially of primary schools. Yet if 
we are to judge by the daily press and the educational literature 
of the country the problem of the school teacher has come to 
the fore with increasing urgency. With the public school system 
the question is alarming to those who direct its destinies. There 
always wasa pressing need for teachers and the fact that nearly 
140,000 teachers of the public schools left their classrooms in 
the year 1918; that but one-fourth serve in the schools for two 
years or less; that more than one-half serve for not more than 
four years; that there will be need of 120,000 new teachers next 
September and that there are only 30,000 graduates of teachers’ 
training schools for the present year: — this fact has given rise 
to a wave of universal concern for the well-being of the State 
schools. The nation-wide agitation for increased salaries for 
teachers has indeed a foundation in the crying justice of a living 
wage, but the great shortage of teachers and the imperative need 
for an increased teaching force have had no small bearing upon 
the movement. The schools of the country demand more teach- 
ers and better trained teachers, and our parish schools are by no 
means exceptions to this necessity. 

Let us see just where we stand. An attitude of complacency 
is a very easy attitude to assume; but it is a very dangerous 
one. We often claim we have done wonders in the matter 
of primary education; that from coast to coast and from north 
to south, parish schools dot the horizon of our fair land 
as monuments to the faith and generosity and _patriot- 
ism of American Catholics. That is true; but there is still a 
vast extent of virgin field in the Lord’s vineyard that has never 
known the influence of Catholic primary education. Even in 
those schools now in existence there is room for improvement. 
To erect schools where they do not exist and to extend the effi- 
ciency of existing schools is a problem that only increased num- 
bers of religious vocations for our teaching orders can ade- 
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quately solve. It is just as well occasionally to preach the gospel 
of discontent lest we become too self-satisfied; to realize that 
we have not reached the limit of our service; that a vast un- 
touched field practically as extensive as what we have tilled 
remains uncultivated; that we have a great distance to go before 
we make good the slogan of the Church in America: - “Every 
Catholic child in a Catholic school.” “So you also when you 
think you have done all these things that are commanded you, 
say: We are unprofitable servants” (Luke xvii, 10). 

Judged by cold figures, what is the need of increased vocations 
for our teaching orders? The Catholic population of the United 
States for the year 1919 is given as 17,519,324. This is not an 
accurate nor a complete census; conservative and scientific esti- 
mates piace the figure at 19,500,000. Let us call it 18,000,000. 
That should mean about 3,600,000 Catholic families, if we take 
five persons to a family which is considered by statisticians as 
a fairly workable basis. It has been estimated that there is one 
child of school age to each family. Perhaps those better versed 
in the science of statistics would find arguments against this de- 
duction; but the experience of great numbers of priests will 
bear out the contention that taken by and large one child of 
school age to a family is a dependable estimate. That conten- 
tion would give us 3,600,000 Catholic children in the United 
States who if circumstances were ideal should be enrolled in 
Catholic schools. There are many so situated that the parish 
school will never be able to reach them. If we place this esti- 
mate at one-sixth, we would still have 3,000,000 Catholic chil- 
dren who should be in parish schools. The Catholic Directory 
shows less than 1,700,000 enrolled, or 563 per cent of the num- 
ber that should be enrolled, and less than 50 per cent of the total 
number of Catholic children. It would require at least 32,500 
teachers to take care of those Catholic children who are not but 
should be in parish schools. 

It is justifiable, I repeat, to boast of our 18,000,000 Catholics, 
our 20,000 priests, our 5,788 parish schools, our 36,000 teachers, 
our 1,700,000 pupils; but it is just as wel! to turn to the other 
side of the page and to realize that a vast amount of work re- 
mains to be done, and that an ever increasing number of teach- 
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ers is required to solve the problem of “Every Catholic ch id 
in a Catholic school”. Bare, cold figures such as those present:d 
in reference to our parish schools alone introduced the problem » f 
the need of religious vocations for our teaching orders. 

The imperative necessity to increase the efficiency of existiig 
schools adds to this need. No teacher should be asked to teach 
more than 45 pupils; many authorities place the figure at 40, and 
not a few contend for 35. We all realize that our schools are 
over-crowded especially in the lower grades, the most important 
grades in the school, which faulty training not only reflects on 
the future school work of the children, but places an. unjust 
burden on the teachers of the higher yrades. If we take eight 
fairly representative dioceses, which have well organized parish 
school systems, and even boast of a diocesan superintendent, we 
meet with the following facts: The average number of children 
per teacher for the selected dioceses is as follows: 63, 57, 54, 
53> 52, 51, 45, 43. The percentage of Catholic children of those 
dioceses in parish schools reads as follows: 39, 41, 44, 55, 57. 
61, 64 and 70 per cent. It is evident that in these instances — 
and they are more than fairly representative of the country — 
the number of children to the teacher is too high and the per- 
centage of Catholic children in the parish schools should not 
engender a sentiment of too great self-satisfaction. We need 
more teachers; that is but stating an old and universally recog- 
nized truth, and I know of no community in the country that is 
receiving a sufficient number of postulants to meet the demand. 


There is an external factor that accentuates this need at the 
present hour. All are aware of the ever increasing activity in 
legislative halls in matters affecting education. Catholic schools, 
especially parish schools, are not without the scope of that 
activity, and in many instances they are the ones directly aimed 
at by the acts of legislation. Indeed every bit of information we 
can glean —the public and private utterances of schoclmen — 

-the whole spirit of modern thought that makes the child a mere 
ward of the State —all this points to a further development of 
legislation affecting our schools in every State of the union. 
Our best protection and defense is a thoroughly equipped school, 
and it is generally the teacher who makes the school. It is 
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doubtful whether we can fully explain this passion for legisla- 
tion by raising the cry of bigotry. Many public educators and 
legislators are indeed actuated by old-fashioned bigotry; but 
many others are amenable to reason. No one pretends that even 
absolute perfection would ward off all attacks on our schools, 
for prejudice does exist and it is always blind; but there is a 
great mass of fair-minded and influential Americans who will 
listen to reason and who will heed our argument, if we can 
prove it to them by facts that our parish schools are equal to 
the best. 

Now it is precisely around the teacher that much of this 
biased encroachment centers, and it is precisely in the improve- 
ment of our teaching force that we can best fore-arm ourselves 
to meet the attack. If through lack of teachers, poorly prepared 
postulants and nuns are sent into the schools, we are commit- 
ting an egregious tactical blunder cf placing a weapon in the 
hands of the enemy. More time and greater care must be 
given to the training of our parish school teachers; they should © 
be prepared to meet the State requirements for teachers, and 
this preparation should be conducted in such a manner that it 
will receive accreditment by educational authorities, and it 
should be done before the teachers are given regular charge of a 
classroom. It takes time to reach this standard and it requires a 
large number of teachers constantly in the stages of preparation. 
It means in other words that we must have more teachers and 
more vocations to the teaching orders. 

There is another problem of Catholic education that increases 
the need for religious vocations. The cry for Catholic high 
schools has resounded throughout the land, and the leaders of 
Catholic education must prepare to meet the demand. The rea- 
son why Catholic men and women do not occupy more positions 
of leadership in American life is that they have not had, or 
did not seize, the opportunity of a solid training. Indeed I am 
persuaded that we lose many a choice vocation among our boys 
and girls because those boys and girls could not complete their 
schooling under Catholic auspices. Experience has proved that 
when Catholics are afforded the opportunity for a Catholic high 
school training for their boys and girls they are eager to embrace 
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the opportunity. Catholic elementary schools alone will not 
solve the problem of Catholic education in this country; tiicre 
are those who think that Catholic high schools are of greater 
importance than Catholic elementary schools. The problem will 
never be solved until efforts, — real, strenuous, systematic ef- 
forts — are made to increase vocations. This is especially true 
of vocations to the teaching Brotherhoods. How often do we 
advise boys to consider the vocation to be a teaching Brother? 
The quiet obedient, bright, little girl is offered inducements to 
don the garb of the nun; but what about the sturdy, reliable 
boy who may feel he has no vocation to the priesthood, yet has 
a living faith that urges him to do something for God and the 
Church — something that he could not hope to realize out in 
the world? The cause of Catholic secondary education for 
Catholic boys, as I see it, is dependent on the teaching orders 
of men, and the burden of the work, as far as the dioceses are 
concerned, will rest largely in the hands of the teaching Brother- 
hoods. There is not a diocese in the country that does not feel 


the need of men—religious men—to carry on the work of 
secondary education for Catholic boys. 

These are some few of the aspects of the problem of the med 
of vocations for the teaching orders, indicated in a hasty, halting 
manner; you need no further corroboration than your own ex- 
perience and observation to appreciate the problem. 


It would surely be unnecessary and perhaps even out of place 
in the presence of this audience to dwell upon the dignity and 
blessing of a religious vocation. We know that we are the un- 
worthy recipients of a great blessing from God and that eternity 
will be too short to thank Him adequately for the grace of our 
vocation. The more practical side of this paper would demand 
that it attempt to present some means and methods whereby we 
may hope to see realized an increased number of religious voca- 
tions. 

I sometimes feel that we do not begin early enough to impress 
upon the children the idea of a vocation. It is not a question of 
deciding a vocation as soon as reason begins to unfold; it is 
rather a question of impressing children with the truth that God 
has a vocation for each soul. I wonder if we do not frequently 
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underestimate the ability of our children to grasp religious 
truths? Children are very close to their heavenly Father; 
especially have they an ardent love for Jesus Christ. They love 
God by instinct and they have an understanding and appreciation 
of the things of God untainted by the self-consciousness of 
more mature years, uncontaminated by the lure of the flesh. 
They realize God’s special providence and they eagerly desire 
to love and serve Him in all things. The religion taught in the 
third-and fourth grades provide much material which ¢an be 
driven home to impress the germinal thought of a vocation from 
God. The story of Abraham who was called to leave his father’s 
house and whose obedience gained God’s blessing, can be used 
to teach the idea of a vocation; the call of the Magi to leave 
home and to be near the new-born King will enforce the same 
lesson upon the minds of the young. They will have no difficulty 
in understanding that God often calls men and women to leave 
father and mother to undertake some special service for His 
sake, and they see at once that this is a special mark of God’s 
love and is certain to bring blessings and happiness. Centuries 
ago they used to dress the daughter intended for the convent in 
the garb of a nun. The plan does not appeal to us; but we can 
implant in the minds of the young the idea of a special calling 
from God and the necessity to pray for the light to know God’s 
will and the strength to obey His voice. If we wait until the 
seventh and eighth grades or until the years of high school, the 
child’s mind will be engrossed with many conflicting problems 
that blunt the appeal of a religious vocation. There is no ques- 
tion of forcing a vocation upon the child; it is the question of 
impressing the thought of a special calling from God at a time 
when the hearts and minds of God’s children are especially 
responsive to the promptings of divine grace. 

_There is moreover a class of boys and girls that are often neg- 
lected when it comes to the question of vocations. These are 
the backward boys and girls: not dullards, omcdhauns, in any 
sense ; but boys and girls who are not what we call brilliant, who 
are not so ready in their answers, who occasionally fail in a 
subject, who are not always attentive, who sometimes need cor- 
rection, who are in the lower end of the class-record. It is very 
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easy to enthuse over the brilliant boy or girl who is always 
pared with an answer, who never gives us trouble, who le: 
alinost by instinct; but what about the plodder and the plug 
who has less brilliancy but often more brains, who is easily ‘lis 
couraged and sometimes causes trouble? Is there any reas 
to suppose that such a boy or girl may not have a vocation? 
Superficial brilliancy is not always an indication of the possession 
of real brains nor is perfect class deportment the final test of 
character, and neither is the one criterion of judging of a voca- 
tion. In your own communities, for instance, does the history of 
your best nuns and most successful teachers show that they 
were always the leaders in their classes of the grade school? I 
doubt it. The heart has much to do both with the possession of a 
vocation and with success of a teacher, and the less brilliant 
pupils frequently have a warmer heart, and I claim, a better head, 
than the boy or the girl who takes all the prizes. Many a voca- 
tion is lost to God through lack of encouragement of children 
who may be somewhat slow of comprehension. Here is a field 


in which the zealous religious may foster many a choice voca- 


tion for God and the Church. 


There is need of systematic, concerted action in this matter of 
fostering vocations. Do not imagine that this is suggestive of a 
“drive” for vocations. To suggest such a “drive” for vocations 
would indicate a total lack of appreciation of what a religious 
vocation really means. It is merely asking that we awake to the 
realization that as a body of religious men and women we have 
not always impressed our children with the truth that a vocation 
is the greatest blessing God can bestow. We constantly insist 
that the children must pass examinations and make high marks 
and secure good positions and large salaries, and we boast that 
our graduates start to work at a salary of seventy-five or one 
hundred dollars a month. I wonder if we teachers are not 
sometimes responsible for the worldly ambitions that fire the 
souls of our pupils? Suspicious persons have suggested that this 
is especially true of vocations to enter the convent. We are 
very much interested in the boys; we tell them of the dignity 
of being a priest; of the position of honor he occupies and how 
all the people look up to him, and we beam with a holy joy when 
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we are present at the first Mass of one of our graduates. But 
are we equally zealous to impress upon our girls the joy of a 
religious vocation, of the blessings showered by Heaven on those 
who respond to God’s call to turn aside from the allurements 
of the world and put on the garb of a nun, and live the retired 
life of the cloister, and work for God and the Church in the 
schoolroom and the hospital and the orphanage? One can not 
but feel that God had a religious vocation for hundreds of our 
American Catholic girls who remain in the world, and that the 
failure of response is partially due to the neglect and sometimes 
the apathy of those whom God asks to cooperate with Him in 
the guidance and training of His children. That is, the respon- 
sibility often rests with ourselves. As a body, systematically, we 
need to realize that we have been “unworthy servants”; we should 
try to appreciate the fact that many true vocations are thrown 
away, and that the best work we can do for the Master is to lead 
our boys and girls to respond to God’s calling to serve Him 
as priests and as nuns. 

In conclusion, I believe that the times are especially ripe for 
more constant and systematic instruction in the matter of voca- 
tions to our teaching orders. Catholics are manifesting a live- 
lier interest and concern in their schools; they are rightly proud 
of them; and the attacks and insinuations against our schools 
have aroused a deeper sense of loyalty. They have moreover 
the faith that judges life and success by the proper standard, 
the standard of eternity. Their Catholic faith and their loyalty 
to Catholic schools unite to make them more responsive to the 
message of religious vocation for their children, if that message 
is delivered to them. It is appreciated that when educators have 
nothing else to descant about they turn upon the pastors; but 
I wonder if it is not true that pastors are too frequently apathetic 
in conveying that message of vocations to their people? The 
fact that the conditions of the modern struggle for worldly suc- 
cess and riches and honors and an easy life create obstructions 
to the ready acceptance of that message should not act a deter- 
rent to the performance of this pastoral duty; it should rather 
urge to more determined and systematic efforts. By insisting in 
season and out of season upon the crying need of more religious 
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teachers and better trained teachers, Catholic educators imay 
hope to cooperate with the pastors in increasing the numbcr of 
vocations. 


It is true that vocations cannot be created; but they can be 
encouraged and fostered and interpreted. It comes danver- 
ously near the border-line of impiety to suggest that the call of 
God is wanting. The dearth of vocations and the resuliant 
effect upon Catholic schools, is due, not to the absence of divine 
Providence, but the lack of man’s cooperation. Vocations may 
be encouraged and thus multiplied; they may be fostered by 
kindly interest and timely advice; they may be interpreted by 
proper direction. It is a pressing prob!em that must be solved, 
or our schools will suffer. ‘Catholic priests and pasters have 
faced other difficulties and solved other problems in the name 
of religion and Catholic education; the same urgency and the 
same motives are present in the matter of religious vocations 
for our teaching communities. 


DISCUSSION 


Rev. Witt1AM Scumitt: The need of religious vocations for our 
teaching orders is one that is essential for the preservation of our parish 
school system in the United States. As constituted at present and indeed 
as far as we can look forward with our limited vision, the religious com- 
munity is the only adequate source whence the teachers for our schools 
can come. We cannot imagine any other arrangement or circumstances 
that can supply teachers in sufficient numbers and with proper training, 
except the burden become too heavy for our Catholic population to main- 
tain. It is a real condition that faces us then, we who are interested in 
Catholic elementary education, how to keep up this ever increasing de- 
mand for teachers, this ever increasing call for vocations, for it is not 
merely teachers that are needed, the call and demand is far more exalted, 
it is for religious vocations. 

That our teaching orders are coming to such a-pass that the demand 
for teachers is exceeding, or at least fast overtaking, the number of 
vocations, is a rather general situation throughout the country, Shall 
we say there is a dearth of vocations, or is it that there is an over demand 
for teachers? It is not my purpose to enter into the discussion of this 
point. The proposition can be passed over by admitting that there may 
be truth in both parts of the statement. There does appear just at 
present to be a dearth of vocations and on the other hand there is an 
ever increasing demand for teachers. 
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The paper of Dr. Hayes has gone into the question of fostering voca- 
tions and he has treated that subject so well that I do not wish to add 
anything on that point. Instead I wish to point out one factor that as 
part of our very school system appears to me to militate against this 
idea of fostering vocations to the religious life. This factor, a part of 
our very school system, is the so-called parish commercial school. It 
may be that I am influenced too much by conditions prevailing in the 
Middle West; still the Middle West is a typical cross-section of the coun- 
try at large, and no doubt similar conditions prevail in every large city 
of the country, whether East or West. 

With the avowed intention of holding the children of the parish until 
they arrive at the age at which the State law allows them to enter em- 
ployment, many parishes have inaugurated ninth and tenth grades in their 
schools. A _ practical touch was given these courses by introducing 
stenography, typewriting, and bookkeeping, so that these grades became 
commercial schools. This idea may have many things to commend n, 
but as far as fostering vocations to the religious life, these schools seem 
to put a blight upon promising vocations, not merely for religious voca- 
tions, but also for the priesthood. The children attend these grades at 
the urging of pastor and teachers, considering it an advantage to keep 
on in their own parish school. A striking feature of these grades is that 
the type of boys and girls attending them is that of the earnest, in- 
dustrious, ambitious child of the moderately-well situated Catholic family, 
the very type of youths that make the best possible candidates for the 
religious life. 

The quality of these schools is very high because of the character of 
the pupils, and it is not very long until the local business world recog- 
nizes this quality. The usual result is that just as soon as a boy or 
girl has finished the course, sometimes as soon as employment age is 
reached, a position is awaiting him or her in some office or store with 
a monthly salary of no small proportions. Promotions come, salaries 
increase, years advance and the still small voice of God calling for the 
higher life is drowned out in the success of work and the cares of life. 


I do not wish to be understood as implying that the possible candidate 
for the religious life should not be encouraged to obtain the best pos- 
sible education he can between the time of leaving the elementary school 
and his entrance into religion. Nor do I wish to denounce the com- 
mercial schools, which are after all accomplishing great good for the 
Catholic boy and girl of our large cities. The point I wish to show is 
this: The commercial schools are so strongly vocational in themselves 
and in their consequences that they tend to obscure or obliterate the 
thought of and direction toward all other vocations. We know that it 
is the glitter and glamor of the things of this world that makes the 
young boy and girl forget the urging of the call of Our Lord to a re- 
ligious life. Vocations are not lost ordinarily, in the sense that they 
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are rejected; a process of substitution sets in. Another vocation, de- 
duced from the situation in which the boy finds himself, takes the 
place of the one he has cherished since early childhood days. The posi- 
tions- obtained by the commercial school graduate present the greatesy 
lure to ambition just at a time when the call to the religious life de- 
mands renunciation of the world. By the time the glamor of the am- 
bitions have been worn off it is usually too late. Complication, whether 
domestic or social, have arisen that make it easy to substitute a life in 
the world, high and noble as it may be, for one in religion. 

For that reason, it is of greatest importance that care be taken by 
pastor and teacher, lest we by our own efforts put an obstacle in the way 
of fostering vocations. It appears to me that the safest plan is to en- 
courage high school education for all possible candidates for the religious 
life. The problem we have to face is twofold, how to encourage voca- 
tions and how to keep up the supply of teachers. By having the pos- 
sible candidate take up a high school course, we have opportunity of 
encouraging and guiding him during the four years he is under our con- 
trol. At the same time we are preparing him for the day when having 
followed God’s call he will be called upon to spend his life in instructing 
others in the classroom. Should the vocation which we have fostered 
prove to have been illusory, he has the broad, liberal training that will 
enable him to succeed in a life in the world. ‘ 


The religious orders of men, as a rule, provide the young boy who 
shows signs of vocation with an education from the very beginning. 
They actually foster the vocation. Would not a similar plan prsve ad- 
vantageous to the religious orders for women? They could take the 
girl in charge, gently yet firmly, when leaving the eighth grade, provide 
for her a high school education, if necessary, and in the meantime keep 
before her the ideal of the religious life, that when the candidate has 
proved her sincerity, she may be admitted possessing all the qualities that 
go to make up a good religious and teacher. 

God’s ways are not our ways; His grace works unseen and in spite 
of obstacles. Still, it is our task to do all we can that the voice of God 
calling the boy or girl to serve him by instructing His little ones, should 
not remain unheard by any one over whom He has given us charge. 


BrotHer Epwarp, F, S. C.: The need of vocations to the teaching 
orders can be learned not only by the cry for workers in the yet un- 
plowed and unharrowed fields of the great Husbandman, but still more 
by the wail that goes up from the fields that have already felt the touch 
of the tiller and have received the grain of the sower,— fields that now 
lie overgrown with the weeds of neglect. There are hundreds of parishes 
that have never had the blessing of consecrated religious teachers and 
to whom religious teachers cannot be given, and there are hundreds 
more where the work is done but feebly and ineffectually, because a 
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sufficient supply of religious teachers is lacking, and the few who labor 
cannot “carry on” in an energetic and forceful way. The numbers in- 
stead of growing in proportion to the growth of Catholic population, 
either do not grow at all or grow only in stunted fashion. This is espe- 
cially true in the case of the teaching Brotherhoods. Years ago they 
conducted as many schools as to-day, with a larger personnel of teachers 
to each school than they have now. The work was more satisfactory in 
many respects and gave promise of reasonable growth and continued 
success. The Church in our country has grown amazingly, the schools 
have grown in number and size and the Brotherhoods are more in de- 
mand than ever for certain kinds of service, but they cannot meet the 
demands because subjects do not present themselves in sufficient num- 
bers to do so. 

How then can vocations to these Brotherhoods be encouraged, stimu- 
lated, fostered? It has seemed to me in the short time that I have had 
Father Hayes’s paper in hand, that there are two methods of doing so 
that have not been given all the attention that they merit. 

The first is the development of a literature that will deal adequately 
and attractively with the subject of vocations to the teaching Brother- 
hoods. We have numerous books dealing with vocations to the religious 
life in general and to those of the priesthood and Sisterhood, but none 
that I know of that, in the light of recent ecclesiastical pronouncements 
and modern life, deals convincingly with the subject of a form of re- 
ligious life that in our day needs intelligence no less abundant and train- 
ing hardly less extensive than does the holy priesthood itself. Books and 
pamphlets are needed for the guidance of those who wish to glorify 
the consecrated teacher’s calling and cultivate nascent vocations, and 
other books and pamphlets for the instruction of those privileged souls 
over whom the Divine Spirit is brooding lovingly. It is a subject that 
might well inspire a gifted writer and lend power to the pleadings of an 
earnest man. The results would be seen in an increased interest in this 
important matter and in a stimulated endeavor on the part of priests and 
religious to aid in so holy a work. This brings me to the second method 
of meeting the need to which I refer. 

It is a common saying when vocations to the Brotherhoods are re- 
ferred to: “That life is too hard, too unattractive to recommend it to 
the boy or young man.” It is hard and perhaps unattractive to many, but 
so are many other apostolic works for which the good Lord is seeking 
laborers, but that is no reason why it should not be proposed. Perhaps 
too the difficulty and drabness are exaggerated by the uninitiated and 
terrors are painted that have no reality save in fancy. All religious life 
is a life of sacrifice but there is beauty in sacrifice and the sacrifice need 
not be presented as a deterrent. Again there is silence on the part of 
pastor and curate in reference to the Brotherhoods, when vocations are 
the topic, or motives are presented that have little or no place in these 
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days. How often have I sat before the altar with my brethren ‘isten- 
ing to glowing tributes to the priesthood and the Sisterhoods a:id to 
pleas for the filling in of depleted or thinning ranks therein, when sever 
a word was said in admiration of the modest, lay male religious that 
had perhaps educated and guided a large percentage of the young man- 
hood of the city. In all probability, the omission arose from oversight 
or a feeling that the Brothers were able to look after their own needs, 
or a mistaken opinion that young men. were tripping over one another 
in their eagerness to enter God’s house and do His work as teachers, 
Whatever be the motive there is little said from the altar and, likely, 
-little said by the priest in private conversation, to urge the case of the 
Brothers. 
Nor is the silence confined to the priest. 


It is well known that the Sisters hold a strong strategic position for 
the gaining of vocations, for they deal with youth at a period when the 
boy is impressionable and God is calling, yet I fear me the good Sisters 
think but seldom of the need of Brothers and -the nobility and utility 
of the Brother’s life. Very likely, the great majority of Sisters see or 
hear but little of Brothers, and consequently they do not know of the 
great work they are called on to do. Whatever be the cause little is said 
to the boy on this subject and the germ of vocation to the lay teaching 
orders of men is not cultured. Only once in a rather long experience 
have I known more than one Sister who taught boys to make it a holy 
mission to aid in the recruitment of subjects for the novitiates of the 
Brothers. And yet Sisters could probably do more under God for this 
apostolate than could any other persons. 


Rev. Joun E. Fioop, D. D.: In encouraging vocations it seems to me 
to be of supreme importance to keep in touch with our pupils after they 
have graduated. One of the best ways of doing this is by means of the 
week-end retreats that have been instituted in various places. 


In Philadelphia such retreats for the graduates of our Girls’ High 
School and of the various academies have been carried on with marked 
success for several years past, and the development of vocations has not 
been the least of the gratifying results. This year over one thousand 
girls and young women made these retreats at the various motherhouses 
of the teaching communities in and around our city. Remaining in the 
religious atmosphere of the convent from Friday evening until Monday 
morning, and listening to the discourses far from all distractions, it is 
little wonder that the beauty and the usefulness of a life given to ad- 
vancing the Master’s interests by means of Catholic educational work 
should come home to many of the retreatants. It is no unusual thing 
to hear a number declare, at the close of the retreats, their intention of 
seeking admission to the community. 
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i ities of men carry on-such retreats? 
a tae a ae could arrange to bring young 
a ae poke or to some college in a suitable location for 
een ee ts. The retreat master without doubt would be willing 
sgh tii: vol strong talk on the necessity of getting more laborers 
“4 pri erage dha ‘md his- words—would have a far greater ene 
in pes En than in any other. I think it is an experiment well 
in su 


worth trying. 










































THE RURAL PROBLEM IN ITS BEARING ON 
CATHOLIC EDUCATION 


REVEREND EDWIN V. O'HARA, LL. D., PASTOR OF LANE COUNTY, 
OREGON. 


In the last half century the urban problem has usurped the 
first place in the public mind. The rapid growth of industrial 
centers with the consequent congestion of population in limited 
areas has given rise to a series of acute industrial and social 
issues which, affecting as they do the immediate welfare of that 
section of the population which is best able to give voice to its 
social needs, have tended to become identified in the popular 
imagination with the whole of our social problem. The strife 
between capital and labor in our industrial centers has become 
sO noisy as to assume to be the fundamental social issue. Prob- 
lems of housing and sanitation, child labor in factories, voca- 
tional education, — these are only a few of the reform programs 
which have sprung from the unhealthy warehousing of great 
groups of families in our big cities and industrial centers. 

The best thought in America has set itself to the solution of 
these urban problems and while the goal of social reform in the 
cities still lies far in the future, it is a matter of encouragement 
that the public mind has been educated to a hopeful attitude and 
that already by education, by organization, and by legislation 
steps have been taken towards ameliorating the worst social con- 
ditions. 

As might naturally be expected these urban problems had 
their religious counterpart, and vastly to her credit the Catholic 
Church has set herself to the task which has been thrust upon 
her by the rapid urbanization of our people. The cities of our 
land are filled with the institutions and organizations, religious, 
educational, social, and charitable which stand as an enduring 
monument to the faith, wisdom and self-sacrifice of the Catholic 
heirarchy, clergy, and laity. But it has not been sufficiently con- 
(232) 
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sidered that the rapid growth of urban population has created 
problems of the first magnitude in the country whence popula- 
tion has been drained, as well as in the city into which it has 
poured its flood. In social life as in the physical world conden- 
sation at one point involves rarefaction at another, and tension 
and instability are created at both poles. The object of this 
paper is to indicate that there is a rural problem; that this prob- 
lem has the gravest religious bearings, and finally to make some 
tentative suggestions looking towards the solution of the re- 
ligious rural problem. . 
I 


THERE IS A RURAL PROBLEM 


Fundamentally the rural problem in the past has been one of 
isolation and drudgery. These conditions have rendered the lot 
of the farmer, of his wife and children, very hard indeed. - It is 
unnecessary to paint the picture of the rural home remote from 
its neighbors, hardly accessible during long seasons of the year 
because of impassible roads, cut off from communication with 
the outside world and devoid of the social life which might 
mitigate the dreary and monotonous existence of its members. 
The long hours of physical drudgery in what has been aptly de- 
scribed as the farmer’s contest with the force of gravity added to 
the undesirability of country life. The lack of adequate school 
facilities still further intensified the problem. Whittier painted 
an idyllic picture of the rural school: 


“Still sits the schoolhouse by the road 
A ragged beggar sunning; 

And by it still the sumach grows 
And blackberry vines are running.” 


A more prosaic description would show an unprepared teacher, 
a disorganized course of study and a short and irregular school 
attendance. 

The past generation witnessed a notable amelioration of these 
rural hardships. The isolation of the farmer has been dimin- 
ished by the improved roads, the claily delivery of mail, the rural 
telephone, and the auto, which have brought farmers into closer 
social relations with their neighbor: living miles away than are 
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enjoyed by city folk with families living in adjoining flats. ‘The 
drudgery. of farm labor has been mitigated by the countless inven- 
tions from the self-binder to the corn-husker, which have trans- 
formed farming into a machine industry. The movement for 
the consolidation of rural schools has spread rapidly and has 
resulted in a vast improvement of the educational opportunities 
of multitudes of country children. 

While these forces were at work for the improvement of rural 
conditions a new and alarming danger to agriculture has made 
its appearance in the flight of the farming population to indus- 
trial centers. The extent of this migration of population is shown 
in the following table from the 13th Census Report: 


PoPULATION OF THE CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES 


Per Per PerCent 

No.in1910. Cent No.in1900 Cent Increase 
91,972,266 ..e- 45,994,575 re 21.0 
42 623,383 46.3 31,609,645 40.5 34.8 
49,348,883 53.7 44,384,930 59.5 11.2 


During the decade of 1900 to 1910 the rural population of 

twenty-two States either decreased or showed an increase of less 
than ten per cent. Among these twenty-two were all the north- 
ern States east of the Rocky Mountains except the Dakotas. 
_ The dry bones of these statistics are clothed with no pleasant 
aspect of wholesome flesh when we consider the history of any 
actual rural community. The rush to the city has robbed the 
farms of their best cultivators, who have left the least capable 
behind or have been supplanted by tenant farmers who have a 
minimum of interest in the social life of the community or even in 
transmitting unimpaired the richness of the soil which they have 
undertaken temporarily to till, The wild and unscrupulous ad- 
vertising of city life by commercial clubs which seem obsessed 
by-the idea that there is some special merit in mere bigness; the 
natural desire of industrial centers to build up a large iabor 
supply near their factories; the glamour of the city streets and 
amusement places,—these, and other inducements, have led 
thousands of capable young farmers to abandon-their rural homes 
to a tenant population. 

The farmer pursues the most fundamental, the most dignified 
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profession in the world. He is the primal producer. It is true 
that not by bread alone does man live, but it is also true that 
food commodities are not the chief things which the farm pro- 
duces. It produces a type of citizen which has been in every 
civilization the substantial foundation of stable social order. 
The city has undertaken to milk the farm for its own selfish 
profit. It has gone further and built up a contempt for farm life. 
The “rube” is the butt of the ignorant urban jest. It is, never- 
theless, from the country with its prolific population and its 
fertile fields that the city must draw both its sustenance and its 
people. 

We are repeating the experience of more ancient civilizations. 
Read the first volume of Ferrero’s History of Rome; change the 
dates and the names and you have a sketch of the large features 
of our recent history. When the agricultural population decayed 
Rome ceased to be a free republic, nor to-day shall we be able 
to predicate democracy of a tenement house population ware- 
housed in great cities. Here, then, is our rural problem. —the 
most important and the most neglected field of social endeavor; 
namely, the problem of maintaining on the land a sufficient popu- 
lation effective and prosperous in production, and happy and 
content by reason of a highly developed social and cultural 
status. 

“The back to the land movement” has no significance for thé 
rural problem. To send out of the cities families who have no 
acquaintance with farming cannot result in enriching the agri- 
cultural community either economically or socially. It is essen- 
tially a city movement which seeks with wonted generosity to 
unload on the country groups of individuals who have failed 
to make a living in the city and who it is mistakenly supposed 
would become efficient producers on the land and bring down 
the cost of food-stuffs for the rest of the city dwellers. Farming 
is not only the oldest and most fundamental of occupations; it 
also requires a high degree of intelligence for success. The 
future of the rural community requires above all, that farming 
be made attractive to the young, able-bodied and capable men 
and women who have been educated from their youth to a 
knowledge and mastery of agricultural forces. 
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II 
THE RURAL PROBLEM HAS THE GRAVEST RELIGIOUS BEARING 


It is the most obvious of facts that ‘a cify population is not 
prolific. Cities do not tend to reproduce themselves and would 
be faced with a declining population were it not for immigration. 
The great growth of our cities has not been due to any pro- 
nounced excess of births over deaths; it has been due most 
largely to the influx of people from the farms and from abroad, 
and to the prolific tendency of the first generation of families 
dwelling in the city. It is perfectly true that due to the improve- 
ment of sanitation in the city and.to its neglect in the country, 
many cities show a lower infant mortality than the open country. 
On the other hand, the city with its hotels and tenements, its 
luxury and feverish excitement, and its large population eco- 
nomically submerged, naturally tends to a restricted birthrate 
both from voluntary and involuntary causes. The large families 
are really found in the country. Conditions of life among the city 
population, no matter what salutary influence may be brought to 
bear, tend to extinction—as is shown by the fact that rela- 
tively few city families have representatives to the fifth gener- 
ation. In the country, on the contrary, is found the fertile and 
prolific population, and any influence set to work there grows 
with the passage of time like the tiny mountain stream which 
swells into a mighty river as it is joined by the waters from 
other springs in its course through the plains below. A religious 
center in the country, consequently, is a fountain bubbling up 
like Jacob’s well, a blessing for future generations. If we take 
a far-sighted view of the religious problem, we must be im- 
pressed with the probably correct estimate that in a century 
twenty rural families will have a more numerous progeny than 
a hundred city families. It is therefore a fact worth noting 
that the future will be with the Church that ministers to the 
rural population. 

We have already presented statistics from the Federa] Census 
showing that in 1910 fifty-three and seven-tenths per cent of the 
total population of the United States was rural and only forty- 
six and three-tenths per cent urban. When we turn to the reli- 
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giovs census of 1916 we find that of the 1 5,721,815 Catholics in 
the United States 5,081,930, or approximately one-third, lived in 
cities of more than 300,000 population, and 8,888,802 lived in 
cities of over 25,000 population. 


CaTHoLic PopuLaTION oF U. S. 


Total Catholic In cities of In cities of In cities of 
Population over 300,000 over 25,000 over 25,000 
15,721,815 5,081,930 8,888,802 57.0 per 

cent 


While definite figures are not available showing the Catholic 
population of cities and towns under 25,000 population, a rea- 
sonable estimate, based upon the census figures, would indicate 
that such cities and towns, which are of course very numerous, 
contain at least twenty-five per cent of Catholic people. We 
are thus driven to a conservative statement that in the United 
States eighty per cent of the Catholic population must be class- 
ified as urban and twenty per cent, or less, as rural in the sense 
of these terms as accepted by the United States census reports. 
In tabulated form the urban and rural percentages of the total 
and Catholic population of the Continental United States would 
be as follows: 

Taste SHowrnc Totat PopuLation AND Catucric PoruLaTION OF THE 

ConTINENTAL Unritep States IN 1910 Ciassiriep AS UrBAN AND Rurab 


Population Per Cath.Popula- Per : 
oF U.S: Cent tion of U.S. Cent (Estimated) 


Total number ..... 91,972,266 sees ERS ads 
[300 ee 42 623,383 46.3 12,684,672 81.0 
GS bao os's castes 0% 49,348,883 53.7 3,037,143 19.0 


In the decade 1906 to 1916 the Catholic population showed a 
decreased proportion in each of the fifteen States in which the 
Catholic Church was not the leading denomination. (Religious 
Census 1916, page 114.) This indicates a decreased proportion 
in rural Catholic population during that decade. 

When we turn from the consideration of the total population 
to the school population we do not find the situation more reas- 
suring. The table given below from the Federal Census showed 
the following classified school attendance in 1909-1910: 
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ScHoo, ATTENDANCE IN U. S.—1909-1910 


In Urban Per In Rural Per 
Age Period Communities Cent Districts Cent 
212,994 2.8 183 ,437 
2,442,305 32, 3,236,015 
3,326,340 ; 4,702,322 
1,330,324 . 2,262,878 
168,057 2 145,199 


2. 
7,480,020 100.0 10,529,871 


Thus of the total school population the attendance in rural 
districts was ten and one-half million as against seven and one- 
half million in the city; that is, fifty-eight per cent were rural 
and forty-two per cent urban. In striking contrast to this 
enormous rural school attendance are figures extracted from the 
Official Catholic Directory which indicates that ninety per cent 
of organized Catholic schools are urban and only ten per cent 
rural. 


TABLE SHOWING TOTAL AND Rurat CATHOLIC ScHooL ATTENDANCE BY 
PROVINCES 
Per Cent 
Total Rural Rural 
Baltimore 53 , 222 4,359 8.1 
Boston 212,008 
Chicago ‘ 164,550 
Cincinnati 248 , 122 
Dubuque 48,549 
Milwaukee 
New Orleans 
New York 
Oregon City 
Philadelphia 


wn _ On pp, 
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Sar. Francisco 7358 1,274 
Santa Fe 3,014 


1,619,228 179,459 


_ 





—" 


The above table shows the Catholic School population as reported in 
the Official Catholic Directory of 1919; rural includes villages and towns 
which at the last Federal census (1910) had less than 2,500 population. 
Owing to the growth of towns, many of these places had undoubtedly 
passed out of the “rural” class by 1918, consequently the showing of 11 
per cent of the total as rural school attendance is considerably too large. 


But the importance of the rural religious problem is not to be 
measured by counting heads. The country is the nursery of 
individualism; it is God’s own training school in self-reliance. 
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In a survey made sometime ago of the members of theCity Club 
of one of the greatest cities in America, it was found that 
seventy-five per cent of the members had been farm boys. This 
was no fortuitous circumstance. It is not merely that city indus- 
trial life, with its monotonous routine kills initiative in the multi- 
tude, but city school life is incapable of developing initiative in 
the children. The city schools have been feverishly experi- 
menting with a thousand makeshifts to develop the motor regions 
of the child mind and the story of the effort is largely a record 
of failure. Farm life, on the other hand, supplies this indispens- 
able feature in a balanced educational program. The country 
boy and girl have an indisputable advantage in the development 
of self-reliance, initiative, and character. In the city, when we 
discover a need we telephone for a mechanic or have a delivery 
boy supply us from the department store. In the country we 
are thrown upon our own resources and learn a self-reliance 
in meeting the problems of life that is of the essence of leader- 
ship. If we lose the country population we lose not merely 
numbers, but leaders of the future generations both in county 
and in city. 

An even more direct loss to religion arises from the lack of 
numbers of the rural Catholic population. We are losing voca- 
tions to the priesthood and religious life. In most Catholic coun- 
tries a very high percentage of vocations comes from the country. 
Nor is this surprising. Contact with nature is wholesome. 
Rural life has fewer distractions and the absence of commer- 
cialized amusements presents a more favorable field for the 
development of religious vocations. It is at our peril that we 
shall neglect to develop a rural. Catholic population. 


III 
THE PROGRAM 


The first element in a Catholic rural program is the rural 
religious leader. The dignity of rural leadership must first be 
recognized. This recognition will follow only from an appre- 
ciation of the critical importance of a rural Catholic population. 
The country parish will be invested with a new status. It will 
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cease to be a place of exile for those who long for city positions 
and instead of being a stepping-stone cityward it will be viewed 
in its true light as a post of honor and of achievement. The 
rural religious leader will be an anchor for a rural Catholic 
population. He will be the center of a Catholic colonization 
program; he will warn his people against the allurements of 
city life and encourage them to build up a rural culture worthy 
of the historic profession of agriculture. 


Not only is there need of a new status for the rural pastor 
but there is need, too, for the multiplication of rural religious 
communities both of men and of women. The rural districts 
of America from a religious point of view justify the etymolog- 
ical derivation of their name, heathen and pagan. A work of 
reconstruction in American rural life as vast and as honorable 
as that wrought by the Benedictines in Christianizing western 
Europe is awaiting our rural religious communities. Cardinal 
Newman describes work of this religious community in language 
that deserves to be quoted: 


“St. Benedict found the world, physical and social, in ruins, 
and his mission was to restore it in the way, not of science, but 
of nature, not as if setting about to do it, not professing to do 
it by anv set time or by any rare specific or by any series of 
strokes, but so quietly, patiently, gradually, that often till the 
work was done it was not known to be doing. It was a restora- 
tion, rather than a visitation, correction, or conversion. The new 
world which he helped to create was a growth rather than a 
structure. Silent men were observed about the country, or dis- 
covered in the forest, digging, clearing and building; and other 
silent men, not Seen, were sitting in the cold cloister, tiring their 
eyes, and keeping their attention on the stretch, while they pain- 
fully deciphered and copied and re-copied the manuscripts which 
they had saved. There was no one that ‘contended, or cried out,’ 
or drew attention to what was going on; but by degrees the 
woody swamp became a hermitage, a religious house, a farm, an 
abbey, a village, a seminary, a school of learning, and a city. 
Roads and bridges connected it with other abbeys and cities, 
which had similarly grown up; and what the haughty Alaric or 
fierce Attila had broken to pieces, these patient meditative men 
had brought together and made to live again.” 
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American rural life cries out for a modern Benedict of Nur- 
sia. There is no substitute for the religious community as a 
vitalizing center for the Catholic rural community. The expe- 
rience in Australia of a religious community of women who de- 
vote themselves to the religious instruction of children in the 
remotest country districts is full of significance for us in Amer- 
ica, and the beginnings which have already been made of sim- 
ilar work in our own country should be encouraged and multi- 
plied. 

It is often taken for granted that the bright lights of the 
city must forever dazzle the eyes of the simple country folk and 
that we can only sit idly by while the huge serpent of city life 
first fascinates and then devours its victim. There are many, 
indeed, who have so succumbed to the glamour of urban life 
that residence in a rural community seems a dishonorable exile. 
They can tolerate a week or two of hunting in the country but 
to live in the country would mean for them supreme boredom 
and ennui, There is a story told of Diogenes the Cynic and of 
Aristippus who followed in the train of courtiers of a prince 
“where favors followed fawning.” On one occasion these two 
met in the streets of Athens and Aristippus with lofty conde- 
scension addressed the cynic philosopher: “Oh, Diogenes, if you 
only knew how to flatter princes you would not need to live in 
a tub!” “Oh, Aristippus,” replied the philosopher, with all the 
scorn of a freeman, “if you only knew how to live in a tub you 
would not be reduced to flattering princes!” Those who have 
within themselves resources to enter into the joys of the open 
country can but pity those who are dependent for stimulation 
upon the commercialized amusements and feverish streets and 
artificial gaiety of city life. 

In our present organization not only have we neglected to 
bring religious instruction to the rural communities, but our 
strong city schools have been a magnet attracting Catholic rural 
families to the city. All of us who have been city pastors have 
had experience of receiving into our parishes families from the 
country, the sole cause of whose migration to the city was to 
give their children the advantages of a Catholic education. We 
have uprooted from the soil a flourishing vine, denuding the 
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countryside and in most cases adding little to the city. While 
the children find their place in school, the father and older boys 
drift into the ranks of unskilled labor and the girls enter upon 
occupations where the average income presses close upon the 
minimum of decent subsistence. It is undoubtedly true that we 
cannot hope to bring to remote country districts the luxuries of 
religious education and religious services which are placed at tie 
disposal of families in a large city parish, but it may be safely 
asserted that it would be immeasurably better that the average 
successful Catholic farmer should remain on the soil, if he could 
be assured of the most moderate and modest opportunities for 
the religious instruction of his children, than that the family 
should be uprooted from the land and devoured whole in the 
vortex of industrial life, with all its traditions broken, its habits 
of life disarranged, facing economic problems for which it is 
unprepared and, like a plant uprooted, dependent for its life on 
the generous dews of Catholic schooling. 

There are great sections of the country in which the oppor- 
tunities for religious instruction of country children will remain 
largely restricted to the summer season. The country Sunday 
school is universally conceded to be a failure. Replies from 
rural pastors in every diocese in the United States to my ques- 
tionnaire on rural religious education voiced with practical 
unanimity the complaint that the rural Sunday school was ut- 
terly inadequate for the religious training of the children. 

In many sections the Lutherans successfully conduct rural 
religious summer schools, choosing a month in the summer vaca- 
tion when there is a lull in the farm work. They gather the 
children- at the public school building or country church, and 
give them an intensive course of religious instruction for a month 
or six weeks, with sufficient review of secular branches to vary 
the program and prevent the day’s work from becoming monot- 
onous.. Undoubtedly there are vast possibilities of organizing 
such summer schools for our Catholic children, and the details 
should be worked out on a comprehensive plan. 

There are possibilities, too, in the training of lay catechists for 
the country districts, as has been demonstrated in the diocese 
of Pittsburgh and elsewhere. It must of course always remain 
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true that permanent success. in dealing with rural educational 
problems can be had only by forces which are themselves iden- 
tified with rural life. In this connection it might be suggested 
that through the Rural Deans the Church might function in its 
rural work without the creation of new machinery. It would 
of course involve a new definition of the scope of their activities. 

A field which has been practically untouched is that of the 
rural Catholic press. It is true that the dogmas of religion do not 
vary with city and country, but it is equally true that the environ- 
ment in which the city Catholic lives is vastly different from 
the environment of his country cousin, and this difference must 
be reflected in the newspapers and periodicals which appeal to 
the various groups. 

In secular education the correspondence school has inaugu- 
rated a new era and thousands of persons who have been denied 
the opportunity of organized school life are pursuing their 
studies at home with enthusiasm and success. There can be no 
doubt that the correspondence school method has great signifi- 
cance for rural religious education. And when capable agencies 
enter this field the children in thousands of Catholic rural fam- 
ilies living remote from their neighbors, will be found studying 
the Catholic religion through the service of the rural mail de- 
livery. It will require national organization working through 
convents in every diocese which will set aside capable teachers 
to supervise the papers of the rural pupils. 

I may quote in conclusion a passage from one out of hun- 
dreds of similar letters which I have received from country 
pastors throughout the United States. The writer of this letter 
has a wide and successful experience in one of the poorest and 
most isolated regions of the Atlantic coast. He writes: 


“There are all over the country many devoted priests who 
realize the great need of concerted action in regard to rural 
school problems, but as they are most of them buried away in 
small parishes, like myself, they never come in contact with one 
another. I myself know of several such, who have expressed 
to me their desire of just such united campaigning for an, im- 
provement of our rural school conditions. If any steps can be 
taken toward uniting through the country the friends, clerical 


_and lay, of our Catholic rural schools, I shall be ready to join 
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in any such movement and do all I can, by act or writing. to 
further it. 

“There is need, too, not only for work in connection with the 
rural school proper, but for rural social and catechetical work,. 
distribution of good literature, organization of the children, etc, 
I have come to certain conclusions on these matters which may 
or may not stand the test of criticism, but at any rate we need 
at the beginning of. such a work a great plenty of suggestions, 
and good sense and experience will afterward select those that 
are most practicable.” 


To bring to fruition the earnest request of hundreds who are 
bearing single-handed and in isolation the heavy burden of 
responsibility in this vast and important field of rural life, | 
submit to the members of this Association the desirability of 
entering upon a study of the rural Catholic school problem in the 
United States, and in the words of a zealous correspondent 
“urgently request that steps be taken to formulate a national! 
rural school policy to replace the haphazard way in which this 
vast field is left to the initiative of individuals, enormously handi- 


capped by rural poverty and lack of appreciation of the work on 
the part of Catholics.” 


DISCUSSION 


Rev. Trmoruy A. Forrty: In regard to the difficulty of imparting re- 
ligious instruction to Catholic children living in country districts, a novel 
and unique plan has been adopted in the South. A community of Sisters 
known as the Missionary Sisters of the Holy Trinity has been established 
in some of the dioceses. These Sisters have the approval of the various 
ordinaries for their foundations and are accomplishing wonderful work. 
The Sisters do not wear a religious habit, in fact, it would be a great 
obstacle to their work, especially in a section of the country in which 
bigotry is so prevalent. It may seem strange for me to say that the 
Sisters adopt at the beginning as an opening wedge the same methods 
our non-Catholic friends are. using, that is, their labors are devoted 
to social service, and after they gain the respect and confidence of the 
district, then they are afforded wonderful opportunities to explain the 
teachings of the Church. In a word, if they cannot gain admittance by 
the front door, they come through the window. The encouraging feature 
about their work is the self-sacrificing spirit that animates these holy 
women, many of them living in log cabins and leading lives of heroic 
self-sAcrifice. 

Another important phase of the workings of the Church in the South 
is the Catholic Laymen’s Association of Georgia. The conditions in 
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Georgia imperatively demanded the creation of some such organization. 
Georgia has an estimated population of nearly three millions, and there 
are not twenty thousand Catholics in the entire State. For the past ten 
years a persistent and venomous campaign of anti-Catholic bigotry has 
swept through the State. The Catholic laymen organized themselves into 
this Association, with the design of promoting a better understanding 
between Catholics and non-Catholics in Georgia, and to maintain the 
civil rights of all persons without regard to their religious belief. All 
Catholics in Georgia are eligible for membership. A constitution setting 
forth these purposes in a few words was adopted, and suitable by-laws 
were passed. A Publicity Committee of three was elected and the 
members were instructed to distribute in any locality such literature 
as might be deemed advisable by them. The Committee knew as we 
all knew, that the chief cause of this intolerant and bigoted feel- 
ing was the weekly attacks made in the papers of the State, and hence 
they determined “to fight the devil with fire’, and use publicity as a 
means of defense. One of the first things they did was to secure a mail- 
ing list and this was made a success by the active assistance rendered 
by Catholic travelling men and others, through whom the Committee 
soon secured about twenty-five thousand names. Paid advertisements 
were placed in all the papers telling where information concerning 
Catholics could be obtained. ‘To everyone who wrote, a courteous and 
prompt reply was immediately sent and this grew into quite a lengthy 
correspondence. : 

Besides replying to attacks the Bureau felt that much good could be 
done by sending broadcast throughout the State pamphlets defending 
the Church against these attacks, and directed particularly to conditions 
found in Georgia. The Knights of Columbus rendered generous aid in 
helping to defray the expense of publishing these pamphlets. 

If we are asked for some tangible proof of the good done by the 
Catholic Laymen’s Association we may point to two facts. There are 
about one hundred and eighty papers published in Georgia. Five years 
ago there was not a paper in the State, save one, that did not either 
attack the Church or print attacks on her, or copy regularly in its 
columns articles reflecting on her teaching and practices, or misrepresent- 
ing Catholics. Of these one hundred and eighty papers fully five-sixths 
of them contained every week these bitter attacks. To-day, with the ex- 
ception of two, there is not a paper in the State which attacks the Church. 

Since the Laymen’s Association has commenced its work the number 
of converts to the faith in Georgia has been larger in proportion to the 
Catholic population than in any other diocese in our province. 











THE CATHOLIC STUDENTS’ FOREIGN MISSION 
LEAGUE 


VERY REVEREND MONSIGNOR JOHN J. DUNN, CHANCELLOR OF THE 
NEW YORK ARCHDIOCESE 


One of the live questions of the present day among Protes- 
tants is missions. Indeed, it may be reasonably said that this 
is the one strong expression of a religious faith which seems to 
be rapidly disappearing. Their business men have been either 
enlisted or drafted for service and every device known to the 
commercial world has been employed to make the study of mis- 
sions of practical interest, and of capital importance. It may be 
significant or not, depending on the view one takes of it, that 
men of affairs are in control of the plans of the various Prot- 
estant mission boards and that ministers have practically handed 
over to the lay element the conduct of Christian work that 
should naturally be directed, managed and governed in every 
detail by the regularly ordained agents of the church. 

A short year ago a prominent minister in his estimate of the 
Interchurch World Movement cautioned against “commercial- 
izing the religion of Christ” and objected strongly against the 
employment of purely business methods in “saving the world.” 
This movement utterly failed, lending a questionable comfort 
to those who foresaw and foretold disaster a year ago. 
One must be cautious, however, in drawing the conclusion from 
this collapse of the Interchurch World Movement that business 
methods should not be employed in the service of religion. A 
happy combination of the material and the spiritual will solve 
many of our home problems and certainly give an impetus to 
Catholic mission work that is greatly needed. We may profit- 
ably study the methods of our Protestant friends in gathering 
funds to finance their missionary activities, and in doing so place 
ourselves in hearty sympathy with our Holy Father, Benedict 
(246) 
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XV, who pleads for united effort on the part of our Catholic 
laity along the same lines. 

Let me briefly sketch the condition of Catholic foreign mis- 
sions during the war; the call of our Holy Father for help in 
his apostolic letter “Maximum Illud” to the Bishops of the 
Catholic world; and the effort made in the archdiocese of New 
York to enroll the student body of our men’s and women’s col- 
leges in the Catholic Students’ Foreign Mission League. 

During the world war Catholic foreign missions suffered 
severely. Help that once generously and continuously flowed 
from the countries of Europe for their support was withdrawn 
and Bishops and priests faced conditions that threatened the 
very existence of their flourishing missionary activities: The 
countries of the old world were engaged in deathly conflict and 
every material means was demanded by the various governments 
to prosecute the war. For four years or more the peoples of 
the nations involved were obliged to close their sympathy against 
even the most urgent demands from abroad to sustain their own 
lives at home. 

France, the oldest and most generous friend of the foreign 
mission cause, called her sons to the colors from the four cor- 
ners of the earth. There was much criticism at the time of the 
ready obedience given to an infidel government by the priests and 
Sisters who were driven as outcasts from their native land, but 
there was a Providence watching over it all. It is now con- 
ceded that the most glorious page written in the blood-stained 
records of France’s struggle is the part played by priests and 
Sisters. during the four years of horror. The injury, however, 
inflicted on the mission work of the Church by this drastic 
measure of the French government will not be healed for many 
a year. Three-fourths of the missionaries in the Far East were 
of French birth and when they answered the war call. they left 
their missions unmanned and their native Christians exposed 
to the danger of lapsing into the paganism from which they had 
been rescued. When these Catholic missions will be restored 
to even a semblance of their former state will depend on the 
heroic zeal and self-sacrifice of a new generation of missionary 
priests and nuns. 
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Next to France in generosity both in alms and men was Ger- 
many, which had, at the time of the outbreak of the war, over a 
thousand missionaries in its colonies. Their work was not in 
any way interfered with by the home government, but the Allies 
either repatriated them or placed them in detention camps, with 
the result that flourishing missions were abandoned and the 
Christian natives left to their own resources to keep alive the fire 
of faith as best they could. And the end is not yet, for though 
peace has been proclaimed, German priests and Sisters are not 
permitted to return to their former missions. England, the 
dominant power among the Allies, has assumed control of the 
world and has placed an embargo on the movements of those 
desiring to enter former German colonies for whatever reason. 

It was promised that the cessation of hostilities would see a 
regenerated world, but the very opposite seems to be the case. 
Men are crying peace and there is no peace and there will not 
be until the law of Christian charity prevails to cure the ills 
that are at present oppressing men of every nation and every land. 
His Holiness, Benedict XV, with a vision that embraces the 
entire world and with a sympathy that is born of the love of 
Christ for the salvation of souls, in his apostolic letter “Ma.- 
imum Illud,” addressed to the Patriarchs, Primates, Archbishops 
and Bishops of the Catholic Church, begs for their interest and 
support to keep the Catholic missions of the world from utter 
destruction. He points to the spirit of materialism and of 
irreligion that is clouding the minds and drying up the hearts 
of men to-day and pleads for a return to the spiritual ideals 
without which nations may for a time succeed, but will ulti- 
mately fail. With an eloquence that is fired by the crying needs 
of Catholic foreign missions he pleads with his brothers in 
Christ, the hierarchy of the Catholic world, to give the necessary 
support to him in his effort to sustain centres of Catholic Chris- 
tianity that were built on the blood and tears and struggles of 
generations of self-sacrificing and devoted missionaries. 

Fortunately his call comes to American Catholics at a time 
when the missionary spirit has been awakened throughout the 
land. A decade ago our people were only mildly interested in 
mission work, There was much to be done here at home and 
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even Bishops and priests could not free themselves from the 
narrow parochial vision which, to say the least, was not Catholic 
in its scope or practice. To-day the scene has shifted and we 
now behold an energy and enthusiasm for missions on the part 
of priests and people that was not expected nor hoped for by 
even the most sanguine friends of the mission cause a decade 
ago. His Holiness has said repeatedly that the great means of 
protecting the children of the Church from the contagion that is 
spreading like wildfire, is to revive in their hearts a deep, abiding 
love and gratitude for our holy faith. Too often the precious 
legacy that has been bequeathed to us from ancestors that bought 
it with pain and sometimes with death, is taken as a matter of 
course. What is needed to-day is a renewal of fervor in the 
things of God and a holy ambition to give the blessings of faith 
to others in a spirit of personal thankfulness for the precious 
gift. 

One of the lessons we learned from the war was service. 
Our people responded to the demands of our government with 
a promptness and earnestness that decided in large measure the 
result. Every hand was extended in helpfulness and gener- 
osity, no sacrifice was deemed too great, no responsibility too 
exacting. The note has been sounded now that calls for sim- 
ilar service for the interests of the Church. The clarion call 
has been issued by our Holy Father for a lay apostolate, which 
will embrace all nations under the flag of the Redeemer, to safe- 
guard the deposit of faith and to give its blessings to those at 
present sitting in darkness and the shadows of death. How this 
lay apostolate may be formed in this country and what its func- 
tions will be, is the question that is now being discussed by 
leaders of Catholic thought and activities throughout the nation. 
Naturally one looks, however, for a proper solution of some 
phases of the problem to those in charge of the training of our 
youth. It is trite to say that the future of the Church is in the 
hands of the growing generation; the young men and women of 
to-day will be the leaders of to-morrow. In the face of what 
Protestant agencies have done to organize their young people 
and interest them in the work of their sects, it is amazing to find 
an almost utter lack of systematic effort to train our Catholic 
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children in their duty towards the Church. Here and there : 
individual may be found who is interested in Catholic missic 
work, but up to the present it may be frankly said he is a voi 
crying in the wilderness. When that religious is changed 

another post either the instruction is abandoned or dies {: 
quently through lack of encouragement, with the result that : 
most vital phase of the work of the Church is never known. 


From an experience covering a decade and a half of years, 
it was thought imperative that a start must be made in our col- 
leges and convents to instruct the students on the importance 
of supporting Catholic missions, after the manner of our Prot- 
estant friends who have worked consistently and zealously to 
train their students and cultivate among them a missionary spirit. 
As a first step towards a realization of this systematic education 
_and as a means of cultivating this missionary spirit in the student 
body of the archdiocese of New York, an organization was formed 
under the title of The Catholic Students’ Foreign Mission 
League. It succeeded from the beginning, giving evidence that 
it fills a want long deplored by those engaged in mission work. 
Since its establishment a little more than a year ago branches 
have been formed in three colleges for women and four for men, 
and the complete organization inaugurated in three other dio- 
ceses. 

This Catholic Students’ Foreign Mission League is dedicated 
to the Sacred Heart under the patronage of the Immaculate 
Conception and St. Francis Xavier, and has for its sole and only 
purpose the awakening of the foreign missionary spirit in the 
youth of America. The spiritual duties of the League are few 
and simple. First, to have the prayer from the Collect of the 
Mass for the Propagation of the Faith said daily in the class- 
room by teacher and children. Second, a Mission Mass to be 
said once a year on December 8 for the children at which the 
priest would give a brief talk on the message of the Immaculate 
Conception, urging the children to pray and work for the con- 
version of countless souls now perishing without the love and 
light of the Sacred Heart and His Blessed Mother. Third, to 
give something in the spirit of sacrifice for the missions, pref- 
erably prayers and good works. The giving of an alms is never 
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to be stressed, for the spiritual aim of the League must remain 
the prominent feature. 

The working plan of the organization is likewise marked by 
the utmost simplicity. We have all had experience during the 
war of the means employed by the government in arousing in- 
terest in the various war loans. Ideals were presented that owing 
to circumstances were nigh irresistible. Patriotism was painted 
under different forms to arouse a sense of personal responsibility, 
and emotions were evoked that made the raising of the funds 
necessary for the carrying on of the war interesting if not ex- 
citing. The moving question of prayerfully supporting Catholic 
foreign missions was placed in a similar spirit before the stu- 
dents of our four men’s and three women’s colleges. They were 
asked to volunteer their services for the work of presenting the 
mission cause to the pupils of our parish schools, on the theory 
that the lay element would have a strong influence on the chil- 
dren, whose interest would be secured by the presence of a 
stranger. 

The schools of the archdiocese were districted into sections 
to the several colleges and to each college was assigned one of 
the sections. The college men covered the boys’ schools, and 
the girl’s schools were in charge of the students of the women’s 
colleges. A meeting of the college volunteers was called at the 
commencement of the school term and a suitable program was 
arranged. The principal address was made by a missionary 
from the field, who could give first hand information of con- 
ditions, which cou!d be used later in the talks to the children. 
This was supp'emented by a detailed instruction covering the 
plan to be followed in-the classroom, and was as follows: 

The colleges assigned the schools of their section to their own 
members. Blanks were provided on which the student volun- 
teer was asked to fill in the date of the proposed visit and this 
blank was sent a week in advance to the principal of the school 
to be visited. 

A two minute talk was prepared for the volunteer to be de- 
livered in the classroom, based on a poster outlining some phase 
of mission work. This was adopted also after the method of 
the posters used during the war and which proved so effective. 
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This talk was prepared by the Director, and each college pro- 
moter received a copy. 

League membership cards on which were printed the prayer 
to be recited for the missions each morning by the children and 
their teacher were given to the volunteer for distribution. It 
was realized before the plan was put into operation that it was 
doomed to failure unless the enthusiastic support of diocesan 
boards and school superintendents could be secured. In this 
archdiocese we were fortunate in having the invaluable service 
of the Rev. Joseph F. Smith, now Assistant Director of the 
League, through whose wise advice, clear judgment and con- 
stant cooperation the success of the movement was assured. In 
September a letter was addressed by him to all the principals 
of the parish schools of the archdiocese, informing them of the 
projected plan and asking their cooperation. In the early part 
of December a letter was sent to all pastors by his Grace, the 
Most Rev. Archbishop, calling attention to the rule of the League | 
that Mass should be offered on December 8th, the Feast of the 
Immaculate Conception, and directing that a mission talk should 
be given to the assembled children. 

It was arranged that each school should be visited once a 
term and at the end of each term a meeting of the college volun- 
teers was called to report the progress of the work and to 
give in open meeting the benefit of their experiences and sug- 
gestions. Schools at an inconvenient distance from any college, 
for example, more than an hour’s ride from the college, were 
sectioned off and were known as the “outlying districts ;” these 
were covered by mail. 

Such is the brief outline of the work among the students as it 
was projected and carried out for the past sixteen months in 
New York. Aside from its educational value, and no one will 
deny that it has a value in broadening the vision of ovr young. 
people and bringing them into touch with world affairs, secular 
as well as religious, the Students’ Missionary League has deep- 
ened the spiritual tone of its members and through them it has 
quickened the interest of the pupils of our parish schools in 
their holy faith. 

The time is fast approaching when the mission cause will be 
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one of the most interesting studies in the curriculum of our 
educational institutions. Protestant universities have their chairs 
of missions and, as an outgrowth of the interest created, the 
student bodies have erected and maintain colleges and schools 
at their own expense throughout the Far East. May we not 
hope that the future will see a like spirit among the students 
of our Catholic colleges and convents? The Colleges of Mt. St. 
Vincent, New Rochelle, and Manhattanville for women, and 
the University of Fordham, Manhattan College and St. Francis 
Xavier, have shown how quickly interest can be developed and 
how anxious our Catholic young men and women are to give 
service in this lay apostolate. 

At Maryknoll, Ossining, New York, stands the first seminary 
for the training of American priests for the foreign missions. 
One of the pioneer band of four that went to China two years 
ago now sleeps in death within sight of the island where St. 
Francis Xavier closed his apostolic career. One year ago four 
more American priests joined the original band and six will sail 
for China this coming September. 

American Jesuits will fill the places of their German confreres 
in the colleges and the pagan villages of southern India, besides 
equipping the posts in the Philippine Islands, too long neglected 
by this country. 

The Holy See has designated a section of China as a field of 
labor for American Dominicans and preparations are now under 
way to staff with American priests a territory heretofore cul- 
tivated only by American Protestants. Surely these are reveal- 
ing signs of the ardent desire of the Holy See to immediately 
enroll this country in this holy crusade for souls. 

It is a very great privilege to be permitted to address the 
representatives of our Sisterhoods on this question of the Stu- 
dents’ Foreign Mission League and through them the thou- 
sands of Catholic young women who are only waiting the call 
to service. All during the war and more especially since 
the end of the terrible conflict, we have heard numerous pleas 
in behalf of the Foreign Missions. Articles have been published 
in Catholic magazines describing the piteous condition to which 
the missions have been reduced, letters of appeal have constantly 
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appeared in our weeklies, and it is generally admitted that ii the 
Church is to continue its apostolic labors among the pagan na- 
tions, something must be done. Protestants are untiring in ‘heir 
devotion to their missions, and it would appear that Catholic imi- 
tation of their p!ans and zeal would not be amiss. Our people 
must be educated in their duty towards the Church whose sole 
purpose for existence after all is missionary work. If the lead- 
ers are interested the flock will follow, and naturally one turns 
to the guiding influences of our Catholic educational institutions 
for cooperation and inspiration. It may not be claimed that the 
Catholic Students’ Foreign Mission League is the only medium 
through which the message can properly be sent throughout the 
country, but it is one practical agency that has operated suc- 
cessfully in New York and elsewhere, and since we recognize 
that something must be done, we recommend it as having been 
tried and not found wanting. The time has come to show our 
grateful appreciation ; “freely have we received, freely should we 
give.” His Holiness, Benedict XV, pleads for the united effort 
of a lay apostolate. We have given part of our contribution in 
the college men and women in our Catholic Students’ Foreign 
Mission League. 
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CATHOLIC SCHOOLS AND OUR YOUNG PRIESTS 


REVEREND CHARLES F. M‘EVOY, A. M., LL. B., SUPERINTENDENT OF 
PARISH SCHOOLS, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


We need not pause here to discuss the reasons for the exist- 
ence of the Catholic school. Its purpose is to give a satisfactory 
amount of secular instruction in all the subjects required by the 
law of the State. In addition to this we exalt the religious ele- 
ment which we consider vital in the spiritual development of 
the child. 

The one who is to teach others must first learn the mastery 
of self. Next, he should know the elements of pedagogy. Third, 
he must comprehend the functions of the school in relation to 
other organized agents which are-correlated in education. All 
of this applies with full force to young priests, no matter how 


-good their theological training may be. The transfer of power 


from church to schoolroom involves adaptations far more per- 
plexing than theory implies. The best school service requires 
that all meet as intelligent workers in agreement upon aims, 
methods and results. This holds for all priests in school work, 
whether their province be as teachers, organizers, critics, dis- 
ciplinarians or superintendents. Flor us who accept the parish 
school as a useful and necessary institution, the help of the priest 
is clearly felt in several lines of allied effort. 

The merit of any school system is determined largely by the 
spirit which animates the teaching force. The school may not 
be one of high intellectual rank, yet the moral and religious 
atmosphere which the child breathes is of greater import, from 
an educational viewpoint, than mere doctrines he may learn by 
rote or any acts of external worship. “The teacher makes the 
school ;” and whenever devout and enlightened teachers are in 
charge of education, the progress of that school is one of steady 
advancement. It is the spirit that converts ideals into rational 
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action, substitutes pleasing effort for drudgery, shortens the days 
by vitalizing every recitation, puts practical religion into habits 
seven days a week, and extends the fellowship of home and 
school to the larger life of the parish and the community. \Vho 
is the agent with full authority in dispensing this social stimulus? 
The priest assigned to parish school work. 

Since we desire this moving force of social enthusiasm in 
education, what qualities of leadership do we seek in the young 
priest who accepts the responsibility of enlarging and blending 
the spiritual influence of the five recognized factors in education 
—home, school, Church, State and vocation? Greatest of all 
the qualities in securing the life virtues of obedience and co- 
operation is that the young priest is by his divine office a teacher. 
“Go and teach” are words full of meaning. He has supernatural 
authority as a minister of Christ. The treasures of divine truth, 
the religious aids in educational work, are to be used for himself 
and others. Respect for such authority, long cherished in Chris- 
tian experience, daily converts vigorous instincts into civic 
habits which are recognized and commended wherever judicial 
opinion evaluates useful citizenship in American life. Tracing 
further the causes and the effects, we observe that the delegated 
authority in the young priest is usually associated with personal 
qualities accepted as professional standards, such as health, 
scholarship, character, aptness in teaching, facility in oral and 
written expression, and the charm of individual worth known as 
personality. If we add to these the love for children and 
sympathy for all associates, what equipment for effectual ser- 
vice! 

The qualified priest in action in school work may be teacher, 
religious supervisor, attendance overseer, but not attendance 
officer, administrative organizer, and most of all a sympathetic 
helper and friend to pupils and teachers. 

The young priest acts in the capacity of religious supervisor 
or one of the supervisors of the school. More than this, he must 
do a considerable amount of actual teaching of religion in the 
grades. In some dioceses there is a weekly schedule of instruc- 
tions given by the priest. It is so arranged that a priest will 
pass at least twenty minutes each week in each of the classes. 
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In many instances the major part of this work falls to the lot 
of the young priests. 

Another work of special importance is that of attendance 
supervisor in his school. We do not refer here to the truant 
officer. In some schools the Sister Superior attends to the ab- 
sentee problena, but even in such a case the young priest can be 
of great assistance to her. He knows the children, he knows the 
location of their homes, and frequently he is familiar with fam- 
ity conditions which are unknown to the Sisters in the school. 

As administrative organizer of the school or the schools in the 
parish, he has new and serious problems to solve. For the at- 
tainment of the best results in the solution of any problem it is 
necessary first to know and appreciate what that problem is. 
There are many difficulties which must be understood before 
really helpful work can be done. This fact has special reference 
to young priests working in our parish schools. We may men- 
tion here a few difficulties which formerly existed and ‘which 
still exist in some places. We refer to the crowded condition 
of schools, the poor equipment in some schools, improper grad- 
ing, the lack of articulation of studies in succeeding grades, and 
the lack of continuity of development of English or other sub- 
jects through all of the grades. To be frank, we must say that 
this condition is not peculiar to our parish schools alone; it is 
found in many places in the public schools. But this fact only 
intensifies the need for improvement in these lines. The cor- 
rection of such unfavorable conditions naturally belongs under 
the duties of the superintendent, but we are directing attention 
to them here because they will be found as certain obstacles 
to the work of the young priest. When such conditions exist 
in any school, the priest should be apprised of the fact because 
he can frequently be of assistance in removing defects or faults. 
[f he cannot be of assistance, he will be helped to realize the 
existence of such conditions, and hence he will not expect un- 
reasonable returns from the classes. 

Conferences and class demonstration are generally admitted 
to be of great value to the teaching force. If this matter could 
he agreeably arranged it might be well for the junior priests to 
attend some of these class demonstrations. They would see 
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the actual work of an expert in the presence of a large num ber 
of teachers, and they would no doubt gain considerable inforina- 
tion regarding the technique of class instruction. If this plan 
should not be feasible, then it would be a helpful way for all 
the assistants who have work in parish schools to meet with the 
superintendent in the several sections of the diocese and to have 
there a round-table talk concerning the ways and means of 
school administration. These meetings could be arranged at 
convenient times and places and would prove, we believe, a real 
benefit to all concerned. 


In some places the assistants are restricted by well-defined 
diocesan laws in regard to their privileges and duties in school 
work. Ina general way some of these restrictions refer also to 
the pastors. Any change with regara to grades or promotions, 
and any complaints about teachers and kindred matters, must 
first be submitted to the superintendent. If it is then deemed 
advisable such changes may be made, it establishes limitations 
of what should be done and what should not be done, but it does 
not destroy initiative; and furthermore it strengthens the school 
system by making the priest’s work a link between the superin- 
tendent and the parish school. 

If the mechanical features of the school duties are sometimes 
lacking in appeal, the spiritual compensations are offsets a hun- 
dredfold greater. First of these is the continued opportunity in 
developing religious vocations. The priest’s fitness for leader- 
ship attracts attention, arouses admiration and respect, encour- 
ages imitation, develops friendship and leads to counsel. Such 
leadership may be in athletics, debates, dramatics, music, con- 
ferences for special study, or the prescribed religious work. 
Under the natural response of the boys the priest has opportunity 
to study them, to learn individual traits of character and to make 
at least a mental classification of his pupils. In this method of 
treatment mutual confidence will develop and the young priest 
can utilize the opportunity to encourage in some of the boys the 
indications of a calling to the priesthood. 

The work of the young priest with the classes of girls should 
be equally fruitful. His manner should be neither austere nor 
commonplace, but it should always be marked by priestly dignity 
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accompanied by a cordial disposition. Thus the children, boys 
and girls, will be led to respect the young priest who labors 
among them, and by his genial disposition and winning sym- 
pathy he will cause them to love him and his work and the insti- 
tutions for which he stands. 

If all the foregoing possibilities should fail to actualize, there 
still remains the greatest and most important work of the young 
priest in the school, namely, the positive instruction in catechism. 
In this work he keeps in mind the nature of his pupils. As a 
rule they have received the sacrament of baptism; hence, they 
possess the two orders of cognition, — the natural and the super-. 
natural. The natural faculty belongs to every rational creature; 
the supernatural comes from the infused virtue of faith. This 
virtue of faith is not a special faculty of the intellect, but must 
be conceded as a permanent property of the intellect, elevating 
it to a perfection which it could not attain by its own nature. 
A perfection of this kind consists in this, that “through the in- 
spiration and cooperation ef divine grace the mind is enabled 
to hold as true whatever God has revealed, not because of the 
internal evidence of the mysteries grasped by the natural light 
of reason, but because of the authority of God who reveals 
them, who can neither deceive nor be deceived.” (Con. Vat.) 

The building up of such a life of faith is directly the work of 
the priest as catechist. This special work was given him by his 
Bishop who in turn derived the authority from Christ himself: 
“Go and teach all nations.” To impart to children a knowledge 
of the true faith is the special work of the catechist in the school. 
In doing this work he should keep in mind the words of Bos- 
suet: “Turn your attention to those beautiful passages which 
you understand, without care about the difficult texts. In this 
manner the mind substantially assimilates the general contents 
of Holy Writ. . . . If the education of a man were entrusted 
to me and I were left free to do as I pleased, I would select 
a number of beautiful passages from the Bible and give him 
those to read repeatedly, so that he might learn them by heart.” 

The young priest should never belittle his work as a catechist, 
for catechetics is a science. It is the method first in the natural 
rder of the child, always present through the epochs of learn- 
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ing, and the final test in each scholar’s mind. If the realm: of 
knowledge seems. too smail, let the priest remember that the 
habits of thinking developed in the catechetical method inay 
become the enduring values in all education. 

We have said that the love for children is an essential to the 
success of the priest in the school. Of love St. Augustine says: 
“If thou art silent, be silent for love. If thou speakest, speak 
for love. If thou correctest, correct for love. If thou sparest, 
spare for love.” The root of love is within and from it only 
good can come. Life springs from love and love is its being, 
aim and end. ‘Each soul 1s born of souls yearning that he be 
born, and he lives only so far as he leaves himself and becomes 
through love part of the race of man and the life of God. When 
we have learned to love work, to love honest work, work well 
done, we have within ourselves the most fruitful principle of 
education.” 

Among the maxims which have come down to us from the 
Celtic Bards, we find this: ‘The three primary requisites of 
an eye that can see nature; a heart that can feel 
nature; and boldness that dares follow nature.” He who has no 
religion and no theory of life has nothing of much importance 
to say or do. He lacks the impulse of genius, the educator’s 
yearning for truth. Having no ideal, he has no purpose toward 
which he may strive. To do anything well it is necessary to 
believe in the worth of what we do. The power which upholds 
the young priest in the school and leads him and others onward 
in their course is faith in God, in themselves, in life, in education. 


genius, 





Another measure of value to the young priest is one not often 
mentioned because too much is assumed. It is specific appre- 
ciation of the achievements of the religious who conduct our 
schools. The results of their work are: known and valued by the 
Catholic public and by many judicial minds outside of the 
Catholic Church, but maximum consideration in some cases has 
never been expressed for days, months, years and even whole 
lives devoted to service.in which obstacles are always present 
and in which the ways to success are seldom cleared by human 
sympathy and material assistance. Surely God must be the 
real solace for such experience; but may the time come soon 
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when God’s creatures, both laymen and priests, shall do their part 
to sustain the religious teachers in the parish schools. 

The message delivered to the young priest is “go and teach.” 
He is charged at all times as Timothy was directed by St. Paul: 
“I charge thee before God and Jesus Christ who is judge of the 
living and the dead by His coming and His kingdom; preach the 
word . . . fulfill the ministry in doctrine, in sound speech, in 
much patience, in tribulation, in necessities, in distress, in stripes, 
in knowledge, in long suffering, in sweetness, in the Holy Ghost, 
in the word of truth, in the power of God.” - 

Some years ago in the city of Boston I saw a small statue 
which represented a tradition of one of the Indian tribes of 
New England. It seems that it was a condition that the young 
man who wished to become brave was required to show his 
skill by shooting an arrow straight toward the center of the 
noonday sun. In the particular case illustrated by this statue, 
the young man was the son of the tribe’s chieftain, whose duty 
it was to see that the young man properly performed his task. 
There was the situation; the young man had the bow drawn and 
the older man was looking over his shoulder to see that his aim 
was correct. On the face of the chief were depicted intense in- 
terest and kindest sympathy. He wished the youth to succeed, 
but mingled with this earnest and kindly feeling were the marks 
of the upright and honest judge. As I looked upon that small 
statue and beheld the qualities depicted in the lineaments of 
that chieftain’s face, I said to myself: “There are the qualities 
of the true teacher.” 

In this discussion of the work of the Catholic schools and our 
young priests we shall not consider the supernatural reward that 
awaits the faithful teacher. But in a purely natural way every 
priest that has labored in a parish school, when he is about to 
lay down the burden of life, may address to every pupil whom 
he has taught the words of the great bard of Avon: 


“When I am forgotten, as I shall be, 
And Sleep in dull, cold marble, where no mention 
Of me more must be heard of, say ‘I taught Thee’!” 
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DISCUSSION 


Rev. THomas Bona: At the outset of my remarks I beg to con- 
gratulate Father McEvoy on his splendid paper. He has eloquently done 
justice to the subject. I have read it and we have listened to it wth 
pleasure and satisfaction. 

The theme, “The Catholic Schools and Our Young Priests,” is one 
which treats of a problem that must rivet our attention. We realize 
and looking into the future, comprehend more vividly each succeeding 
day the necessity of a parish school education for our children, if we 
wish to keep them in the fold of Our Lord. This may not have been 
so serious a necessity in the past but owing to the enticements of the 
world, the insane craving for wealth, the social unrest and irreligion 
of the day, —its importance is of the greatest magnitude at present. 

Hence the necessity of placing our schools on a plane near to per- 
fection and accordingly the necessity of our young priests taking a lively 
and all-absorbing interest in their varied growth. 

This duty, in many instances, devolves on the young ambassadors 
of Christ. The demands of parish supervision in its multiple forms and 
variations, require every spare moment of the pastor’s time; the young 
priest enjoys the privilege and should feel the obligation of interesting 
himself in school work. . 

Now in whatsoever capacity he may act, be it as “a teacher, religious 
supervisor, etc., or as a sympathetic friend or helper to the pupils and 
teachers”—as Father McEvoy states—he must fulfill the requirements 
enumerated in his paper, viz. he must (1) “learn to master self, (2) 
know the elements of pedagogy, and (3) comprehend the functions of 
the school in relation to other organized agents which are correlated in 
education.” 

Using these requirements as a background, Father McEvoy gave us 
a glowing and an ideal picture of a young priest interested and engaged 
in school work in the capacity, let us say, of an overseer or quasi-prin- 
cipal. But, alas! how few, due to a lack of that background, of these 
requirements as set forth by Father McEvoy, qualify for the position! 
Six years of a séminarian’s life are devoted to his preparation for the 
sacred ministry. He is taught philosophy, theology and other various 
branches of knowledge,—even Hebrew is not forgotten—but I doubt it 
there be two seminaries in the country to-day, whose alumni are blessed 
with “an elementary knowledge of pedagogy or with a comprehension of 
the functions of the schools in relation to other organized agents which 
are correlated in education.” I deem it advisable for this section of our 
Association to draw a resolution to the effect that a year’s course in 
pedagogy and philosophy of education in general, be introduced toward 
the end of a seminary curriculum. 

Those, again, who have had no opportunity of taking up such courses, 
and are already actively engaged in school work, ought to feel in con- 
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science baund to prepare now. As Father McEvoy suggests they 
should attend conferences presided over by the superintendent of schools, 
conducting themselves, whether qualified or not, and the more so when un- 
qualified, with respectful deference to his instructions and decisions. The 
young priest may also learn not a little from the teachers in his school, 
from the superior particularly, who have had many years of experience 
and profitable fruits, the result of hard labor. In a word, as Father 
McEvey gently insinuates, but J wish to state boldly, the young pries*, 
while daily visiting his school during the first year in whatsoever capacity, 
should be “all eyes, all ears, and very little mouth.” 

At a banquet of priests, occasioned by the diamond jubilee of the 
archdiocese of Chicago and the silver jubilee of its great shepherd, the 
toastmaster, introducing the beloved representative of the Catholic Church 
in this country, His Eminence, Cardinal Gibbons, remarked that the 
venerable prince of the Church was always noted for his prudence, and 
prudence is a cardinal virtue. May we not also prescribe prudence as 
a sure road to success for our young priests who are about to begin 
school work in the role of overseers or quasi-principals? 

But the average young priest may not, perhaps, be given the oppor- 
tunity of acting in the capacity of school overseer. True, but the aver- 
age young priest must act the role of a religious instructor. From the 
fourth grade children should be taught catechism by the priest. This 
work should not be relegated nor delegated to the Sisters. Catechetical 
instructions require long preparation and a constant refreshing of one’s 
theological acumen, be it ever so humble or rich. Catechism is the 
hardest subject to teach in our parish schools. 

In conclusion, let me again congratulate Father McEvoy on his splendid 
and instructive paper. Let me also, if I may, suggest that the Associa- 
tion will see fit to print it not only in the general Report of our pro- 
ceedings, but under separate form, and mail a copy to every priest in the 
United States. 








GETTING FULL VALUE OUT OF CATHOLIC 
EDUCATION 


BROTHER ALBERT L. HOLLINGER, S. M., SPALDING INSTITUTE, 
PEORIA, ILL. 


In these agonizing days of educational research, when the 
wide-awake and progressive Catholic teacher, anxious to keep 
abreast of pedagogical movements, surveys the ever-widening 
field of educational endeavor, he must needs ask himself whether 
or not his pupils could meet satisfactorily and successfully the 
various and prolific scales, tests, standards, etc., that seem to be 
the sine qua non, the ne plus ultra, of modern classroom effi- 
ciency. Surveys follow surveys in ever-increasing kind and 
number, and standardized tests are on hand for every branch of 
study in every one of its ramifications. The mere enumeration 
of these fill a fair-sized volume and makes instructive if not in- 
teresting reading. Every physical and intellectual factor which, 
directly or indirectly, proximately or remotely, appears to play a 
part in the development of the child. comes in for its share of 
tabulation. We have group and individual tests, scales and 
ratings, with their intelligence quotients, measurement coefficients, 
medians, graphs, and formulas; psychological tests ad nauseam, 
—type, form, visual, aural, ability, quality, accuracy, research, 
achievement, improvemeyt, manipulation, classification, and physi- 
cal development tests, — together with the much-touted Alpha 
and Beta Army Tests, the Yerkes-Bridges Point Scale, the Stan- 
ford-Binet Scale, and the Performance Scale. 

Why all this attempt to collate facts and figures, to co- 
ordinate data, to measure and weigh the mental faculties? Do 
not misunderstand ene. I am not seeking to travesty the work 
of educational research, nor to minimize its survey or ap- 
praisal function in the various departments of school efficiency. 
But, in their ultimate analysis, what is the end and aim of all 
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these tests? Is it not to bring down to a mathematical nicety 
an array of supposed working data, that will enable the educa- 
tional practitioner to diagnose every mental ailment, and, by 
reference and cross-reference, prescribe a sure-cure nostrum, 
that will effectually remove the deterrent factor to intellectual 
progress? The day seems not far distant when each child will 
be measured by the psychometer, or some similar psycho- 
analytic device, 


“All his faults observed. 
Set in a notebook, learned, and conned by rote.” 


We will have a regular table, a key to human genera, species, 
and sub-species, where our embryonic specimen of the genus 
homo, like some rara avis, or unidentified cryptogram, will be 
found, after careful analysis, catalogued, indexed, and minutely 
classified. 

But why weary you by further reference to things with which 
all of you are acquainted? In that ponderous list of standard 
tests do you find mention of any scale or rating by which to 
measure the child’s moral or religious efficiency? Are our 
schools to produce mere physically perfect men and women, 
abortive mental monstrosities, a progeny of intellectual syba- 
rites? Is the measure of a school’s efficiency capable of being 
rated by such mechanical devices as these various tests and 
scales provide? Are not many of these tests founded on false 
assumptions and glaring fallacies, since they neglect completely 
the causal factors- that so often make inoperative the very data 
upon which these tests are based? No arbitrary or artificial 
standards, no percentage lists, no graphs, will ever correctly 
gauge and determine the influences that home and school sur- 
roundings exercise in ever-varying degree upon the mentality, 
the intellectual growth, and the cultural progress of the child. 

Though I would not have you, as Catholic educators, dis- 
count entirely the informative data the application of several of 
these tests will afford, we must ever bear in mind that like all de- 
ductions drawn from statistical facts there is present the factor 
of a possible exception to an otherwise generally accepted stand- 
ard. Hence we must seek elsewhere for a more elastic, a 
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more conclusi-e, and a more absolute scale to measure the e/'j- 
ciency of out schools. And this naturally brings me to tiie 
raison d’étre of our system of Catholic education. 

It is very manifest even to the cursory student of the worlds 
history that intellectual culture, though carried to the highe:t 
development of which men are capable, can never subdue their 
passions nor enable them to uphold the civilization to which 
they may have attained in the freshness of their national life. 
If this were not so, then we could not clearly perceive the neces- 
sity of the Christian revelation. If man were self-sustaining 
he would not need the arm of God to lean upon. The apothegin 
of the Greek sage, “Know thyself,’ was a dead letter. It was 
precisely to teach man how to know himself that our Saviour 
came. This is the whole knowledge. No poetry, oratory, his- 
tory, philosophy, arts, or sciences of pagan Greece or Rome 
could teach the lessons contained in the Gospel of Christ, else 
the world would have learned them four thousand years ago ani! 
the primitive races would not have perished. 

Man is naturally religious; and therefore the world will not 
long tolerate the presence of blatant infidelity. The most pow 
erful and enlightened nations of the earth have long ago de- 
cided that Christian civilization cannot be maintained upon 
pagan ideals; and that the safety of every commonwealth de- 
pends upon the Christian education of its people. They have 
clearly seen that doctrines, discipline, morals, and the religious 
atmosphere, must be kept united and made to penetrate and to 
surround the schools at all times; and that however greatly the 
Christian denominations may differ from one another, or even 
err in their beliefs, it is far better for society that its youth 
should be instructed in some form of Christian doctrine than 
be left to perish in the dreary and soul-destroying wastes of 
deism. As the constant inhalation of the air preserves our phys- 
ical vitality, so the religious atmosphere supports the young 
soul. ‘Religion is not a study or an exercise to be restricted 
to a certain place and a certain hour; it is a faith and a law, 
which ought to be felt everywhere and which after this manner 
alone can exercise its beneficial influence upon our minds and 
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our lives.” It will not do to devote six days in the week to 
science, and to depend upon the Sunday school for the religious 
training of the chiid. 

Profoundly impressed with these views, our system of educa- 
tion aims to surround our. Catholic youth with all the safe- 
guards, the influences, the Catholic religious atmosphere, that 
will imbue their souls with truly Christian philosophy and fit 
them spiritually, intellectnally, and socially, to take their places 
in the councils of the men and women of the nation. Hence it 
is, that the Catholic school which fails to meet fully any of 
these qualifications is to a degree unfaithful to its calling and 
in that degree unmindful of its obligations. Let us then sum- 
inarize briefly how the Catholic school measures up to this three- 
fold standard, and gives to its students full value out of the 
education it purports to impart. 

1. Catholic education must fit out the student spiritually. 
Might we not say that this spiritual or religious training is 
really its primary objective? The young man or woman grad- 
uate of our Catholic school, apart from being well grounded in 
the doctrines and practices of the Church, should have a fair 
knowledge of apologetics and be ready to meet logically and un- 
hesitatingly the common objections advanced against the true 
faith. Here we might suggest as supplementary to the regular 
program of religious instruction the reading and discussion of 
Father Conway’s Question Box, Father Searle’s Plain Facts, 
Father Sutton’s What Is a Catholic, and other kindred books. 
Nor ought we neglect to mention the formation of the cyclopedia 
habit, the training of our young people to seek information on 
religious topics from that veritable storehouse of Catholic 
knowledge, The Catholic Encyclopedia. 

Moreover, let us early identify our students with some form 
or other of Catholic mission activity, be it with the home or 
foreign missions, the parish or diocesan charitable organiza- 
tions, the Society of the Holy Childhood, the Society of St. Vin- 
cent de Paul, the Catholic Church Extension Society, the Negro 
and Indian Missions, the Society for the Propagation of the 
Faith, etc. This will create in them the truly apostolic spirit 
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and make them realize more and more the distinctively missi 
ary character of the Church. Then there is the wonderi:|| 
work of the sodalities, under whatsoever saint’s patronage the 
are instituted, whose sphere of influence can be so readily « 
tended beyond the scholastic years, thus perpetuating better per- 
haps than any other means the inspiring maxims and salutary 
counsels of the Catholic educator on the basic principles of trie 
Christian manhood and womanhood. 


Closely allied to this active participation in sodality work is 
the practice of frequent and even daily holy Communion, the at- 
tendance at the non-preceptive Church servicés, such as Sun 
day Vespers, Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament, March, 
May, June and October devotions, public novenas, etc. Unless 
practical piety is a real, live quality of our Catholic school grad 
uates they will in a short time join the ranks of those quasi 
Catholics, who seem to measure the vitality of their faith solely 
by the letter of the Church’s precepts and who belong to the 
fourth division of the Communion of Saints not mentioned in 
any treatise on Christian doctrine yet present as a category of 
the Church Militant, — namely, the Church Dormant. 

Finally, the touchstone of really successful Catholic education 
is found in the truly practical reverence our young men and 
women manifest towards our clergy and our religious Brother- 
hoods and Sisterhoods, which reverence is evidenced by their 
being thoroughly imbued with the beauty, the excellence, and 
the dignity of the sacerdotal and the religious state and the 
realization of the prerozative of the call to a higher life. Should 
this qualification be lacking Catholic education has surely failed 
in its prime objective. Especially in these days when thousands 
upon thousands of the youth of our country are yearly deprived 
of the advantage of attending Catholic schools because of the 
dearth of religious teachers, the attention of all those charged 
with the care of souls is directed to this special phase of Cath- 
olic education. Where more naturally and more confidently 
ought we to look for recrvits to the ranks of the priesthood and 
the religious teaching bodies, than among the graduates of our 
Catholic schools? If they themselves have not received the 
call, surely they ought to deem ‘it an honor and a privilege if 
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their children should be deemed worthy .of this prerogative. 
And this result will surely follow if these graduates leave our 
schools fully alive to the distinctive and superior merits of the 
education they have received at the hands of their reiigious 
teachers, and are convinced of the dignity and the excellence 
of such as are called to labor in this select portion of God’s 
vineyard. 

2. Catholic education must fit out the student intellectually. 

If we restrict ourselves to purely secular knowledge so-called, 
inere is not the least doubt that our Catholic schools produce an 
eminently finished product, the equal at least, if not the supe- 
rior, of such as graduate from the public schools. The daily press 
teems with accounts of the records made in various kinds of 
competitive tests by the students of Catholic institutions of 
learning. Witness the really remarkable number of Catholic 
students in all parts of the United States who carried off prizes 
in their respective recruiting districts for the best essay on the 
“Benefits of Enlistment in the United States Army.” But it is 
not this phase of intellectual culture that I wish to emphasize. 
We must ever bear in mind that whatever be the superior qual- 
ifications of the graduates of our Catholic schools the religious 
clement of these qualifications is the criterion of their superior- 
ity in our eyes. Hence, the really intellectually cultured student 
in the various branches of secular knowledge should be well 
acquainted with the achievements of the Catholic men and 
women of prominence in the fields of philosophy, literature, and 
history, and in the demain of science and art. An acquaintance- 
ship with the names and lavors of the Catholic leaders in present- 
day scientific, literary, and public service circles, is a necessary 
complement and an indispensable adjunct to the mere cyclupedic 
knowledge of all the precepts of secular learning. Here we 
night suggest for sujplementary reading and discussion in our 
graduating classes, Father Brennan’s “What Catholics Have Done 
for Science,’ Father Zahm’s “Catholic Science and Catholic Scien- 
ists,” “The Catholic Who’s Who,’ and the detailed accounts of the 
part our Catholic citizens played in the recent world war. 

In addition to all this our Catholic students must have learned 
the value of Catholic literature as.exemplified in our Catholic 
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periodicals, magazines, and newspapers. Not alone should he be 
a generous subscriber to these reliable sources of information 
on present-day Catholic activities, but likewise be prepared to 
contribute to their columns the products of his literary atta a- 
ments. This opens up a large and effective field for the puliic 
manifestation of the efficiency of Catholic schools as super or 
agencies of intellectual cuiture, and the ever-increasing exc.l- 
lence of our Round ‘Table of Catholic Authors is proof appir- 
ent that our Catholic schooi graduates are awakening to the op- 
portunities for rendering public service through the medium of 
the Catholic press. 
3. Catholic education must fit out the student socially. 


It is this aspect of Catholic education that best illustrates 
how the graduates ot our schools should get full value out of 
their education. They must take an active, personal interest in 
all the social. political, and economic movements of the munici- 
pality, the State, and the nation. Only in this wise will those 
thoroughly un-American campaigns of A. P. A. and Watson 
ill-fame be made to defcat their own purpose. The spirit of 
aloofness, of false or at least ignorant timidity, manifested in 
certain quarters by pusillanimous Catholics, under the plea of 
not mixing politics with religion, of not offending the sensibil- 
ities of their Protestant neighbors, is entirely foreign to the 
really wide-awake Catholic. Nothing will more readily break 
down the last harriers of senseless and unwarranted bigotry 
than the active participation of Catholics in all public welfare 
movements,. be they of a political, educational, or economic 
nature. 

Who can ever fully estimate the influence exerted on ‘the re- 
moval of religious prejudices against our faith by the aggres- 
sive activities of the Knights of Columbus during the recent 
world -war, and by their continuation of these same activities in 
their educational reconstruction work among the returned sol- 
diers? What a field of endeavor is open for our Catholic young 
men and women in the various welfare and settlement works, in 
the numerous public clubs and civic organizations, in the pro- 
fessional associations, and in the departments of public service! 
Already we may point with. pride to an. ever-increasing array of 
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names of Catholics in every department of our national, State, 
and municipal government, of leaders in all the avenues of pub- 
lic activity, —men and women proud of their Catholic culture, 
uncompromising in their defense of Catholic doctrine and prac- 
tice, champions of their rights and privileges as citizens of this 
glorious republic, the bulwark of their Church, an honor to their 
country. Following out the Gospel mandate of not hiding their 
light under a bushel they have stepped out into the arena of 
public life, putting to full account the lessons taught them in 
ihe Catholic school, living exeinplars of “How to Get Full Value 
Out of Catholic Education.” 


DISCUSSION 


Rev. JosepH F. RumMet, D. D.: Let me before all else congratulate 
Prother Albert on his very able and interesting treatment of the subject 
in hand. His genius has found a way of confining to its proper scope 
a topic that might admit of an infinite variety of ramifications; while 
his masterful development of the subject has given us “nova et vetera” 
out of the inexhaustible treasure house of Catholic pedagogy. And 
withal he has managed not only to instruct but also to entertain his 
audience with his.very pleasing presentation of the treatise. 

It must please us all to note that Brother Albert has stressed the 
fundamental object of Catholic education, namely, the upbuilding in the 
mind and heart of the child of a thorough sense and atmosphere of re- 
ligion. While at times there may be cause for the anxiety expressed here 
this morning that in their zeal to excel in secular branches Catholic 
teachers relegate the catechism and Bible lesson to a mere fifteen or 
twenty minute period several days a week, there is on the whole an 
endeavor to do justice to the all-important and indispensible study ot 
religion. Again we must not imagine that in a Catholic school the 
child’s opportunity for imbibing religious knowledge is restricted to the 
bare period assigned in the plan of studies to the catechism or Bible 
history. The entire atmosphere of the classroom in the Catholic school 
breathes religion. The pictures on the wall, the crucifix on the teacher’s 
desk, the statute of the Madonna in the corner, the garb of the religious 
teacher and his or her constant life of self-denial, the character of the 
text-books, are eloquent object-lessons that do not fail so easily in their 
mission. The child cannot help absorbing religion in the Catholic school- 
room from morning till night. 

In this connection I am glad that Brother Albert has used the 
expression “teaching spirituality”, rather than teaching catechism, as the 
purpose of the Catholic school. The catechism is of course a vital part 
of religious training, but it is only-a part. The catechism enlightens the 
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mind but does not necessarily develop the will, nor does it introduce ‘he 
child into the practice of religion as a very real factor in life. And 
this is after all the very kernel of religious education, to teach the child 
to carry into practice the logic of the catechism. In other words re- 
ligious training must be more than speculative or academic, it must he 
practical, it must stimulate to action, it must introduce the child into 
the life that is after the heart of God and that will lead to the life tivat 
is in God, and God alone. Therefore we must again thank Brother 
Albert for his very practical suggestions regarding the formation of 
Catholic habits in the inculcation of the observance of the feasts of tne 
year and the practice of frequent holy Communion. Nothing can excuse 
the teacher in our schools from the neglect of these most eminently 
effective helps in fostering Catholic sense, Catholic instinct, Catholic 
action in the hearts of the little ones of Christ. 

In pondering over the subject of our discussion a few thoughts oc- 
curred to me which I take the liberty of adding to what Brother Albert 
has already so well said. 

Our subject resolves itself into a question of efficiency, viz, how can 
we make our schools do more effectively that for which they were es 
tablished? In these days of centralization, not always I admit an un 
mixed good, a little more centralization might well be applied to our 
Catholic schools. Apart from the fact that in most of our large diocese:, 
and perhaps also in the smaller ones, there is mapped out a uniform plan 
of studies, there is little or no administrative unity in our schools. Each 
parish school is conducted on an independent basis and its work is made 
or marred by the interest or otherwise of the pastor or principal. It 
might as well be tossed upon a desert island to survive or perish by itself 
as be in the heart of a metropolis or in the centre of an unsympathetic 
community in a smaller town. We are not conducting a system of educa- 
tion, guided by a central administration and directed by a uniform policy, 
unless there be a close contact with the diocesan school board, a con- 
tact that is alive and vitalizing, a contact that administers constructive 
criticism and gives helpful suggestion. 

This administrative contact may be fostered and stimulated by frequent 
meetings of not only the principals but the teachers as well; meetings at 
which might be discussed the ways and means for raising the standards 
of efficiency. Each religious community has, of course, its traditions and 
is convinced of the excellence of its methods. Why be selfish and keep 
these excellences for the benefit of only the school or schools conducted 
by your community? An exchange of ideas will crystallize eventually 
into a real “system” of which a diocese and perhaps the nation may one 
day be proud. 

Another: means of efficiency that occurs to me is the institution of 
school conferences for the clergy. The average priest must eventually 
come in contact with the parish school. In fact the success of one or 
more schools will depend largely upon his attitude and interest, ~ upon 
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his intelligent and sympathetic cooperation. And yet the average priest 
leaves the seminary with a very crude, if any, knowledge of even the 
rudiments of pedagogy. It seems to me that the school receives too 
little attention in the curriculum of our seminaries. They are crowded 
enough, it is true, but there ought to be found room for so large and 
essential a part of our priestly work as the school, a. work which is 
the very marrow of Catholic life and influence. In the active life of 
the priest there ought to be found time and opportunity for an oc- 
casional conference and discussion on matters educational. It seems to 
me that the times demand that we focus our thought and action upon 
the school, if for no other reason in the world but because our enemy 
is focusing his thought and action very much upon our Catholic schools. 
School conferences would be in my humble opinion very welcome to most 
priests and certainly very profitable. 

Another suggestion that I would like to make is regarding character- 
formation. We must be on our guard against too much hot-house train- 
ing in our schools. Too often the dear parish school child leaves with 
the highest promise and proves all too soon that it cannot stand the rugged 
air of the outside world. We boast that in giving the child religion we 
give it the real background of character, and then we find that we have 
reared but a hot-house plant. A little more rugged development of the 
sterner virtues and of the practice of these virtues and religious duties 
in the midst of obstacles, is certainly in order in a Catholic school. Some- 
times the great obstacle in the way of character-formation is the parent, 
who to-day is all too ready to find fault with those who would bring 
out the best in the child. Unfortunately it is to the home of such soft 
parents that the child must return after the completion of the school 
work. If the parents happen to be lukewarm in the practice.of religion, 
the danger of laxity and even perversion becomes very great. Hence 
in this connection I would suggest drawing the parents into the school 
work through parents’ conferences, mothers’ days, fathers’ days, etc. 
Our public school teachers find these institutions very helpful; no doubt 
we too would profit by them. They would afford us priests and teachers 
an opportunity for inculcating many points on Catholic training and 
home life, the duty of cooperation with the school which the parents 
owe the child, etc. Too many of our parents are beginning to feel that 
when the child reaches the age of six they are privileged to delegate all 
responsibility for the mental and religious development of their children 
to the teachers. This may be a reason why the State finds the public 
so willing to surrender almost any prerogative. We must arouse in our 
people a sense of parental responsibility. Conferences such as I have 
presumed to suggest will furnish the opportunity. 

Lastly I would throw out but a suggestion about higher education. 
It is true this discussion confines itself to elementaries, but we are not 
going to develop an educated laity, such as is the need of the hour, un- 
less our teachers generate and foster the desire for higher education 
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in the minds of our school children. The same is true of vocation: to 
religion, the priesthood, a lay apostolate and missionary endeavor. Al] 
these are vital Catholic interests, that must be touched upon by the 
teacher who would get full value out of Catholic education. May the 
day come soon, when no form of Catholic life or activity will be over- 
looked in our school work, for then will we turn out the perfect Catholic, 
and this is the mission of the Catholic school. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS’ SECTION’ 





PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 4, 1920 


The Superintendents’ Section met in Caldwell Hall at the Cath- 
olic University, Washington, D. C., at 10:00 A. M., Rev. John E. 
Flood, Superintendent of Schools of the Philadelphia archdio- 
cese, presiding. 

The meeting was opened with prayer, following which Rev. Dr. 
George Dougherty, vice rector of the university extended a 
hearty welcome to the Superintendents and invited them to be 
the guests of the university during their stay in Washington. 

Rev. Thomas E. Shields, Ph. D., Professor of Education at 
the university, then addressed the meeting. He expressed his 
pleasure that the university had been chosen as meeting place. 
He declared that uniformity in educational practices was neces- 
sary: that no uniformity should be brought about by legislation 
but by the initiative of the episcopal authorities through the 
Superintendents. He stated that the professors at the university 
were glad to meet the superintendents and were eager to hear of 
their problems and advise with them. 

The program outlined by the Committee on Arrangements ap- 
pointed at St. Louis in June, 1919, was then carried out. 

The Chairman of the meeting made an address of welcome in 
which he expressed his great pleasure at seeing so many of the 
Superintendents from all parts of the country present. He dwelt 
in a general way on the motives for calling this first mid-year 
gathering and the objects to be attained through more intimate 
and less disturbed communications than are possible at the time 
of the summer conventions. 


1 Meeting held at the Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C., Feb. 
{ and 5, 1920. 
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The minutes of the last meeting of the Superintendents 
Section were approved as published in the Annual Report. 

On motion made and carried the Chairman was empowered to 
appoint three committees: on Nominations, on Resolutions and 
on Arrangements. The following committees were appointed: 

On Nominations: Rev. William Fitzgerald, Chairman, ey. 
Ralph Hayes, Rev. Joseph McClancy. 

On Resolutions: Rev. Augustine Hickey, Chairman, Rey. 

Viliam Kane, Brother John Waldron, S. M. 

On Arrangements: Rev. Michael Larkin, Chairman, kev. 
Charles McEvoy, Rev. John Dillon. 

This last committee was likewise to decide the question of 
membership in the Superintendents’ Section. 

A paper entitled “The Superintendent and State Legislation” 
was read by Rev. Ralph Hayes, Superintendent of Schools of the 
Pittsburgh diocese. 

The paper gave rise to a great deal of discussion. The educa- 
tional laws of the several States were cited; the standing of 
diocesan and non-diocesan teaching communities, in reference to 
sishops’ demands for certification of teachers, was debated; 
methods of diocesan teachers’ examinations were explained; ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of State certification were presented; 
methods of keeping informed of pending bills in State Legisla- 
tures were noted; attention was drawn to some recent drastic 
laws in several States and the establishment of a State or sec- 
tional Catholic Educational Association similar to that in Penn- 
sylvania was suggested to keep Catholic ideals in education be- 
fore the public. 

A paper “Standards or Tests by which Efficiency of Schools 
may be Measured” was then read by Brother John Waldron, 
S. M., Inspector of Schools. 

In the discussion of the paper it was said that there is a real 
difficulty in judging the efficiency of either the teacher or the 
class as all teaching is affected by the characters of pupils, their 
family life and surroundings, their talents and ideals, their previ- 
ous training, the equipment and arrangement of classes, etc. 
However, in a general way a teacher may be judged by several 
salient points, such as: power of control, ability to instruct, pleas- 
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ing and strong personality, scholarship. The comparative stand- 


ing of classes might be tested by giving tests prepared by certain 
standardizing agencies. Superintendents who prepare tests for 
their own schools would confer a great favor on their associates 
by mailing copies of these tests to all members of this Section. 

To facilitate this interchange the Secretary was requested to 
draw up a mailing list, a copy of which would be sent to each 
member. 

After an intermission during which luncheon was served in 
the university dining hall, the meeting was again called to order 
and a round-table discussion on the topic ‘Certification of Teach- 
ers” was begun. 

The Chairman opened the discussion by giving an account of 
State certification in the Pennsylvania public schools. A mini- 
mum course of four years high school and two years Normal 
school is required. Though the law is in force it cannot be 
strictly applied owing to the scarcity of teachers. 

The Catholic authorities have issued a questionnaire bearing 
on teachers’ preparation and having in view to meet the State 
requirements. 

Father Hickey spoke of certification as it affected Massachu- 
setts. There is a State law but it will take years before it will 
be operative. Teachers might make up for deficiencies in their 
training by attending summer schools or extension courses. 
Standardization in Massachusetts is vety loose as there is no 
State college or university and no accrediting body. 

Father Fitzgerald touched on the question of accredited teach- 
ers from accredited academies. But where teaching communities 
have no such academies could their private Normal schools be 
affiliated to the Catholic University and thus secure recognition ? 
He claims we need State accrediting, not merely clever teachers. 

Dr. McCormick showed how affiliation with the Catholic Uni- 
versity might still not solve the difficulty as the Catholic Univer- 
sity is a member of the American Association of Universities and 
many State universities are not, hence there might be trouble 
about the mutual recognition or the refusal to recognize degrees 
or certificates of various institutions. Affiliation of novitiates 
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or Normal schools was nevertheless highly commended anc rec- 
ommended. 

Father McVay of the university faculty was then ask: d to 
explain the method of high school accrediting to the Ca  iolic 
University, and he told of the attempts of the university to help 
the teaching communities by affiliation. 

Brother John Waldron suggested that each Superinteident 
should make known the particular difficulties concerning teaciers’ 
certification in his own State or section for the benefit of the 
other members. 

Father Dunney was called upon for a talk on the New York 
Regents’ examinations as they affected teachers and schools in his 
State. He explained how many of the former disadvantages to 
parish schools had been removed. But when questioned as to 
whether parish schools in other States should take up the 
Regents’ examinations he thought they had better not. 

Father Murray referred to abnormal conditions in St. Louis 
where graduates from Catholic high schools are refused admis- 
sion to teachers’ colleges except they pass an examination, whilst 
graduates from the public school system are admitted without 
question. 

Father Flood raised the question as to how to help the religious 
communities should State certification be enforced. It would 
mean a longer period of candidate probation together with much 
additional expense. The idea to bear in mind is “If teaching 
orders fail, the parish schools fail.” 

Brother John Waldron brought the discussion to a close by re- 
ferring to help which might be expected from the hierarchy 
through the newly established Department of Education. 

The meeting closed at 5:00 P. M. 


SECOND SESSION 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 5TH, 1920 
The meeting was called to order at 10:10 A. M. 
Father Hickey rose to question whether this body should pub- 
lish any resolutions, as none were ever drawn up before by the 
Superintendents’ Section. After a lively discussion during 
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which Dr. Shields offered to publish the resolutions in the Cath- 
olic Educational Review, is was moved and carried that resolu- 
tions should be drawn up. ~ 

A paper “Departmental Teaching in Upper Grades” was then 
read by Rev. Joseph Dunney, Superintendent of Schools, Albany, 
N. Y. 

The discussion brought out the many advantages and disad- 
vantages of the departmental system in the grades. 

Advantages: ‘Children need a change in the period of ado- 
lescence: it prepares gradually for high school methods: teachers 
have fewer branches to prepare and may become more profi- 
cient in these: if we admit special teachers for drawing and 
music why not for other studies? 

Disadvantages: Want of correlation in class work: not much 
character-formation possible: possibly more costly as generally 
more teachers are needed: conflict of teachers in which the 
strong win out. _ 

It was furthermore stated that the system had been tried in 
some cities and abandoned: that one teacher could very well 
handle all the branches of the seventh and eighth grades: that 
even the question of character-formation might not be without 
solution: that a teacher has a certain amount of power and 
ability whether it be applied in one system or another: that we 
have successful and unsuccessful teachers in both systems. 

A paper “The Training of the Superintendent and Principal” 
was then read by Rev. George Johnson, Superintendent of 
Schools, Toledo, Ohio. 

In the discussion it was held that all priests should be experts 
in education ; that the Sulpician seminarians at the university are 
attending the course in education: that there are such courses 
at the Philadelphia seminary. All agreed that only the best 
trained men should be placed at the head of our school systems. 
As the seminary courses are already overcrowded it was sug- 
gested that some courses in education might be given during the 
long vacation months. 

The desirability of permanency in office of the Superintendent 
of Schools was advocated; it should, if possible, be a life tenure. 

Dr. Shields showed that the Bishops are convinced of the im- 
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portance of having good Superintendents by stating that there 
are eleven priests at present at the university in preparation for 
that position. 

A motion made to publish Father Johnson’s paper in bulletin 
form was answered by Dr. Shield’s offer to publish it in the 
Catholic Educational Review The offer was accepted. 

The round table topic “Bi-Lingual. Schools” was then taken 
up. 

After a few remarks by the Chairman, a paper was read by 
Rev. John Dillon, Superintendent of Schools, Newark, N. J. 
He presented the question as it faces the Eastern superintend- 
ents, gave the various aspects, called attention to abuses and 
their remedies. 

Much discussion followed and various phases of the question 
as it affected German, Polish and French schools were consid- 
ered. Owing to the strong ties which bind religion and nation- 
ality together bi-lingual schools must be handled very prudently 
and time alone will finally solve the difficulties. Already in 
many States there are laws either forbidding or restricting the 
teaching of a foreign language in the grades. 

After luncheon the committee reports were made. 

Father Larkin, Chairman of the Committee on Arrangements 
reported that next year’s meeting would again be held at the 
Catholic University, Washington, but probably at a somewhat 
later date. He likewise gave some information referring to the 
coming convention in New York City. 

As for the question of membership the Committee had de- 
cided that only Superintendents and Community Inspectors 
should be members of the Superintendents’ Section, though 
others who are interested in educational work would always be 
welcomed to meetings of the Section. 

Upon motion made and carried the Committee’s report was 
adopted in full. 

Father Hickey then presénted the following resolutions : 


RESOLUTIONS 


The Superintendents’ Section of the Catholic Educational 
Association (comprising Diocesan Superintendents and Com- 
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munity Inspectors of Catholic Schools) expresses sincere ap- 
preciation and gratitude of the Right Reverend Rector and to 
the members of the faculty of the Catholic University of America 
for the use of the assembly hall during the Conferences of 
February 4th, February 5th, 1920, and for the generous hos- 
pitality extended to the superintendents during their meeting. 
The superintendents value the interest and cooperation ‘of the 
faculty of the Catholic University and of the representatives of 
Diocesan School Boards whose presence at the conference 
brought helpful suggestion and enlightenment to the solution 
of pressing problems confronting the Catholic educational system 
at the present time. 

The Superintendents’ Section in conference assembled pledges 
cordial and effective support to the program of the Educational 
Committee of the National Catholic Welfare Council in the 
matter of bringing to the attention of the American people the 
value, achievement and status of Catholic education by approved 
methods of publicity. 

The Superintendents’ Section re-affirms the truth of the Chris- 
tian principles of the primary rights of the parent in the educa- 
tion of the child. The theory of supreme State control in edu- 
cation is unsound and dangerous. A thorough religious and 
moral training is the only guarantee for the permanence of our 
American institutions. The Catholic educational system re- 
veals and embodies the aims and ideals of Christian parents 
in education and constitutes a most valuable asset in the develop- 
ment of civic virtue in our national life. 

The Superintendents’ Section believes that the Catholic school 
system should promote a thorough Americanization of all who 
come under its influence. In the securing of this desirable aim 
the superintendents recognize the all-important and vital place 
of religious and moral training and they view with satisfaction 
the unique contribution of Catholic schools in this regard. The 
superintendents go on record in favor of the continuance and 
thorough teaching of the English language in every parish 
school of the country. 

The superintendents recognize gratefully the indebtedness of 
the Catholic educational system to the religious communities of 
men and women on whose devotion and consecration the system 
stands efficient and firm. The constant progress in the pro- 
fessional skill of the teaching staff and in the quality and char- 
acter of the educational leadership of our parish schools is 
the hope and promise for future growth and development. The 
superintendents hespeak the cooperation of priests and pastors 
of the country in the increase of the number of religious voca- 
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tions. The religious vocation is the spiritual secret of su: cess 
of the Catholic educational system. 





The resolutions were voted on and approved. 

Father Fitzgerald presented the following nominations: 
Chairman, Rev. William A. Kane; Secretary, Brother John \\al- 
dron. Upon Brother Waldron’s request not to be placed in nom- 
ination it was moved that the present incumbent continue in 
office. Nominations were closed and the Secretary was in- 
structed to cast one ballot for the officers nominated. 

A motion to thank the outgoing Chairman for interest dis- 
played during the several years of incumbency was carried. 

The new officers were installed, expressed their appreciation 
in a few words and then the meeting adjourned at 2:30 P. M. 


GeorcE N. Saver, S. M., 
Secretary. 
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PAPERS 


STANDARDS OR TESTS BY WHICH THE SUPERIN- 
TENDENT MAY JUDGE OF THE EFFI- 
CIENCY OF HIS SCHOOLS 


BROTHER JOHN A. WALDRON, S. M., MARYHURST, KIRKWOOD, MD. 


When this paper was assigned to me I was asked to discuss 
the standards and tests by which the superintendent may judge 
of the efficiency of his schools. You will note that this differs 
slightly from the title set down in your program which calls 
for standards and tests by which efficiency of schools may be 
measured. This title generalizes the discussion. The other 
localizes and particularizes the testing. 

I have preferred to take the superintendent as the basis of 
my paper. His testing is a continuous one. All others must 
necessarily be occasional and exceptional. He is a part of the 
system he is testing and therefore he will be testing himself as 
well as the rest of the system. Other testing agencies must ap- 
proach their work, more or less as strangers. They must test 
from the outside. A discussion of testing by the superintendent 
can be made concrete and definite. It can be based on actualities 
and known conditions. A general testing for efficiency would 
call for additions to my paper that would enlarge it to the 
proportions of a thesis and would call for the discussion of fac- 
tors and features that really belong to separate papers. If you 
will keep in mind these limitations which I have set for myself 
the contents of my paper may perhaps prove more satisfactory. 

The Church devotes money without stint, the best talents of 
her gifted children, nay, even the life-long energies of thousands 
of her consecrated sons and daughters, to education. The 
machinery she has set up to obtain the results she expects to 
secure from education is the best that her wisest leaders have 
been able to construct after centuries of study and experience. 
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In the industries every machine is rated according to its 
ability to transform the power that drives it into productive 
results with a minimum waste of power. The successful manu- 
facturer is continually testing his machinery to detect loss of 
power and needless depreciation and to discover possibilitics of 
securing greater efficiency. 

Those charged with the responsibility of securing maximum 
results in Catholic education would be recreant to their trust if 
they too did not assure themselves that the whole educational 
system is yielding the results which the Church is entitled to 
expect from it. Testing for efficiency therefore is one of the 
ordinary duties of the head of a system. In most of our dio- 
ceses the superintendent is the general manager of its educa- 
tional machinery. On him therefore devolves the obligation to 
test for efficiency. The desire to recognize correct tests and to 
apply them with unfailing accuracy has prompted the’ committee 
on programs to select this topic of testing for efficiency for our 
study and discussion to-day. 

At the very outset we are logically confronted with, the ques- 
tion, In what does efficiency consist? or, to put it in a better 
form, When does a Catholic school meet legitimate demands for 
Catholic efficiency? The reply is that a Catholic school is eff- 
cient when it responds to the purposes and aims of a Catholic 
education. From many definitions of the purposes and aims of 
Catholic education I will submit this one, that it endeavors to 
train the child, within the measure of its limitations and oppor- 
tunities, and as far as the aptitude of the pupil admits, to live 
completely and fully his religious, physical, intellectual, social 
and economic life within the Church of God as a preparation for 
his future life in eternity. 

Note well the two restrictive clauses I have used for modify- 
ing my definition of efficiency. The one holds in mind the varia- 
tions in aptitudes of the children of even the same grade, arid is 
intended to prevent the application of procrustean tests and 
absolute standards.in the appreciation of a school’s efficiency. 
The other is founded on the truth often lost sight of, that final 
educational results, especially in the grades, are a resultant of 
varying forces and influences, many of them beyond the com- 
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mand or control of superintendent, principal or teacher. Along 
with those of the school we have the reactions and influences of 
the family with the possibilities of hereditary disease and pov- 
erty, or the parental indulgence of the well to do, the temptations 
and vulgarities of the street, the propaganda and exploitations 
of the press, the allurements and impress of the movies. Every 
one of these influences works upon the plastic mind and character 
of the child — some beneficially, others injuriously. Evidently 
it would be unfair to expect the school to counteract all these 
evil influences or to hold it alone responsible for the final results 
in grade or even high school education. 

Since the aptitudes of children as well as the influences react- 
ing on them are such variable quantities, it follows that educa- 
tional efficiency is essentially relative. Considering the condi- 
tions confronting it, one school might with justice be classed as 
eminently efficient, while another more favorably situated might 
barely be entitled to the claims of mediocrity. The relativity of 
efficiency must therefore not be lost sight of if our estimate of 
a school is to be just and equitable. 

It will be evident on reflection that the correctness, the justice, 
the completeness of tests for the efficiency of a school may have 
subjective factors residing in the tester as we'l as the ob- 
jective ones which confront him when he visits a class or school. 
I consider these subjective factors so essential to the thorough- 
ness of our study that I will be pardoned for beginning with the 
superintendent and giving him the honor of first rank among the 
factors necessary for an accurate test. 

The superintendent is the eye and the arm of the Bishop in the 
educational activities of the diocese. His functions are repor- 
torial to the Bishop and priests of the diocese. They are also 
administrative, they are organizing, they are even prophetic, 
because he of all the diocese must look into the future and fore- 
cast coming events. But when I go further and state that his 
functions demand of him the qualities of a pathologist, a diag- 
nostician, a therapeutic expert, you will agree with me that I am 
not very wrong in beginning with the superintendent. 

To conduct a test free from the possibility of error the super- 
intendent must know himself, such as he is in his ideals as he is 
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in his limitations. To judge accurately of the diocesan system 
the superintendent must know the history, the traditions, and 
the economic conditions of Catholic and secular education in 
America, in his State, but especially in the diocese and its vari- 
ous schools, He must be able to sum up the factors in the dio- 
cese that will help, likewise those that are likely to hamper and 
obstruct the work. Recognizing the importance of sanitary 
housing and equipment in modern school management, he will 
extend his knowledge of the educational situation to embrace all 
that pertains to conditions in his own diocese as well as to the 
best and sanest practices in secular school buildings and their 
equipment. 


He is in daily intercourse with the teachers of his system. 
United in a singleness of purpose he finds a diversity of commu- 
nities in the diocese, each with definite traits and characteristics 
of its own, each holding fast to religious traditions and aims that 
are the very essence of its own peculiar existence. He recog- 
nizes the catholicity of the Church and is broadminded enough to 


accept this diversity of his co-laborers, because he knows he can 
use their unity of purpose and disinterested zeal to build up an 
educational fighting machine that will be most efficient in the 
battles of the Church. 


He is no autocrat. His whole training in the seminary, as 
well as his experience in pastoral work, has made him a student 
of human nature, and so he readily catches the viewpoint of the 
teacher, the child, the parent and the pastor. He is not likely 
therefore to err along the lines of partiality and one-sidedness in 
his tests. In his dealings with his teachers he recognizes the 
dangers of snap judgment, and the possibilities of injustice from 
hasty conclusions and ex parte presentations. He knows that 
while the sunflower gives results in a season, the oak grows for 
decades, and yet both are perfection in their way. Similarly he 
knows when to expect quick results and when to await patiently 
normal growth and development, or even convalescence and 
cure, and he will apply this knowledge of what to expect to the 
test he is making. 

In his relations with his teachers he will have a proper con- 
ception of his relations with them. He will endeavor to get and 
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to sympathize with their viewpoints. He will recognize that the 
life of a religious teacher is peculiarly one of thought and reflec- 
tion, of daily judgment on right and wrong in themselves and 
their children, that they are continually weighing actions in a 
moral scale to determine the justice, the charity, the correctness 
of the act, and he will use this aspect of their mentality to un- 
derstand them better, to sympathize with them, and if needs be 
to protect them from blame for situations and conditions beyond 
their control, especially such as are injurious to the extent that 
they discourage and harm the teacher. Indeed, it is essential for 
the superintendent to visualize for himself the daily time-table 
of the teacher calling for a never-ending demand for religious 
exercises, class preparations, teaching hours, surveillance, com- 
munity occupations, and so-called free hours devoted to class 
reports, questionnaires and personal studies. Finally, dealing 
with himself he must know his own mentality, temperament, 
capacity for patience, perseverance, courage under disappoint- 
ments, for he realizes how important these are as factors in his 
success. 

You may ask why I have made out such a formidable list of 
requirements for the superintendent and what connection there 
is between these requirements and the test or survey he wishes 
to make. Because it is fundamentally necessary for the superin- 
tendent to remember that educational tests cannot be made with 
weights and measures. They are essentially mental operations, 
judging processes, in which most of the elements are spiritual, 
intellectual and moral. In such processes the mentality and pro- 
fessional equipment of the tester are vital factors in the conclu- 
sions. 

When you analyze any one of these qualifications or require- 
ments, you will find that its possession is essentially necessary 
for a correct attitude of mind toward the complex phases of 
teaching which he is about to investigate. 

These requirements sum up the personal equations of the indi- 
vidual who is to sit in judgment on the operations and personnel 
of his educational system. Who would claim that a judge on 
the bench may ignore or lose sight of the high qualities that are 
so essential for the proper exercise of his high office? The 
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judge, the superintendent, acting as a judge, each knows the 
qualifications needed for his office. Knowing also his own lim- 
itations as well as the value and tendencies of his personal 
equation, each will fortify himself against their irregularities and 
be able to protect himself against their possibilities for error in 
his final estimates. 

Appreciation or evaluation of efficiency in education must be 
based on comparisons and comparisons call for standards of 
measurement. Because so much of education is intellectual and 
spiritual there is greater difficulty in establishing standards which 
will serve as safe guides. Thé history of education is 
replete with standards and rules of measurement that have failed 
to stand the test of experience. In recent years we have had no 
end of surveys of schools and educational systems. Many of 
these have been conducted by so-called experts. Often these are 
really theorists who have no practical experience in the educa- 
tional organization, administration, and teaching methods which 
they undertake to survey and pass judgment on. Their stand- 
ards are frequently based on fallacies that destroy the value of 
their findings. Foy instance, they contend that education, the 
rate of progress, mental development, the value of influences on 
character can be correctly gauged and determined by graphs, 
percentage lists and other arbitrary and artificial standards, that 
marking can be based on analyses taken from the industrial and 
mercantile world. Again they start out with questionnaires that 
make a bookkeeper of the teacher and lead nowhere in the tests 
for efficiency. At times the criticisms of merchants, factory 
foremen and corporation managers are accepted as tests or 
rather proofs of efficiency. Generally these criticisms of mer- 
chants are manifestly unfair because each critic is his own 
standard of expectations. The weakness of such criticism is laid 
bare when the suggestion is made that the emphasis and stress 
of program and teaching should be based solely and entirely 
on the views of any one of these critics. His standards and con- 
clusions would be rejected by all the other critics You may 
have the expert who is called in to survey a system with a defi- 
nite purpose to help along a school bond issue or to popularize 
some new feature that is wanted in the school system. Neces- 
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sarily his survey will be biased by the purposes he has in mind. 
Added to all these you may have the expert who starts his sur- 
vey with two assumptions. First that everything is wrong in 
the system or school, that teaching methods are antiquated and 
that everything needs an overhauling. His second assumption 
is that he alone has the cure-all and that his tests furnish certain 
and absolute indications of efficiency or waste, that his conclu- 
sions and suggestions must be accepted and carried out under 
penalty of failure and professional disgrace of those who disa- 
gree with him. 

Fortunately our system has been saved from such surveys and 
standards. They are mentioned here not so much to serve us as 
a caution against their use, as to call attention to the danger 
that may be involved in the use of these reports of educational 
surveys in the propaganda for educational legislation that may 
prove hostite to Catholic interests. The success of the super- 
intendent’s survey or test will depend largely upon his recogni- 
tion of existing facts, conditions and problems. Thus the chang- 
ing conditions obtaining in schools, serving rural life, mining 
districts, factory towns, water front sections, and business quar- 
ters, will have a direct and varying influence on such problems 
as attendance, tardiness, homework, sodality meetings, daily 
Communions, Sunday schools, library facilities, sanitation, etc. 
A knowledge and understanding of these facts and conditions 
cannot be obtained in a day or from casual observations. The 
superintendent must recognize and accept the fact that because 
there are multitudes of complex factors at work, he will need 
to see them all in operation and this will require time and re- 
peated observations before he may be able to appreciate their 
relative influences and final resultant. 

Frequently situations exist that create real handicaps in the 
efficiency of a class or school. Where these are found in aggra- 
vated forms or quantity, the superintendent is justified in using 
them as a negative test proving the impossibility of complete effi- 
ciency. Such negative tests are furnished by grossly over- 
crowded classrooms, by teachers overburdened with work for- 
eign to class-work, such as the care of a sacristy, of a choir, jani- 
tor’s duties, multiplied disturbances caused by excessive demands 
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on the children’s services during class hours to help along various 
parish activities, by the proximity of the school to noises that 
deafen the ears and rack the nerves of teachers and pupils, 
Schools near elevated and surface lines, railroad terminals, boiler 
shops and factories will surely furnish such negative tests. In 
general, I would include in these negative tests all physical con- 
ditions, that divide and- distract the teacher’s attention, that de- 
stroy peace of mind, that kill enthusiasm, that injure health, that 
sap the strength and vitality of the teacher, that increase worry, 
that disturb the quiet atmosphere so essential to successful teach- 
ing — such schools are working under abnormal conditions and 
cannot achieve any measure of success that will compensate for 
the effort and zeal expended by the teacher. 


If the handicaps just mentioned furnish the superintendent 
with negative tests, there are also at his disposal certain positive 
tests that will enable him in advance to credit the teacher or 
school with presumptive guarantees of efficient work. Naturally 
if you find a teacher working in an atmosphere and with sur- 
roundings entirely the reverse of the dismal handicaps just men- 
tioned it is self-evident that he is bound to do more effective work 
and the superintendent may probably place these advantages to 
the credit of the school. But greater and more important than 
these physical tests are those that have to do with the training, 
skill and ability of the teaching staff. No survey or series of 
tests made by the superintedent can be considered final or com- 
plete unless he has taken into consideration the Normal school 
administration of the communities teaching in his diocese. 

When you come in contact with a community that is well or- 
ganized and well administered for thorough educational work, 
that has an excellent Normal school directed and taught by a 
strong staff of specially trained teachers, that devotes sufficient 
time to the training of its pupil-teachers, that follows up the 
work of the Normal school with proper direction in the class- 
room and with generous opportunities for further study and 
improvement, that has adequate provision for control and super- 
vision of its teaching forces, that has a well-planned system of 
studies leading to certificates and degrees, you have one of the 
strongest guarantees for the success of almost every teacher sent 
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out by the community. There may be individual failures but the 
presumption evidently is that these failures are rare exceptions. 
Schools conducted by such communities may be reasonably cred- 
ited with a certain degree of presumptive efficiency. Likewise, 
where the lack of such thorough professional training is glar- 
ingly made evident by the absence of proper organization and 
administration of a community’s Normal school, the superin- 
tendent is justified in placing a large interrogation mark behind 
the work of its schools until complete proofs are at hand that 
an educational miracle has been wrought. 

We may proceed to apply our tests to both school and class- 
room work, or better, to the staff and to the individual teachers. 
The answers to the following questions will throw many side- 
lights and often direct illumination on the work under observa- 
tion. : 

To what extent does the staff or the individual teacher suc- 
ceed in elevating the children, to higher ideals, and through them, 
the parents? 

What is the attitude and practice of the staff or the teacher 
in relation to the religious activities of the school as shown by 
daily or frequent Communion, novenas, devotions, sodalities, the 
spirit of faith, sacrifice and generosity finding their impression 
in Peter’s Pence, foreign and home missions, parish collections. 
etc.? How many vocations has the school to its credit for the 
priesthood, Brotherhoods, Sisterhoods? 

What evidence is there that the teachers foster higher ideals, 
the spirit of apostleship, Catholic sympathy and cooperation? 

In the seventh and eighth grades especiallly, to what extent 
is the sympathetic knowledge of the financial life of the parish 
cultivated ? 

What is the knowledge and understanding of the purposes 
and utility in parish life of the various parish activities, such as 
sodalities, social clubs, charitable associations, missions, laymen’s 
retreats, triduums? 

What knowledge have they of parish organization and admin- 
istration, of Catholic activities in the diocese and nation? 

To what extent is Catholic reading cultivated as shown in the 
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list of Catholic periodicals received into the homes as well as the 
school ? 

What estimates do the pastor and his assistants make of the 
religious spirit among the children? 

To what extent is there cooperation with the health authori- 
ties, with public or civic movements that have been commended 
by the Bishop or pastor? What is the general discipline of the 
school as displayed in the movement of the classes in and out 
of the building, good order and control in the recreations and 
toilet rooms, prompt response to signals and orders? How far 
does disclipinary control extend to good behavior on the strcets? 

These are comprehensive and searching questions, no doubt, 
but the answers are necessary before the superintendent can give 
a proper rating for religious zeal and teaching efficiency to 
teacher or staff. There need be no unusual difficulty for a tactful 
superintendent to obtain accurate and plentiful answers to the 
call of these questions. Evidently it would not be safe to accept 
as final his first harvest of replies. Each succeeding year will 
mature and if needs be correct his previous judgment. 


It is when the superintendent enters the classroom that the 
most interesting and effective tests of a teacher can be made. 
There are several methods for inspecting a class. I believe the 
most satisfactory results are obtained when the visitor is able to 
observe the class in action after it has gained its natural poise 
which has been more or less disturbed by his entrance. Only 
when the teacher and pupi's feal themselves free from the re- 
straint of critical observation can they carry on the work of the 
class naturally and quietly. When the class begins to operate 
under such favorable conditions it will not be long until the vis- 
itor can ascertain to what extent the teacher is possessed of ini- 
tiative and strong personality, of patience and self-restraint, of 
skill in methods, of the attention of the children and control of 
discipline. In a thousand ways, when the teacher and pupils have 
lost their sense of self-consciousness, the qualities of the teacher 
will come to light. The superintendent will look for the signs 
that indicate an atmosphere of joy and sunshine and friendly 
relationship between teacher and pupil. If corporal punishment 
and cruel treatment have driven fear into the pupil, that too 
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will come to the surface. When silently but pleasantly and sym- 
pathetically the superintendent is observing the class, he is in a 
position to establish comparisons between this class and the 
others he is visiting, and to analyze if needs be the causes of 
greater success or failure as the case may be. 

While a knowledge of the best teaching methods should be in 
evidence in the classroom, it is well to bear in mind that good 
teaching methods do not furnish the conclusive tests of class- 
room efficiency that is often claimed for them. Method is not a 
final test of efficiency. Sarcastic words, harsh looks, cruel acts, 
can destroy all value of fine methods. In spite of more or less 
wasteful methods, a well-loved teacher often obtains better re- 
sults than other more methodical but repellent co-laborers. 

A superintendent may be said to have completed his survey 
when besides his personal visits of inspection, he, in consulta- 
tion with his advisers from the teaching staff, is able to establish 
adequate tests by which the pupils of a class and school will be 
made to show what they know, what they can do, whether they 
are acquiring school habits, habits of reflection on their daily 
work. These tests will demonstrate whether they are gaining the 
rudiments of knowledge, whether the eye is being trained to 
accuracy, the hand to skill, the mind to the ready acceptance of 
ideas and ideals. If these tests take the form of examinations 
the advice and cooperation of the community advisers will serve 
to rob them of all the obnoxious features that have been charged 
against the old-time nerve-racking competitive examinations, of 
which one purpose, indefensible at its best, was to establish an 
eliminating list of promotions, — at its best, it seldom failed to 
discourage teacher and pupil. 

But there is also another sort that is welcome to teacher and 
pupil, that is stimulating without being humiliating, that can 
be made a fair index to knowledge acquired. Then too we 
must remember that examinations furnish standards to the 
teacher as well as tests of knowledge acquired. A program 
may call for common or decimal fractions, denominate numbers, 
or applications of percentage. The extent to which such a 
program should be developed is almost certain to obtain a wide 
range of interpretation from various teachers. Give them a 
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comprehensive set of questions that has been approved by an 
advisory committee, and each teacher will have a practical guide 
for the limitations of the program. 

You know that there is a vast amount of educational literature 
treating of educational tests in the various branches, such as 
Courtis in Arithmetic, Ayres Scale in Spelling, Writing and 
Reading, Binet-Simon in Mentality, etc. 

I have here a bibliography of such tests covering several 
pages. I am not recommending the use of these tests to busy 
practical superintendents. Not that I do not recognize any value 
in them but because I do not believe that they have been suffi- 
ciently matured nor have they stood the test of practical experi- 
ence. In their present state of development most of them are 
too expensive, too cumbersome to be of practical utility to a busy 
superintendent. Often trained psychologists are needed to use 
these tests. An expert having leisure and facilities to devote to 
such research work may elaborate for himself a set of tests 
which enable him to arrive at more or less correct conclusions. 
Such experts devote all their time and energies to one phase of 
education — testing for results. They are not organizers. They 
have nothing to do with administration. When they make their 
tests, more frequently than not, they require the regular routine 
of class work to be broken up to allow their tests to be carried on 
under conditions most favorable for their purpose. The super- 
intendent is not working under similar conditions. He is an 
organizer and an administrator. His tests must be, at least in 
our present conditions of Catholic education, based on judicial 
appreciations rather than on absolute and largely mechanical 
standards of measurements. It would require a separate paper 
to go into a profitable analysis of the merits as well as the pit- 
falls of these modern tests. 

_I have submitted a varietv of tests all of which help to pass 
judgment on a teacher or school. There is another one, after 
all, the final test, though it may not be always immediately avail- 
able. When available it will serve to correct or even to affirm the 
appreciation which has been made of an old teacher who perhaps 
does not seem to measure up the the present-day notions of pro- 
gressive teaching. This test reaches out to the products of the 
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school — to its old pupils — who have arrived at man’s estate 
and who may use the maturity of manhood to help them in their 
estimates of their old teachers. Applying this test I would hesi- 
tate to mark down and would be sorry to lose an old teacher 
whose former pupils hold him in grateful affection and rever- 
ence, who are happy to give testimony to the benefits they. have 
received from him, who are anxious that their own children 
should come under the influence and be trained by the teachers 
to whom they owe so much. We have gospel testimony that 
by their fruits you shall know them. 











DEPARTMENTAL INSTRUCTION IN THE INTER. 
MEDIATE!’ 


REVEREND JOSEPH A. DUNNEY, S. T. L., SUPERINTENDENT OF PALISH 
SCHOOLS, ALBANY, N. Y. 


The practice of introducing departmental teaching in the inter- 
mediate grades represents a distinct tendency in our enterprise 
of education. Evidently it is the last spur of the downward 
extension whereby university lines were applied to collegiate, 
collegiate to secondary, and now, by a lower reach, secondary to 
intermediate departments. Not so long ago the idea was knock- 
ing at the door of the grammar school. Progressive educators 
looked kindly if curiously upon it, opened their doors, and bade 
it enter. Solvitur ambulando, they said. Presently teachers were 
all agog over its possibilities — or maybe their lessened responsi- 
bilities, for now they had become recognized “specialists”: spe- 
cialists in the intermediate. Presently the idea ambled down the 
grades in peaceful penetration, and the invasion was well on 
before most of us had yet rubbed our eyes. Invasion is perhaps 
the wrong word to describe its approach, for it won its way, 
we opine, by force of fascination, with all the psychological im- 
plications of that phenomenon. The plan soon grew to the 
stature of a policy; the reasons or seeming reasons offered were 
not a few. Abettors declared validity for their departure from 
the time-worn one-teacher-for-one-class, and forecasted results 
which would justify the wisdom of the innovation beyond the 
shadow of any dour doubt. 

There is a tradition that an orphan lad enblies to a fashion- 
able London tailor for help. In the establishment were several 
journeymen each of whom contributed something to make the 
lad’s path easy. In time the little merchant became rich and 

1It need scarcely be said that the class in mind when discussing this problem, 
is the normal teachable group, from 2) to 85 children, in an intermediate grade; 


not the overcrowded classroom which makes’ instruction and education impossible 
alike under the one teacher or the departmental procedure. 
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adopted the motto “Nine tailors made me a man.” More than 
a few of our present-day schoolmen are anxious to inaugurate 
that procedure pedagogically in the intermediate departments of 
instruction, employing mental fitters, few or many, for little 
American merchants now in the making. These upper grade 
applicants, they think, should enjoy the combined assistance of 
at least several helpers. Whether these moderns have divined 
aright the needs of their charges, whether they are correct in 
making for this change of policy, are questions well worth care- 
ful sifting. The problem comes home.to us in more ways than 
one. Nevertheless weighty consideration should prevail before 
we can abolish the old order for the new. Naturally one can be 
a bit chary in this matter since not seldom in the past have fads 
and foibles upset the order and progress of American schools, 
and faddists are yet at the old game. And what should we do if 
the up-to-date teacher-tailors turned out mere botchers instead 
of benefactors of youth! On the other hand while we should 
be very slow to do away with proven customs of the classroom, 
we should be ever ready to choose the better way. The truly 
conservative educator will not be the last to lay the old one aside 
becauses it is old, nor yet the first to take on any new idea be- 
cause it is new. He asks that the new first prove itself; always 
aware that the worth of it will depend upon many facts. This 
be our way, and let us view this matter, not onesidedly or with 
the sole idea of being up to the minute, but sensibly from vital 
angles. 

Is this plan sane and worth while scholastically? Or is 
it a passing matter like the hair that slips into the lips of the nib, 
impedes the pen, and smudges the sheet, preventing the while 
smooth, steady writing? Many incline to the latter view and 
sense danger lurking in the new plan. Now it will not help us to 
be of the “incredulus odi’ ilk in the matter, but certainly we 
have a right to expect that the new policy meet the real needs, 
face all the facts of the classroom, and show proven results ; time 
alone will tell whether it can take the acid test and stand the 
wear and tear of experience. On one thing we should be re- 
solved. If the plan can “wear the yoke of use that does not 
fail”, we should see to it that it becomes adopted in our schools 
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wherever possible. But if it develops that the soil of the upper 
grades is nowise adapted to its fructification, or if the growth 
it yields is merely callow and flimsy — then say we, it should be 
torn out, seed, root, stem and branch, and cast away, because it 
only cumbers the ground and prevents steady growth. In other 
words, should departmental teaching in the intermediate prove 
subversive of the palmary interests of discipline, instruction and 
character-building — all aims of capital importance everywhere 
but more especially in intermediate education —then it should 
be resolutely repelled. 


We must agree among ourselves what we want and what we 
do not want for ourselves and our schools. Nor can we over- 
look this issue and pooh-pooh it. Nothing of the kind. Rather 
we should spend time and thought upon it. The matter now 
coming coram judice, the gravamen of this paper is to trace the 
idea, examine it in action, contrast it with the old way and seek 
to determine whether the real ends of intermediate education are 
served or subverted by departmental teaching. No longer, re- 
member, are we at the school-teacher’s debating society stage of 
procedure; in many sections the practice under question is in 
possession and demands that cognizance be taken of it. It is 
not a theory but an actual educational condition that confronts 
us; accordingly it behooves us to do some spade work, dig down 
and get at the root of the thing, take it out into daylight and 
fook it over. 

First, then, as to the root of the idea. “Good night” protested 
‘a doughty seventh grader of the writer’s acquaintance, “Good 
night! We don’t want any more subs! Why don’t they send us 
chasers?” The objection couched in genuine doughboy ter- 
minology, was being urged against a teacher about to replace the 
‘outgoing one. To me, an amused auditor, the thought was sober- 
ing; despite the humor of youth, the words were as significant as 
they were graphic. Ex ore infantinm, was my aside. Then the 
idea dictated itself to me that American initiative may after all 
explain the new procedure no less than the novel protest. A deep- 
rooted conviction of American intelligence and adaptability, has 
in all likelihood, led some schoolmen to believe that the new 
policy might help much towards the realization of the individual 
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and the more rapid formation of character. Give the child the 
opportunity to drive ahead, they argue, and then just note the 
self-confidence engendered, the achievement that will ensue. 
Hurry pupils along; push them, pull them, drag them if you 
will, but urge them on. Shove their feet into boots of academic 
breadth and overnight they will become Seven-Leaguers. A 
trait of our nation is tremendous self-confidence; we don’t 
merely knock at the door of opportunity, we put our foot through 
it, jam it in, and hold it open. Here in America, we say, youths 
should be experts at eighteen, confidential advisers at twenty, 
successful merchants at twenty-two, magnates at thirty, and at 
forty moss-backed ancients fit for retirement, pensioning or anes- 


thesia. 


“Schools of the next thirty years,” avers one of the new 
Heralds of Youth’s Revolt, “will be vastly different from those 
of to-day, especially as they relate to the education of children 
between four and nine, and of youths between twelve and 
twenty. From twelve to eighteen there will be great changes, 
possibly revolutionary changes, and they will be different both 
in the junior and in the senior high schools. At twelve the pupils 
are children, at seventeen and eighteen they are mostly self-sup- 
porting young men and women.” 


Wherefore, let us be big and indulgent with our early adoles- 
cents. These intermediates are young Americans; give them 
more and more; and then, some more. Let them draw deeper 
breaths, larger draughts; multiply opportunity for them. Are 
they not our intellectual élite, at least in the making? All men 
are free here, and why not all youth? “Sachez-vous que vous- 
etes rois, et plus que rois.” In this country everybody has a 
chance. Furthermore, if you tie upper grade youth to the lead- 
ing strings of one teacher is there not danger of the old jingle 
coming to pass: 

“The hedge-sparrow fed the cuckoo so long 

That it had its head bit off by its young.” 
So there you are. [Let them have more instructors; does not that 
imply more instruction? (It does not occur to so many that there 
is already far too much over-teaching in the schools.) Even so, 
association with other teachers is bound to be helpful; there is 
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something more to attract and inspire, maugre the sacritic. of 
discipline, and the attention of authority. Anyhow, there is co- 
ordination, and coordination is the order of our day. Thus ‘hey 
argue while the passion for coordination, a truly American »as- 
sion, like that for standardization, pours itself out blindly, wrcak- 
ing vengeance upon the old order and leaving in its place a 
“debris des doctrines surnageant pele méle.’ There is no de- 
nying it, the shibboleth of the schools is coordination. It 
is a veritable obsession. Does it take more than half a brain 
to see how grave is the danger of tying up the whole system with 
a word-rope, often no more ultimately serviceable for true educa- 
tion than a shoestring’ Frankly, in the face of many of these 
methods and moods of present day pedagogy, one is tempted to 
agree with the indignant seventh grader, and say with him: 
“Good night! We don’t want any more subs! Why don’t they 
send us chasers?” 


Departmental procedure does certainly challenge criticism. 
But the tone of such criticism should be sincere, its temper both 
generous and magnanimous. Passing then from gay to grave, 
let us say that inquiry into the present problem cannot afford to 
dispense with knowledge of human nature, with the accurate 
estimate of existing tendencies on the part of the pupil or with 
the prudent forecast of probabilities. The first question that dic- 
tates itself to common sense would ask: Are the actual pupils, 
as we know them amenable to this innovation? Are they capable 
of being managed and led onward and upward quite so surely 
as under the old system? Youth is still youth. The boy and 
girl in the intermediate are but standing on the threshold of ado- 
lescence — a curious period and perilous. From twelve on, new 
mental powers emerge along with tastes and interests hitherto 
unexperienced. Gusty days dawn upon the soul where stormy 
scenes are enacted and the clash of good and bad impulses con- 
tinues for quite an epoch. “All boys at fourteen are a little 
mad,” some one has said; nor are the girls less free from idle 
dreaming, distaste for work, adventurous readings, restlessness 
and the many mild insanities that lurk upon the threshold of 
adolescence. 
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Looking at youth not through a glass darkly but face to face 
in the classroom, let us clear our mind of all misapprehension 
on this point. Usus est magister optimus. Enter any normal 
seventh or eighth grade classroom. Contemplate “intermediate 
graders” as they are, not as arm-chair doctrinaires and profes- 
sional educators would depict them. 


“Boys have excessive vitality at this time. The boy’s mind is 
opening. At this period when the young savage grows into 
higher influences the faculty of worship is foremost in him. At 
this period Jesuits will stamp the future of their chargeling 
flocks; and all who bring up youth by a system will know that 
it is the malleable moment. Boys possessing any mental or moral 
forces to give them a tendency, then predestinate their careers, 
or if under supervision, take the impress that is given them: not 
often to cast it off, and seldom to cast it off altogether.” 


Of girls, too, the same can be said with equal truth: “So 
many are very good until twelve or thirteen, when they may 
take up with bad characters in school, go about with them at 
night, stay in the street and see what it is not right for them to 
see.” In classrooms you can see the ilk, too sophisticated for 
their years and pleased to be so; and, too they are restless, easily 
bored, wanting in sustained effort, and quick-lipped to say that 
study makes them sick.1 At twelve the best trained children 
are liable to develop strange moral aberrations, for they face the 
time when sin and temptation are fast becoming realities. “Be- 
tween twelve and thirteen,” Stanley Hall avers, “corruptibility 
is between two and three times as great as at any other age.”? 
Indeed, what with the early approach of adolescence, the count- 
less unreasoning impulses, the initiatives into adventure, the in- 
stinctive feeling to resist authority as such, —all of which find 
attempted expression if not actual emergence into the classroom, 
when. some obstinate scholars will not be said or led by the 
teacher — the task for one sure hand to hold and guide is one 
exceedingly dangerous to delegate, or even to divide. Nowhere 
in the whole gamut of the grades are the disciples of our day in 
more need of discipline and constraint kindly imposed upon 


1The Ordeal of Richard Feveral — George Meredith. 
2G. Stanley Hall’s Youth, Education, Regimen and Hygiene p. 136. 
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them. Veteran teachers of the seventh and eighth will aver 
that the hand must be firm and the head clear to hold and guide, 
control and discipline these classes. There the boys and girls 
are to be won, bitted and bridled, if’ need be, by the capable 
teacher else they will rough-ride over all p'ans of order quite 
innocently, without meaning it. The parallel furnished by the 
Psalmist is singularly pertinent: Nolite fieri sicut equus et mulus 
quibus non est intelletus: in camo et fraeno maxillas corum con- 
stringe qui non approximant ad te. (Ps. xxxi. 9) Seventh and 
eighth graders, like the animals he mentions, are incapable of 
being brought where they are wanted for purposes strictly ed- 
ucational until their indigenous restlessness and mental recalci- 
trance are controlled by due discipline. It were fatal to discount 
the value of discipline at this stage. Not for a moment, however, 
must it be thought that we have in mind to make army mules out 
of our fractious charges or to pen them up in iron-bound desks. 
Need!ess to say that idea is farthest from our mind. But we must 
point out to ourselves the one way, and what we have to do. 
The all-desirable discipline is a mental and moral and religious 
complex.* While the best classroom discipline is that which 
springs spontaneously from esprit de corps, nevertheless the 
beginning of all true discipline is unconstrained obedience. The 
way to that is not easy; it has to be laid out and the pupil wooed 
and won into the proper path for his own ultimate benefit. 


1An able writer formulates the first principle of discipline as follows: A dis- 
cipline based on human affection may very well be better for all concerned than 
a discipline based on fear; and of course it serves equally well the immediate 
purpose of keeping order and getting work done. But for all that it is not true 
discipline. True discipline especially in the case of children, means mainly hav- 
ing the instincts under control. Now human fear and human affection are both 
bound up with instincts; and to appoint one instinct to take charge of the others 
is to invite ultimate disaster. The instincts may be played off against each 
other; but they can be really ruled only by REASON and WILL. It is by reason 
and will that things are cot out of their confusion into the right order; and if 
we want an instructor to tell us what is right order we cannot do better than 
attend to the patient common-sense of St. Ignatius telling us that the right 
ordering of things is the ordering intended by God. So now perhaps we can 
formulate our first principle about discipline as follows: True discipline should 
be based not on the fear of men, nor on the love of men, but on the “fear” and 
love of God. We do not mean any sentimental religiosity, but a true Ignatian 
reasonable service, loving God (and His attributes of order and justice) because 
He is the Eternal and Unchangeable Best. “We needs must love the highest 
when we see it.””— The Sower, March, 1920, p. 151. 
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“To be disciplined,” says Foch, “does not mean to keep silence, 
to abstain from action. It is not the act of avoiding responsi- 
bilities. * * * Discipline equals activity of mind. Idleness of 
mind leads to indiscipline just as does insubordination. Disci- 
pline is activity of mind to understand the views of a superior 
officer and to enter into these views, and activity of mind to find 
the material means to realize those views.” 


To sum up, if discipline means anything it implies the ameli- 
oration of the whole character, the uprooting of bad habits and 
the sowing of good ones in their place, together with the cultiva- 
tion of regularity and ordered obedience. 

To attain this end, “duties well performed and days well 
spent”, who can deny that there is clamant need of one inde- 
pendent will and power always in control? Practically, is it not 
a one-teacher task? The more intensive our inspection the 
clearer it appears that the steadying, restraining influence of one 
who holds the reins, who checks and controls while he instructs 
and educates is a sine qua non for the proper conduct of upper 
grade classes. Nowhere is eternal vigilance more veritably the 
price of success and the teacher who would make good here 
must needs sleep in his armor. “Come teacher, go teacher” 
means the loss of relative restraint. A state of affairs is en- 
countered where responsibility belongs to several teachers in gen- 
eral, but to nobody in particu'ar, each teacher naturally ambi- 
tious for his own “special” success, anxious rather for the feed 
than for the flock, and seldom scrupulous about the maintenance 
of general discipline. Inevitably the class must pay the penalty. 
for it must adapt itself to the fixed regimen. Mastery simmers 
out for the pupils become quite nobody’s claim; leadership, that 
indefinable necessity, is sacrificed; and discipline with its splen- 
did educational consequences, escapes through the departmental 

1Far be it from us to discredit the teacher in a junior high school, or even to 
assert that such a specialist may not be as fully qualified to teach a large class 
singlehanded, all the day long. Our observation here is that the specialist teacher 
will not be wont to bestir himself to such strenuosity and all-round endeavor as if he 
had the larger responsibility. Although the specialist teacher may be fully the 
equal of the all-day irstructor as to ability and character, whence, we ask, comes 
the incentive to be many-sided? Taking human nature as we find it whether in the 


Teachers’ Institute or in the classroom, the lack of impulse and incentive may be 
vigy real; and in such cases arrested development is what we look for and find 


as a rule, 
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loopholes. This is precisely what happens, and all the time 
schoolmen are blinking the fact that conduct is two-thirds -har- 
acter; and conduct “while good at the age of eleven, dec'ines 
at twelve and thirteen, sinks to its worst at fourteen when the 
line curves upwards until at seventeen it is nearly even with 
eleven.” This is no doctrinaire abstraction but an indigenous 
“intermediate” condition that the earnest educator must meet. 
In the face of it, the demand is grave alike for moral as for 
intellectual captaincy creating the spirit of unity and cooperation 
and establishing real solidarity. The teacher-here must know 
how to demand a great deal of work, to hold his authority, and 
to acquire more without losing the confidence of the class. He 
must help, he must urge, he must hearten. Rules once made, 
and made on the basis of the intimate, all-day-long acquaintance 
with a variety of charges must be carried out; and the only one 
who can secure real results is the teacher who creates an atmos- 
phere of attention, interest and response, rather than of en- 
forced obedience, by his constant supervision, unbroken atten- 
tion and day in, day out instruction and guidance, and stimulation 
of productive activity. The delicate mental and moral machinery 
of an intermediate class, we repeat it, demands one hand, wary 
and watchful, possessed of an all-around grip upon the situation, 
and the power of ceaseless encouragement. 

No human machine such as we are here discussing can be run 
unless the temper, the personality, the bewildering characteris- 
tics of a'l parts are well grasped. There must be one force 
strong enough, sufficient enough, to hold all the parts together 
and to see to it that energies tending to work in unison are 
neither divided nor scattered. Those human fly-wheels and 
generating motors can be best directed by the gentle and inflex- 
ible hand of one person who has taken the time and thought to 
master the intricate machinery, and who can operate the class, 
rouse the steam, make the wheels run true and get the work done, 
developing character in the stream of school effort. The person- 
ality of the teacher controlling the class, stimulating pupils to 
work of their own accord is the thing that counts most in the 
long run for the harmony and coordination indispensable for 
education. This system, old, tried, and true, has shown that it 
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can wear and wear well. Simply because one able teacher can 
concentrate into a focus all the class energy, pupils at this age 
work far more readily and responsively and responsibly with 
him than when put under the direction of two or three whose , 
influence dissipates and whose discipline suffers palpable enfeeb‘e- 
ment. This then is our first reason why one teacher for one class 


is our conviction. 


Discipline once ensured the way is made open for interest, 
and effectual instruction. Instruction truly worth while proceeds 


along fixed lines of correlation.* 
Correlation enables the teacher to attract 


the attention of the 


pupil, win his interest and hold it by investing the subject with 
known ideas proper to it, coloring it with already familiar pig- 
ments, and thus affording it that unity which always attracts the 
mind. The continuous presence in the classroom of one fully 
empowered teacher is desired by the nature of the instruction 
we demand at this period of the mental life of the pupils. In 
no way can correlation be done more effectively than when the 
control of the class-work rests with one competent teacher with 
full sway, familiar with the whole field of study. Correlation 
calls for not only knowledge of fact, but the ability to trace 
the relation between facts and to coordinate them into a whole 
and to set pupils’ minds working. The time element here is 
important; even more important is the steady control, the un- 
impeded authority which enable the teacher to hold the class 


well in hand and guide young minds from 


idea to idea. Given 


both time and unchecked authority the teacher with breadth and 
foresight can set each idea in its proper place, while his con- 


stant experience with the needs as well as 


the already acquired 


contents of the minds under his guidance, will enable him to see 
the work steadily and see it whole. His-steady aim will be to 
urge the pupil to learn for himself as much as is possible, and 


become a co-worker with the teacher who 
orderly progression from height to height 


“Correlation as applied to the work of education 
studies so that the material of each lesson is made 


leads the class on in 
of knowledge. 


means the interrelation of 
interesting and intelligible 


through its connection with the points involved in others.” 
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As to any teacher enjoying ample armroom to correlate ade- 
quately under the new plan, we have our serious doubts, seing 
that the shifting process makes it most difficult to secure the 
time, the thought, the measurable application. In the depart- 
mental procedure the incoming feacher must needs be a dis- 
courser rather than a familiar guide; a sign-post and not a path- 
finder who blazes the way and sticks to the trail until all are at 
his heels. It is to be expected that each teacher will be strongly 
insistent upon his own “specialty”, and intent upon “giving” and 
“hearing” the lesson, upon its partial acquisition by the pupil 
quite apart from the due claims of all-around knowledge.. Disin- 
tegrated teaching is the result. And if, perchance, the pupil 
harks back to another subject, say, the one he has just had and 
whose bearings he is just beginning to see, forthwith he is pulled 
up and warned to attend to the business in hand. The loose ends 
of his knowledge are never gathered up, his growing interests 
are regarded as digressions, his grasp and vision are once more 
denied the ‘joy of understanding and the conquest of desired 
knowledge. Briefly his mind is shunted to the side-track of the 
“new subject” which wilts and withers in isolation. Thus teach- 
ers are forever impeding one another’s work; unwittingly, no 
doubt, but so it is. And what wonder if the pupils are given to 
play carelessly over the surface of their subjects content with the 
superficial. It is only human that both instructor and instructed 

“should so be and so act. Teachers-naturally want their’ work 
done under any and all circumstances even at the expense of 
setting a ring fence around their subjects; and yet the study of 
one thing is only the study of one aspect of everything. The 
inevitable result of the “specialism” insisted upon is that the 
mental vision is boxed by the subject in hand, instead of 
being given the wide, fair and sane fling that the single sympa- 
‘thetic teacher can allow the child mind reaching out for rela- 
tions and coordinations yielding further knowledge. Let us be 
utterly candid in this matter. Is it not clear that in educational, 
as well as in industrial enterprise too many bosses are sure to 
get skimped work and cramped endeavor because of the extreme 
difficulty of bringing into concordance independent authorities? 
It is, too, an utter impossibility for two or more teachers, confer 
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and plan as they will, ultimately to relate subjects, knit topics 
together, join facts, ideas, events, principles, in the harmonious 
correlation so necessary to vitalize the mind, heart and soul. 
What is really wanted, then, is one teacher who can see things 
steadily and see them whole, whose governing aim is to make 
the class grasp knowledge, not merely “subjects”. That the 
pupils may be raised up to this viewpoint there must be one 
vital force, —the teacher familiar with their needs, sure of his 
own ground, ready to reach the known point of contact with 
the pupil’s minds and quick to enable them to clamber in time 
up to the proper coign of vantage. Under such a teacher the 
pupil will see quickly, respond readily and grapple surely with 
the task at hand —and this precisely because the new elements 
of knowledge are handled knowlingly, and so dispensed as to fit 
in and harmonize with the known intellectual development. You 
can see for yourselves how much it means when the teacher’s 
influence runs through the class “fortiter et suaviter disponens 


omnia.” : 


“A little new of the ever old 
A little told of the never told 
Added act of the never done.” 


Instinct with ideas, ideals, vitality, his personality will put spirit 
into the subject, the methods will take on new life, and he is sure 
to obtain definite results for the simple reason that all his mani- 
fold activities work to one end. His instruction ceases to be 
formal and isolated; it is a living, growing, continuously up- 
building process, ever in touch with its subjects; weaving fresh 
threads into the old warp and woof according to a definite pat- 
tern; employing already acquired energies to secure further 
achievement; not indeed over-teaching but enabling the class to 
find out for themselves, and learn for themselves; thus getting 
the best work out of the class by very virtue of his well-estab- 
lished authority and acknowledged leadership. Of this knack 
of leadership and its importance for character building we shall 
speak presently. Just now its value—a mental value — for 
correlation must be recognized as indispensable. Everywhere it 
implies command — command of the subjects to be taught, their 
relation, their allocation; command of the content of the class- 
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mind; command of the methods to enlarge and complete that 
content; command of the time to reiterate and emphasize essen- 
tials; command of the opportunity to reach and cultivate “‘the 
growing end of the mind.” . 

Under the departmental system vigorous leadership of this 
sort is scarcely bourgeoning, it is nipped in the bud. Nor can 
two or more teachers succeed in this intricate, singlemirded 
task, any more than two or more persons could be ex- 
pected to work over the same piece of needlework and 
catch the loose ends, bind the thread into the pattern al- 
ready under way and complete the work according to a true 
plan. The resultant material botching of the pattern would be 
no worse than the mentally clumsy consequences to the unity of 
thought and interrelation of ideas when two or three teachers 
enter into the intermediate to do their work, patching their sub- 
ject upon the class quite mentally crazy-quilted already. The 
work of correlation, be sure of it, should be entrusted to one 
competent knowing teacher whose personal appeal becomes more 
potent with time and contact with the class. One and not two, 
for when the newcomer appears attention relaxes, the ebb-tide of 
interest sets in and correlation goes out to sea. The teacher who 
cannot cover the subjects required in these years is not a teacher 
but a self-confessed incompetent, and let us add, at the close of 
this point, the best evidence of a teacher’s real worth is his 
ability to see, grasp and impart relations; his readiness to wel- 
come the class-tendency to look above, about, beyond the sub- 
ject and think; his instancy to vitalize the pupil’s content with a 
unity of idea even as the electric current enlivens every wire and 
makes it straightway incandescent. 

There is another test which we should apply to departmental- 
ism in the upper grades. How far does it make for character- 
building? If discipline and correlation are the first foundations 
ef education character is its coping-stone, its much desired 
finish and perfection. Education worth the name cannot be re- 
garded as under way until it achives definite results in character 
building. This is by far its most serious business and nowhere 
is this business more urgent than in the upper grades. Among 
our youth character develops for better, for worse, in the stream 
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of school life. A variety of agencies in the classroom are ever at 
work; they are shaping, rounding and polishing character; else 
they are blunting, chipping and spoiling character. The out- 
standing responsible architect is the teacher himself. Gifted 
with the talent, the energy, the resources, the spirit, the power 
of moulding necessary, he detects the stirring of potent energies 
and directs them aright; corrects crudeness, vulgarity, selfish- 
ness; and encourages a tenacity of purpose, urging on to the 
determination to succeed, no matter at what cost. Fortunate in- 
deed is the intermediate class that holds a teacher possessed of 
that “luxuriance of masterfulness’ which the Greeks called 
iBps. We would maintain here that the sine qua non for char- 
acter-building in these years is just such a teacher with reach, 
grasp, plenipotent authority, and unwearied vigilance over his 
pupils —all of them, all the schoolday. Under such a leader 
the pupils show a desire for duty, a capacity for conduct. Then, 
too, there is time for the passage of ideas into efforts, the trans- 
lation of ideals into actions. Even more than that. The spon- 
taneous creation of a religious atmosphere comes from the spirit, 
the personality, the consciousness of the teacher himself. 

The following pencil-sketch of a true teacher is worth study. 


“Of his early days with the oratorians, in Birmingham, Burne- 
Jones wrote: ‘When I was fifteen or sixteen Newman taught 
me things that will never be out of me. In an age of sofas and 
cushions he taught me to be indifferent to comfort, and in an 
age of materialism he taught me to venture all on the unseen, 
and this so early that it was well in me when life began 
and it has never failed me. So if this world cannot tempt me 
with money or luxury — and it can’t — or anything it has in its © 
trumpery treasure-house, it is most of all because he said it in 
a way that touched me, not scolding, nor forbidding, nor much 
leading, — walking with me a step in front. So he stands to me 
as a great image or symbol of a man who never stooped, and 
who put all the world’s life in one splendid venture, which he 
knew as well as you or I might fail, but with a glorious scorn 
of everything which was not his dream.’” Dublin Review, Jan., 
1918, p. 107. 


The teacher inspires the class even while he explains and in- 
terprets. He himself is much more to them than the best text- 
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books, for character is somewhat contagious. Impressions soon 
begin to count as personal influence grows stronger.  !ever- 
ence,—a most necessary feature of character,—and aidmira- 
tion, energize in an impulse by which the class does the duty 
which lies before them —and the pupil carries away with him 


“Those shadowy recollections 

Which be they what they may, 

Are yet the fountain life of all his day 
Are yet a master light of all his seeing.” 


Again, the urge away from evil and the heave towards duty 
must needs come from the teacher who can probe deeply into the 
mind of youth while he can hold the forces that vivify and 
direct. Nor is it easy to help youth “tramp the rough brake that 
virtue must go through”; the difficulty and delicacy of the rdie 
of character-builder are measured by the actual demands made 
upon tact, judgment, initiative, forbearance, and sureness of 
discernment. Even unwitting self-manifestation of such a one 
tells upon his observant charges for intermediate graders often 
betray a razor-edge sharpness of observation. Always and every- 
where you will find that it is the characterless instructor whose 
very presence creates boredom and slackness —the two deadly 
handicaps to classroom efficiency. When the teacher is a slacker 
himself the class follows suit; and boredom is engendered by the 
perfunctory manner in which he handles the lesson. Contrari- 
wise with the teacher with character who enjoys unbroken com- 
munication with his scholars and seeks their real welfare, distrib- 
utively and individually. Given the time, the power, the right 
to maintain liaison with his class, he can work intensively to rec- 
tify their judgments, fortify their reason, and cultivate their 
character. If character be the sum of the influences and habits 
which go to make up life, what work lies in the sphere of the 
teacher possessed of the spontaneity and inspiration necessary to 
create and sustain class spirit, and wise enough to grant a large 
concession of self-government. It is this spirit of the class that 
really counts—the stream of ideas, inspirations, tendencies, 
viewpoints, responsibilities, externalizing themselves in manner, 
in language, in conduct. 
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A thousand subtle influences at work in the classroom cry out 
against setting aside such a potent teacher for the topically in- 
terested intruder with his pet specialty. As it is, the early ado- 
lescent is none too thirsty for “large draughts of intellectual 
day”; indeed, pedagogically, we find him in this matter much of 
a prohibitionist. And when the intermediate classroom is opened 
hourly, or even less frequently, for the well timed exit and in- 
gress of instructors, the hardly collected class energy melts 
away, personal influence dissipates, and the soul of the class 
shivers under the open-door draft. It is as ludicrous as it is 
pitiful to observe the course of such a class, a mere checkerpoard 
consisting of an agglomeration of “men” among whom “kings” 
swoop down at stated intervals to work their claim; the aim of 
the “men” may be and usually is to give the “kings” a wide berth 
or to come only as near as safety allows; and so they move about, 
quite lost in the maze of subjects and instructors, and often 
using every avenue for artful escape. And how could it be 
otherwise considering the “futurist” teaching, the lack of well- 
knit relations, and the obvious restiveness and disquietude of 
youth at an age not at all keen for work, but yet very quick 
to take things into its own hands and have its own fling, when 
once the watchful, wide-eyed teacher in authority is no more. 
We need not be surprised when many a teacher working under 
the new system finds himself in the plight of the person thus 
described by Mr. Dooley: 


“Manny a man niver has his own way till he has it through his 
will. Afther he’s dead and gone he shoves his hat on the back 
iv his head an’ sta!ks up an’ down through th’ house, saying: I’ll 
show ye who’s the boss here. F’r th’ first time in me life, now 
that I’m dead, I’m goin’ to be obeyed.” 


Seriously now, the impolicy of more than one teacher in an 
intermediate grade is seen in the weak harmony, absence of 
united class effort, and loose coordination. Then let us have 
intermediate classrooms “builded as a city that is compact to- 
gether” where spirit counts, time is well used, and energies fo- 
cussed under the eyes of one steady teacher. The existing rela- 
tions between pupil and teacher are of first consideration, the 
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need of being united of first importance, and centralization of 
class authority absolutely imperative. If competent, the te»cher 
over a class of 25 or 30 pupils ought to be able to exercise per- 
sonal supervision and direction, and satisfy himself as t« the 
work done by the class. And if that teacher be of strong will, 
patient temper and common sense, the work of upbuildiny the 
child’s character will then go on apace. For the teacher’s appeal 
will be as much by deep intimation and subtle suggestion as by 
text-book or blackboard. Courage, charity, wisdom, thought ful- 
ness, helpfulness, these things are vital. When they are in the 
air af the classroom the pupil! catches inspiration from the very 
atmosphere — an atmosphere which wraps him round — an at- 
mosphere of energy, example, devotion, emanating from a true 
teacher. Permanent contact with the class, continuous influence, 
unbroken intimacy, attractive example, these are the sun and 
rain that refresh the proverbially poor and barren ground oj 
the intermediate and turn it into a fruitful garden. Where the 
right teacher is had, the spirit of unity and cooperation is horn, 
thrives, waxes strong. The class, as a whole, grows richer in 
ideas and ideals, more confident, more self-respecting. Its prog- 
ress is not impeded by the appearance of a newcomer “good for 
the next hour.” There is no division of authority to split the 
day; no teacher-swapping procedure; no juggling of the cur- 
riculum ; no holding of the stop-watch on the horarium; in fine, 
no fatal fragmentation as the result of departmentalism. Iristead 
there is coherence of thought. feeling, expression, behaviour; in 
a word there is education. You have only to watch the two 
systems in their respective workings to see for yourself. “From 
their fruits you shall know them.” 
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MEETINGS OF THE LOCAL TEACHERS 





PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 
New York, WEDNESDAY, JUNE 30, 1920 

The principals and teachers of the archdiocese of New York 
held their first meeting in the Cathedral School hall, East Fif- 
tieth Street, on Wednesday, June 30, at 9:30 a. m. Rev. Mich- 
ael J. Larkin, Assistant Superintendent of Parish Schools, 
presided. He gave a brief opening talk in which he said that he 
was addressing one of the most important gatherings of the 
whole convention and expressed his great pleasure in the inter- 
est shown by the large attendance. [le was convinced, he said, 
that much of value and interest would be brought out by the 
program planned. The hall was filled to overflowing. 

The first paper was read by Rev. Joseph V. S. McClancy, 
Superintendent of Brooklyn Catholic Schools, on “The Super- 
intendent and the School.” In discussing this paper Rev. Au- 
gustine F. Hickey of Boston, said that his idea of the duties of 
a superintendent was that the superintendent should be a helper 
to every teacher and principal under his jurisdiction. The less 
interference on the part of a superintendent the better. He 
declared his motto for the work to be: “In essentials, unity; in 
non-essentials, liberty; in all things, charity.” It was also dis- 
cussed by Brother George Sauer, S. M., Mt. St. John Normal 
School, Dayton, O. 

Sister Josephine Rosaire, Mt. St. Vincent-on-the-Hudson, had 
the next paper, on “The Principal and the School.” It was 
discussed by Sister Helen Suso, O. S. D., St. Anselm’s school, 
New York, and by Brother Berchmans, Washington, Ind. 

The meeting was honored before its close by a visit from 
Most Rev. Archbishop Hayes, and Bishop Shahan, the Presi- 
dent General, both of whom made brief addresses. 

(313) 
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His Grace was especially warm in his praise of the interest 
and enthusiasm manifested and by the large attendance, which 
he stated was to him a great inspiration. He had but one ad- 
monition for them all: That they make it their first and most 
important care to teach religion, to nourish faith, to implant 
Christ in the hearts and souls of the children. This, he said, 
is the one thing paraniount —the one hope for the Church as 
well as for our beloved country. 

The meeting closed with the Hymn to the Holy Ghost and 
the singing of the “Star Spangled: Banner.” 

In the afternoon a demonstration of the Ward method of 
teaching singing was given. 


SECOND SESSION 


Tuurspay, JULY 1, 9:30 A. M. 

At this meeting the attendance was so large that the vesti- 
bules were filled, but all were enabled to hear distinctly. Father 
Larkin presided and opened the meeting with prayer. 

Brother Eugene, O. S. F., of Brooklyn, N. Y., read a paper on 
“Amervican History and Fatriotism in the Grades”. It was dis- 
cussed by Sister Rose Anita, Newark, N. J., and Brother Philip, 
F. S. C., St. Thomas College, Scranton, Pa. 

The concluding paper was by Very Rev. E. A. Pace, D. D., 
of the Catholic University, Washington, D. C. A few illuminat- 
ing comments on this excellent paper followed, and after the 
adoption of resolutions on high schools, the session was brought 
to a close with prayer and the “Star Spangled Banner.” 
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PAPERS AND DISCUSSIONS 





THE SUPERINTENDENT AND THE SCHOOL 





REVEREND JOSEPH V. S. MCCLANCY, SUPERINTENDENT OF CATHOLIC 
SCHOOLS, DIOCESE OF BROOKLYN 


Modern education has grown to be a big task. The world is 
singularly united in praising the efforts that are being put forth 
to train the rising generations. The harvest of past mental and 
moral labors must be handed down to the young and the ground 
thus prepared for a more frutful future. It is astounding even 
to us who have grown accustomed to big figures due to the 
recent war, how huge a sum of money is annually spent in 
America in support of education. Not a murmur arises from 
any human being at the outlay. The product is deemed worth 
the expense. It is indeed a wild fancy that can detect a day 
in the future when Americans will lessen their enthusiasm for 
popular education. 

The spirit of efficiency led almost from the very start to the 
dividing of the educational work into manageable units. These 
administrative divisions have followed more or less the political 
lines of the various countries. With us the State is a natural 
line of demarcation. The existence of State boards of education 
is allowed as being most natural. The practical labors of such 
legislating bodies must under good management be left to the 
care of executives and of these the chief is called the State 
School Superintendent or the State Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. Other divisions of political power by the same logic led 
to the creation of the other executive school heads, such as the 
county superintendent, the town superintendent and the city or 
district superintendent. Educators, while delighted with this 
organized administration of instruction, bemoan the slime of 
low politics that still stain such offices in many parts of the 
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nation. Only Delaware out of the forty-eight States of the 
union is without a State Superintendent of education, and in 
thirty-six States the office is filled by. popular election. New 
York and New Jersey alone give real powers to their sujecrin- 
tendents, while the high level of popular mentality in M~assa- 
chusetts and Connecticut invests the office with telling influcnce 
if not with legal sanctions. It is claimed that the vest oi the 
States regard their chief educational executives with littic re- 
spect. It is often charged that mere figureheads are in some 
places enjoying the emoluments cf the office. Their time is en- 
grossed in statistical work that makes good reading results but 
keeps their minds away from constructive work of a broad 
character. Saved from this unfortunate position are the city 
superintendents about whom a writer pens this deserved tribute: 
“The best educational thinking by the practical schoolmen of 
America to-day is done by our city superintendents”. The ten- 
dency throughout the country at the present moment is to enrich 
the superintendency of all grades with real powers and to induct 
into the office men and women of views, vision and aggressive 
character. 

The Catholic school system in America has followed’ closely 
after the improvements brought about in the system maintained 
by the State. The need of organizing the various Catholic 
schools into some sort of an administrative unit was felt almost 
at the birth of our schools. In the middle of the last ceatury 
Bishop Neumann of Philadelphia turned his attention to the 
task. But the glory of really organizing the Catholic schools 
belongs to Bishop Dwenger of Fort Wayne who introduced into 
his diocese the system which the Third Plenary Council of Bal- 
timore has made obligatory for the Church in America. The 
familiar diocesan school board came into existence. The Bishops 
in making their selections chose men of affairs who had to their 
credit successful parish work and a real live interest in their 
schools. But as was to be expected the practical work must be 
left with one man whose whole time is given to educational 
labors. Thus shortly after the last Baltimore Council the office 
of diocesan superintendent of schools came into favor with 
Catholics. For vears, however, it remained the possession of 
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the larger American dioceses. Bishops whose flocks were bend- 
ing under the expense of erecting churches and schools saw fit to 
wait a more propitious and prosperous occasion for creating this 
administrative office in their school systems. It will amaze the 
uninformed to learn how few of our American dioceses had a 
superintendent of schools at so recent a date as the opening of 
the present century. The vast growth of Catholic schools and 
the indications that the future will see even a more extensive 
development brought about the spread of this educational po- 
sition. The recent public agitation, so un-American in its bigotry 
and so ungrateful in its plans, which aims at the suppression of 
our schools or the placing of them under a heavy handicap, has 
this good result to its credit, that it prompted Bishop after 
Bishop to assign an active priest to the supervision of the schools 
of the diocese. It is difficult to keep our statistics on this point 
flush with the facts. Yet as far as we can gather information, 
we learn that about 37 out of the 1o1 American dioceses have 
at the present a diocesan superintendent. 

Catholic opinion has grown in its valuation of effective super- 
intendency and has allowed a widening reach to the powers of 
the office. The early work was done under the title of “Inspec- 
tor of Schools”. The inspector went from school to school, dis- 
covering faulty points and suggesting methods of improvement. 
The labors of these early workers are often lost from attention 
and praise. Speaking of our own diocese we would account as 
most precious the pioneer efforts of the first inspector of di- 
ocesan authority. Another term “Supervisor of Schools”, still 
retained in many places for local reasons, sprang from a warmer 
view of the work. The priest made his rounds of the schools of 
the diocese intent on praising the teacher and assisting her to 
render her instruction more proficient. It was a step higher in 
the diocesan handling of education. In both these periods of 
development the office of diocesan inspector or supervisor re- 
mained on the plane of the present-day town supervisory prin- 
cipal who figures in some State systems. The idea of educa- 
tional initiative for the diocese was kept in the background, as 
was also the treatment of the schools as a whole. This progress 
was with good taste left to a later date. 
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The present and widely used title of superintendent is only of 
recent vogue as applied to the Bishop’s representative in dioce- 
san educational work. A prelate wearing the mitre once showed 
surprise that so Protestant a title was making itself popular 
among Catholics. Experience has proven the wisdom of using 
this term in order to keep the head of the Catholic school sys- 
tem of a diocese level in dignity with those directing like labors 
under State management. The New York State Council of 
Catholic School Superintendents went on record by an unani- 
mous vote at one of its meetings in favor of making general the 
use of the word “superintendent” in titling the head of the 
diocesan system. The action seems prudent and necessary. 

The Catholic superintendent of schools derives his office and 
authority from his Bishop. At no time is it to be understood 
or assumed that the Ordinary has relinquished any of his rights 
over his schools. The superintendent has been selected to give 
expression through his rulings to the school policy which in his 
wisdom and under the inspiration of the Holy Spirit the Bishop 
has formulated. The superintendent realizes that his tenure of 
office depends on the will of his superior and that his time and 
endeavors are to be used along the lines accepted by the ordi- 
nary. This fact often escapes the consideration of many it the 
system. They would drive roughly on while the superintendent, 
following the will of the Bishop, would chisel out a more con- 
servative path. In the light of the derivation of his authority 
the superintendent tries to become inbued with the educational 
policies of the Church at large as they are reflected in the de- 
crees of Councils and the provisions of positive law. More- 
over, the chapters of the diocesan synods on Christian training 
become his study, as through them he catches the attitude of 
his Bishop. At all times the superintendent keeps in touch with 
the wishes of his superior, and stops short in any enterprise the 
moment he finds his Ordinary unwilling to have the matter 
pushed forward. This is not weakness but a Catholic sense of 
respect for authority. Some chafe under this method of acting, 
but theirs is a hurried fretting which does not reckon with the 
power of the Holy Ghost living in our Bishops. The conserva- 
tive policy has kept Catholic education clear of many dangers, 
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and has developed our schools in a way least irritating to those 
“not of the household of the faith.” 


With this restriction always checking his authority, the super- 
intendent does not feel enchained. Big things can be done by 
him in the utmost freedom and with the fullest episcopal ap- 
proval. There is a growing feeling that some superintendents 
concern themselves too much with details that can be left to 
others. Statistics and visitation of schools are often regarded 
as the overwhelming labor of the superintendent to the over- 
looking of big and broader opportunities for service. There is 
no question that the superintendent to be efficient must get ac- 
quainted with the flesh and blood side of education. He must 
enter classrooms, he must talk with and examine children and 
try out methods. Otherwise his aims are theoretical and his 
usefulness small. Yet when we study the men who have lifted 
the office into most favor and worth, we find them administra- 
tors rather than supervisors, constructive workers rather than 
inspectors. The supervisory, teaching and clerical workings ob- 
tain some of their attention but they do not get it all. The time 
can be expended with better results in another direction. It is 
unreasonable to expect and imprudent for any superintendent to 
try to visit each year all the schools in the larger diocesan sys- 
tems. He labors with wider effect when he appoints community 
supervisors and employs their reports and his own experience in 
eradicating growing evils and extending the range of good 
methods. This point is emphasized merely to show the temper 
of modern Catholic superintendents towards the task they have 
in charge. 

The imperative need of a superintendent calls for efficient 
and middle-aged community supervisors. They form his coun- 
cil. They supply a corrective for his bad policies and encour- 
agement for his good ones. They serve as the channels through 
which ideas of value come up from the teachers in the class- 
room. The notion is said to have. been widespread that any 
worn-out principal will make a good enough supervisor. We 
quarrel and quarre! hotly with this idea. A community does 
itself a big service in making the selection of a capable person 
for the office of community supervisor. The work asks for 
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breadth of view, the spirit of consideration and sympathy and 
for the tact of a seasoned diplomat. The labors are crowned 
with larger results than can be obtained in even the best ciass- 
room, The diocese of Brooklyn is blessed with a corps of super- 
visors who understand their work and are spending talent and 
prudence in achieving results. The story remains in our meinory 
how a capable community supervisor set down as absolutely 
necessary the granting of authority in the council of the com- 
munity to any man or woman who is expected to produce re- 
sults as a community supervisor. Then the admonition given 
or the encouragement bestowed will come strong with approval. 
The Catholic superintendent should be a frequent visitor and 
investigator of the work done in other Catholic systems and in 
the State systems. He cannot too often go in and out of the 
classrooms and offices of schools other than his own. He cannot 
too frequently hold converse on educational matters with men 
holding a position similar to his own. The best of the educa- 
tional work is what the Catholic schools want. That best must 
be sought for and nobody is better qualified than the superin- 
tendent himself. The various educational associations should 
appeal to him. To take a point in illustration. Many a priest, 
honored by his Bishop with charge of the diocesan schools, has 
confessed his indebtedness to the Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion for the measure of success which it has been his good for- 
tune to obtain. The regular teachers’ conferences are another 
agency that leads to progress. At them correction can be given 
to wrong tendencies that are beginning to assert themselves and 
favorable policies can receive endorsement. From the platform 
of such meetings invited speakers of solid and sound educational 
views can deliver themselves of wholesome remarks that will 
encourage and inspire with new zeal the plodding grade teach- 
ers. Diocesan examinations, reaching gradually to all the grades, 
will prove successful in lifting the standards of our work. 
Public opinion has not been as appreciative of our system of 
education as it should. With the late Bishop McFaul we lay this 
to the lack of publicity on our part. Some have held off from 
this exploitation of our schools, owing to fear of the results on 
a community which is most heartily devoted to the. public schools 
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with ‘heir silence on God, religion and morality. But the Bish- 
ops of the country have entered another lane. They are highly 
in favor of a program of prudent publicity. This phase of 
Catholic propaganda must become the work of the superin- 


tendent. The gathering of statistics for this end is time well 
used. Much should be made in public print of our yearly con- 


tributions in money to the education of the youth of the land, 
of our examinations results, of our interest in higher education, 
of our desire to enter into all competitions and of our eager 
readiness to throw the power of our schools back of any move- 
ment which means strength to the nation in the dark times of 
war or peace or to her citizens in the hour of prosperity. It will 
lighten many of our burdens and cheer our hearts to make 
known to ourselves from time to time the noble work we are 
doing not only for God and Church but also for the nation. The 
published report of the superintendent is a handy method of 
staging publicity. 

The success of the superintendent is determined by his man- 
ner of approaching the human factors in Catholic education. 
No one with a calling for the position will stay in the belief 
that his powers are those of an autocrat. In the language of St. 
Gregory the Great his watchword will be prudent cooperation. 
He must be considerate of the financial strain under which many 
a pastor and congregation are groaning. The Catholic priest- 
hood is intensely devoted to Catholic education. This point 
must stand out clear in the policy of any superintendent. The 
time and services of the diocesan head must at all periods re- 
main open for the call of any pastor. Speaking at school com- 
mencements and other schoul exercises should be the delight of a 
superintendent. He should move up and down among the 
priests of the diocese and be known and valued for his personal 
qualities. This is splendid work for the morale of the system. 
The feeling should be created in the schools that the, superin- 
tendent is the friend of everybody in the work. His must be 
a willingness to cooperate at every turn and to overlook the un- 
reasonable demands which the pressure and excitement of work 
especially during examination periods beget on the part of the 
teachers and principals. Nothing which can be done to inspirit 
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the work of the grade teachers should be neglected. ‘very 
confidence placed in him should be respected with the uimost 
fidelity. Not locking for ideal conditions but content to labor 
with the tools at hand, he should be .zealous to obtain the best 
results from those under his charge. It is consoling to bear in 
mind ihat the inexperienced and erring teacher of to-day may 
become the proficient instructor of to-morrow. 

Gradually the extent of the powers of the Catholic superin- 
tendent are spreading. ‘o-day the priests and teachers in the 
elementary schools of a diocese welcome him to their building. 
His word is sought and his advice is followed. The amount of 
cooperation which he receives is beyond the expectation of any 
one who is acquainted with the awkwardness of educated hu- 
man nature. The private academies are coming under his sway 
as are the schools connected with institutions and charitable 
kindergartens. There is no need for pushing his authority. It 
is growing in extent. ‘They all look to him for vision. His voice 
and pen are expected to announce the pressing demand of more 
vocations. His advocacy is looked for in the furtherance of 
the movement for more higher education among Catholics, to 
make fewer of them the hewers of wood and the drawers of 
water in the social life of America. The system needs Catholic 
free high schools, and the superintendent is entrusted with the 
task of informing the Catholic laity of this fact. His is the 
cherished privilege to insist in public addrésses and in printed 
space on the unity of Catholic education from the kindergarten to 
the university, of telling the Catholic thousands that the Catholic 
high school, the Catholic college, the Catholic professional school 
and the Catholic university are just as necessary as the school 
next to the average Catholic church. He is acclaimed next to the 
Bishop and the school board as the big educational leader of the 
diocese. 


Thus have we sown a few ideas con the fertile subject of the 
superintendent and the school. Little has been done other than 
to arouse thought. The best tribute will be a discussion of the 
points herein covered and a speaking aloud of the responsibilities 
of the position of diocesan superintendent. One great service 
will follow on the reading of this paper if we go to our con- 
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vents determined to continue our unceasing cooperation with 
the priest who stands under episcopal appointment at the head 
of the schools of the diocese. This cooperation to be living 
must be expressed in actions. Regulations are issued from the 
office of the superintendent. Our duty is to obey. This will 
nerve him on to better things. Meanwhile he will not forget 
to seek his policy from the Church’s attitude on education, and 
to guide his steps by the counsels vouchsafed to him by the 
Ordinary of the diocese. ‘This feeling of mutual cooperation 
among all the factors in control of Catholic education gives 
promise of a brighter day for our schools in the not distant fu- 
ture when nearly every parish will be blessed with its school 
and every diocese with its free high schools and its well patron- 
ized Catholic colleges. 


DISCUSSION 


BrotHER Georce N. Sauer, S. M.: The Catholic parish school system 
has developed so rapidly and has assumed such vast proportions that 
some regular systematic organization was found necessary in order that 
it should function properly. 

The Bishops and pastors are naturally the heads of any parish work, 
but for the sake of unity, harmony and successful effort it soon became 
evident that some particular individual should be charged with the 
responsibility of guiding and controlling the schools of a diocese taken 
collectively. The answer to this need was the establishment of the 
office of diocesan superintendent. No better solution could have been 
found and the experience of past years clearly proves the wisdom of 
this arrangement. If, as we are told, only 37 out of 101 dioceses now 
have superintendents, let us hope for the welfare of Catholic education 
that the other dioceses will at an early date enjoy the same op- 
portunities. 

But given a diocesan superintendent, what are his functions? What 
should be his action on the teachers and his influence on education in 
general ? 

The functions of a superintendent are: a) To represent the diocesan 
school system. Every State, county and city has its schools organized 
under elected or appointed heads and it is well for us to organize on 
the same lines only with different units: diocese, parish. Just as pub- 
lic education would lack harmony and force without ‘a head, so likewise 
Catholic education is disjointed and without a fixed aim if there is no 
controlling force, 
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b) To unify the school system by means of fundamental ree. !ations 
referring to grading, curriculum, texts, etc. For successful ope~stion q 
certain amount of unity of action is desirable. As children m.\ pass 
from school to school during the scholastic year it is necessary th»: there 
be some uniformity in grades and in programs of study. Uniiication 
should not have for aim perfect conformity. If all schools wer: made 
identical in methods, programs and activities there would resi!t too 
much monotony and in consequence routine work. 

There might be three sorts of characteristics distinguishing a particular 
school from any others: those due to the individual teachers; those due 
to the religious teaching order; those due to the locality in which the 
school is situated. The great aim of any school is to meet its own prob- 
lems and to succeed in solving them. 


c) To be a center for information and for reports and especially a 
source of inspiration. Both the federal and State governments are in- 
terested in the education of our children. If there is no diocesan superm- 
tendent the information demanded by public officials cannot be readily 
obtained, whereas if the schools report regularly to the superintendent, 
the files in his office will give all the information required. 


The superintendent should be a source of inspiration for his teachers. 
He should frequently come in contact with them and his office might 
well be considered a clearing house for all the educational problems in 
the diocese. Teachers who are constantly spending themselves in the 
arduous work of the classroom are anxious to meet with those who 
understand their problems, appreciate their labors and who are able to 
offer advice or suggestion. Who can do all this better than the superin- 
tendent? Likewise, the superintendent having become a specialist in his 
line of work, and having secured influence among the teachers by his 
masterly management will soon find that the teachers are looking up to 
him for guidance and moral support. Great will be the results and far- 
reaching the consequences of the union of minds and efforts of the 
superintendent and the teachers! 

What should be the action of the superintendent on the teachers? 
As we are dealing generally with religious teachers this problem offers 
no serious difficulties. Each teacher being under a local superior it 
would be best for the superintendent to work on the teachers through 
their superiors. ‘This action might refer to the teachers personally or 
to their class-work. The superintendent should aim at improving the 
teaching staff by raising the standard of teachers’ knowledge, of teach- 
ers’ training. He might urge the need of college degrees, of State 
certification, of attendance at summer schools, educational conventions, 
of pedagogical reading. He will find it useful or necessary to hold meet- 
ings or institutes of his own to bring his teachers in contact one with 
another and thus to be of mutual help. To improve the work of the 
classroom there should be teachers’ training classes and there might be 
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demonstration class-work and visiting of classes taught by teachers of 


marked ability. 

As to how the particular problems of the superintendent are to be 
met | would not venture to advise, but the following confront him 
ordinarily: To study defects in the school system and suggest remedies ; 
to note perfections and good qualities and make them known; to organize 
committees of supervisors, principals and grade teachers; to visit schools 
frequently, not only officially; to look after the material condition of 
the schools; to see that all studies have their proper time allotment; to 
prescribe vacation periods and free days; to correct abuses in particular 
schools 

Let not the superintendent assume to carry his burdens alone. He will 
find willing and able cooperators among the devoted men and women 
who constitute the teaching force of his schools. 











THE PRINCIPAL AND THE SCHOOL 


SISTER JOSEPHINE ROSAIRE, A. M., MT. ST. VINCENT-ON-TIE- 
HUDSON, NEW YORK 


The Palladium, an armed figure of Pallas Athena, was cast 
from Heaven by Jupiter, so the Greek fable runs, for the pro- 
tection of Ilium from its enemies. A striking figure is this 
pagan Palladium of a Christian reality, — the Catholic school. 
While the Catholic school remains in the land the Catholic 
Church will flourish. If it be removed by the craft of the 
enemy religion must suffer heavy loss. Our theme to-day, how- 
ever, is with her who stands within the portal of the school as 
principal; with her who has it in her power to influence so 
largely its policy and accomplishment. The phase of her duties 
chosen as the subject of this paper is that of inspiring leadership. 
We shall follow her in matters of inspection and direction, in her 
relations with teachers and pupils. 


“Suaviter in modo, fortiter in re” is her motto. Through her 
threefold training, — pedagogical, psychological and _ religious, 
she is wise, firm and tactful; and human nature, especially as 
existent in the child, is to her almost an open book. Not con- 
tent with the knowledge acquired at Normal, in the subject- 
matter of the curriculum and in methods, she continues to sup- 
plement it by collateral study deep as well as wide. Like a sea 
captain she feels the necessity of knowing all about her ship. 

Authority clothed with such qualifications constitutes efficiency 
in leadership. Under such influence weak teachers will grow 
strong and strong teachers will excel. The pupils will respond 
readily and the reputation of the school will grow; for our prin- 
cipal possesses not only head-power, but heart-power as well. 
The heart side of educative effort, the bond of sympathy, is 
God-like. It is the source of enthusiasm without which true 

(326) 
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inspiration is wanting. What is it to inspire? Dante tells us 
in speaking of Beatrice: “Gazing at her every thought was 
freed from all desire and longing that was less than noble.” 
How often we see this exemplified in everyday life under the 
most prosaic circumstances. 

A mother who noticed the improvement in her little boy since 
his advent in Miss X—’s class, said, “James, you’re a different 
boy this term, so obedient and gentlemanly. Tell me some of 
the things your teacher says to the class.” ‘Well, mother, it’s 
like this. Our teacher just looks at me, and when I look at her 
I just feel that I ought to be nice.” 

The true principal is a joy-bringer. St. Catherine of Sienna’s 
biographer says of her, ‘As soon as any one conversed with her 
sadness was dispelled from the heart.” So it is with our prin- 
cipal in her dealings with subordinates. She has the talent of 
dispensing joy; an abiding ever-glad spirit, which seeks to dif- 
fuse itself. Joy is ozone for soul and body. One can be glad; 
it takes two to be happy. 

Our principal does not expect too much of human nature. 
We read in Holy Scripture, “Be not righteous over much.” Had 
we not better “watch our step” here? St. Paul showed his pro- 
found knowledge of human nature when he enjoined those who 
show mercy to do it with cheerfulness. He knew well that the 
long countenance and accompanying sombre mood spoil the best 
gifts. Is not the onlooker compelled to say, “From such piety 
O Lord, deliver us’? 

In no place is the influence of the principal more quickly and 
more directly communicated than at the assembly which, as 
Shakespeare says of a true man’s business, “must be gone to 
with delight.” Youth needs color, light and joy in moderation; 
not the unwholesome, exciting follies and futilities of the Zeit- 
geist, that simply enervate, but the healthy joys that brace and 
hearten. In the spirit of Holy Church, the wise principal lays 
stress on the artistic side of life, thus appealing to the emotions 
and arousing the will; for 


“Through the senses is the inner door unsealed, 
Where the spirit glows in light revealed.” 
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At the assembly, the morning prayer, the stirring hymn, and the 
story, all have their telling effect on young souls. A wor: about 
the value of the story will not be out of place here. How m- 
quenchable is the child’s thirst for stories! We know that the 
Divine Model of all model teachers chose it as the vehicle of 
spiritual truth, and “without parables He did not speak to hem,” 
Wonder is the mother of interest and interest fosters cnthu- 
siasm. The Master’s preparation for His lesson was to fil! souls 
with feelings of love, gratitude and wonder. With the facts of 
everyday life as their apperceptive background He clothed His 
truths, leading His hearers from the natural to the supern:tural, 
The pedagogy of to-day is but a review of the methods of Jesus, 
Very necessary it is then that the principal know how to tell 
a story; and the best time to tell it is at the assembly, where in 
every individual child there is developed a feeling of social soli- 
darity, of participation in the work of the group, and an esprit 
de corps, which arouses a laudable pride in the reputation and 
high standing of the school. 

The principal’s major professional tasks are direction and in- 
spection; therefore the greater part of her time should be 
devoted to these duties. She gives her teachers proper latitude. 
A little fellow in a country school in Ireland was asked by a vis- 
itor, the definition of latitude. “Latitude, sir! sure we have 
none of that in Ireland. The English won’t let us have it.” 


It is a basic principle of good management that in all com- 
plicated tasks involving cooperation, those nearest to and respon- 
sible for detailed labors should be allowed to take in them some 
initiative, since they are co-workers in the organization. Teach- 
ers should be left to their own initiative concerning certain 
details of method and technique of instruction. When a prin- 
cipal insists that every teacher do all things exactly as she pre- 
scribes, there can be little progress. The work goes on more 
smoothly and more satisfactorily when the principal allows rea- 
sonable liberty of thought and action. The individuality of the 
teacher is sacred. “Star differeth from star in glory.” 

In the function of direction there is needed, and it should 
often be invoked, — “a share in the Wisdom that assisteth at the 
throne.” How often judgments with far-reaching consequences 
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must be given, as it were, on the spur of the moment, — judg- 
ments that once given cannot be recalled! In dealing with her 
teachers the considerate principal has regard to differences of 
age, training and temperament. There are occasions when she 
must give pain and subject herself to unfavorable comment. 
Not to correct through fear of possible consequences is to choose 
the line of least social or professional resistance. As tactfully 
as possible, therefore, she acquits herself of her unpleasant duty. 
She takes care to criticize constructively, positively ; laying stress 
on the good points, putting into her remarks the spiritual quality 
that hopes for the best from teachers and children. This method 
is uplifting and is a potent factor in character-building. The 
truth of this statement is based on a psychological law that feel- 
ings of depression clog the channels of energy, while hope tends 
to liberate it. 


“The love of praise howe’er concealed by art, 
Reigns more or less and grows in every heart.” 


Our principal realizes that no better way of improving the 
teaching staff in a school will be found than that of discussion 
of educational aims and practices, carried on in teachers’ meet- 
ings regularly held. She knows that inspiration comes from 
group discussion and cooperation; therefore she seeks counsel 
from her teachers whom she credits with having a reasonable 
amount of professional ambition, good judgment and whole- 
souled devotion to their work. This recognition of the teacher’s 
right on the part of the principal, has nearly always the effect 
of rendering the teachers more docile. It helps to teach them 
that docility is a requisite qualification of a socialized teacher. 

As in direction the principal proposes plans, so by inspection 
she sees that these plans are carried out. Because of the weak- 
ness of human nature the stimulus of inspected work helps won- 
derfully the teacher’s good will and earnest effort. However, 
from the lips of the principal words of appreciation should be 
quite as, frequent as those of depreciation. When the ideal prin- 
cipal makes her round of the classrooms the purpose of which 
is helpful suggestion, she diffuses joy. Sympathy and a hope 
for the best are heard in her—“Go right on, Sister, please.” 
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Now, if ever, should the principal put herself in the t acher’s 
place. The anxiety of the latter in her desire to please, lier fear 
of adverse criticism, often mar what would otherwise have been 
a perfectly satisfactory lesson. The principal should asi per- 
mission to address the teacher’s class and by the defereice she 
pays the latter, keep her on the pedestal on which her children 
have placed her. Her own dignity will suffer no diminution. 

Thus our principal is alive to the importance of inspection and 
direction, realizing that where one in her office omits the per- 
formance of these duties, spending her time in mechanical rou- 
tine work only, she is abdicating her position as professional 
leader. She sees that these routine matters are so much more 
easily handled than the difficult problems of organization that 
there would be danger in neglecting the latter. Therefore she 
delegates much of the routine work, knowing that too much soy- 
ereignty is bad; that few natures are able to withstand dizziness 
on a lofty height. Sharing the responsibility, her powers are 
multiplied. 

Our principal’s program includes disciplinary measures. The 
agencies she employs are three: the least often, the coercive, or 
lowest form; the second, the mildly punitive, and third, the high 
incentive, which transcends the others since it evokes response 
to recognized authority, while coercive or punitive agencies 
simply compel obedience. She encourages ideals, knowing that 
the higher the plane reached by pupils and teachers, the less need 
there is of external incentives. She discourages the “pin-drop” 
order of the iron type, because it represses every impulse of the 
soul; and when the force is removed, a rebound occurs toward 
what is mischievous and deceptive. Instincts are God-given and 
she directs them into proper channels. With her, perfect disci- 
pline is a maximum of result with a minimum of visible agen- 
cies. A certain principal who at dismissal time heard before 
she saw, in the corridor, a noisy class, said as they drew near, 
“Perhaps it will be necessary to appoint a monitor for this 
class.” (The monitorial system was not in use in this school). 
The children replied, “No, Sister, please try again.” Their 
self-respect was appealed to and they responded. They gen- 
erally do, if rightly understood. 
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“A century ago, in order to teach John Latin, it was necessary 
to be proficient in Latin only ; now we must study John as well.” 
In season and out our principal calls the attention of her teach- 
ers to the necessity of child-study; the little tot being found fre- 
quently a very puzzling volume. Principal and teachers are 
enriched by their association with children, so our principal ad- 
vises as follows: ‘Let us keep our hearts young.” It was said 
of St. John the Evangelist that in his aged face there shone the 
joy of achild. His heart could not grow old because he remem- 
bered the precept of the Master: “Suffer the little children to 
come unto Me, and forbid them not, for of such is the Kingdom 
of Heaven.” 

A little girl once surprised her teacher with the following re- 
mark: “I did my problems in a different way from yours, Miss 
Bee, it’s a quicker way, too. My mother taught me.” Miss Bee, 
a very youthful teacher, replied indignantly: “You think you’re 
smart, don’t you? Destroy that paper and do them my way.” 
And the child was sent to the office for impertinence! Having 
heard her story, the principal felt the teacher was in the wrong. 
Knowing, however, that it was her duty to uphold authority she 
could but say to the little one, “Always do your work as your 
teacher directs, my child.” A little later in the day, to the teacher 
(sub rosa) she said, “Miss Bee made a mistake this morning in 
thus interpreting the action of the little one sent to my office. 
Do you not see, my dear, that it was the joy of discovery and 
achievement in being able to do the problems another way, which 
prompted the child’s remark? A little psychological engineering 
practiced on these darlings while ‘teaching the young ideas how to 
shoot’ will work magic, Miss Bee, in evoking from them response 
to our wishes. So the next time I would suggest that you say, 
‘I'm so glad, Mary, you know two ways of doing these problems, 
but I am sure you will be glad to do them my way now. Try it 
and let me know how it works.’ ” 

Our principal is alert for all that will enrich the life of the 
school, socially and intellectually. She sees the value of close co- 
operation of school and home. With this end in view she en- 
courages, as dynamic factors in the educative process, parents’ 
meetings and mothers’ clubs. Apropos of mothers’ meetings, the 
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principal often gains from them philosophical enlightenmei) and 
this from unexpected sources and in homeliest fashion, ‘| . the 
point is the story of Harry’s mother, who had been mad. ac- 
quainted with her boy’s lack of application and neglect of ome 
study. “I’ve raised eleven children,” she said to the principal, 
“and they’re all alive and well, thank God. Harry is the ‘ast. 
Now, he’s as good a boy as ever lived; but he’s just a bit thic« in 
his lessons. Anyhow, I’d rather see him stupid than dead. Yon 
see, it’s like this: —some boys you can make priests of; sume, 
stone masons; and some, — well, you just have to leave them as 
God made them; and that’s my Harry!” 


Since the school represents enlightenment, our principa! is 
ever ready for the public good to cooperate courteously, not only 
with educational authorities but officials in police and fire de- 
partments, as well as in the departments of health and truancy. 
This spirit of cooperation and socialization on the part of the 
overtaxed principal means always self-sacrifice. But as a 
thoughtful writer so beautifully puts it: “The noblest work 
for spiritual ends must lack the perfection of grace and beauty 
unless the light from the lamp of sacrifice has shone upon it,” 
and our principal knows that, like the tapestry weavers, she too is 
working on the reverse side of the canvas; but the thought of 
the perfected masterpiece gives her fresh energy in her God-like 
task. 

The performance of the directorial and inspectorial duties 
treated of in this paper will scarcely ever be possible for the 
principal who must also act as class teacher. It is to be hoped, 
however, that the number of souls thus handicapped is small, 
for great is the loss in tone, to their schools, 

It is true, dear associate religious, co-workers in the training 
of youth, that while our assigned task is a heavy one, it is a 
supremely happy one, since “they that instruct many to justice. 
shall shine as the stars, for all eternity,” yet our collective and 
individual responsibility is certainly awe-inspiring. Shall we 
not, each day, before our task begins, make supplication in some 
such, wise as this? : — 
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“And who is lowliest? Who, O Lord, but I? 
Whom nothing but Thy gracious Hand could raise 
To such a height of perilous dignity? 
Thy Hand it was; then let it be Thy care, 
To have Thy lambs, through me, 
With Thy sweet grace instilled.” 


Sister HELEN Suso: The wording of Sister Josephine Rosaire’s theme 
is positive, optimistic and stimulating: The principal as inspiring leader 
through direction and inspection in her relations with teachers and 
pupils. The introductory paragraphs accept the hopeful spirit of the 
theme by viewing the principal as an educator equipped with pedagogy, 
psychology, and religion as worthy requisites for sustaining the authority 
that strengthens leadership. 

First among the specific qualities is joy, the aptness in disseminating 
the feeling of happiness, which is social stimulus for the school as a 
whole. It motivates the work of the day by establishing unity of pur- 
pose in morning exercises, the best occasion for artistic blending of song, 
story and prayer in one educative influence embodying mental, moral 
and physical values. 

Then the work of the day, fixed as a balanced program and yet flexible 
as the needs of pupils, opens the way for the principal’s chief profes- 
sional functions of direction and inspection. Complex indeed is the total 
procedure in a single day in school, but the intricate adjustments are 
seldom fully considered unless disorganized conditions attract attention. 
All the more credit to the principal whose leadership secures natural 
response so that every teacher’s participation contributes to the unity of 
the school without sacrifice of spontaneity and originality. “Order is 
heaven's first law,” and some teachers may have to be led by habituation 
to feel the joy of this accomplishment; but with the optimism that carries 
all to success, the principal guides the thinking toward the desired ideals, 
tactfully develops power to overcome obstacles, enlarges the worth of 
improvement observed, and exemplifies by sympathetic companionship 
the doctrine that harmonized interest and effort can satisfy the most 
exacting requirements of school administration. Such leadership is 
neither imperial dictation nor autocratic rule; it is Christian fellowship 
moving onward to attainable purposes under the spirit of the Master. 

The foregoing conception of cooperation under leadership makes the 
school a working unit in society,—a view which places responsibility 
upon teachers, pupils, patrons, and all others who willingly respond to 
expressed and implied purposes set forth by a competent principal. Such 
is the ideal in Philosophy of School Management by Tompkins and also 
in John Dewey’s School and Society. 

While the force of wholesome school spirit does solve many school 
problems through the use of definite ideals or standards, voluntary 
participation, and purposeful effort in the formation of life habits, every 
principal must lead thought and action along lines of effectual means of 
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improving scholarship, methods, classroom management, and prof: ;sional 
spirit. First of these mentioned by Sister Josephine Rosaire is techer’s 
meetings regularly convened, planned in advance, shared by every mem- 
ber, and subsequently tested by actual use in the classroom. The zroup 
spirit is strong in sustaining leadership of the principal, in givin» ful 
credit to excellence of work presented by designated teachers, and espe- 
cially in developing individuality by requiring and commending free ex- 
pression of tested methods and devices in daily teaching. Such initiative 
in self-expression may be the first step in developing the conscious power 
of leadership in the teachers as individuals, a stimulus which has cumu- 
lative force in all the work of school administration. As the principal's 
direction opened the way to this development, so her inspection evaluates 
the improvement and extends encouragement to spontaneity, originality, 
and initiative. Thus the whole expresses the increasing strength o{ the 
parts. : 


Other means of helping teachers. 


1. Professional reading. Help teacher select books. 

2. Study current history to secure breadth of opinion. 

3. Pursue university courses. 

4. Follow a plan of definite reading at home. 

5. Visit other teachers at home or in other schools. 

6. Have conferences with successful teachers. 

7. More companionship with pupils. 

8. Travel during vacation, or attend a good summer school. 


The solidarity of the school can be extended to the community by 
making use of the five agencies in education, namely, home, schooi, 
Church, State and vocation. The aim is cooperation on a larger scale; 
the problem is how to use these agencies to produce educative results. 
For brevity I submit a tabulated form embodying the points suggested, 
and a few others combining psychological and sociological aspects of 
education. 


I. THe ScHoot AND THE HoME. 

1. Visits by teachers or other school representatives, especially in times 
of illness, defective work or periods of marked improvement. 

2. Parents’ meetings for acquaintance, exchange of opinions and 
frank suggestions. 

3. Improvement societies for care of the school ground, decorating 
the rooms, raising funds, or cooperation for conduct and scholarship. 

4. School exhibitions for truthful display of actual accomplishments 
during the term or the year. 

5. Special exercises to stress days associated with education, citizen- 
ship and religion. 
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6. Pupils’ report cards at regular intervals, special letters once a term, 
or four times a year, and personal communication for special reasons. 

7. Annual school exercises and special graduation exercises to harmon- 
ize the interests of the school and the community. 


U 


Il. Tue ScHoo. AND THE CHURCH. 


1. Continued cooperation in the organized work which has become 
so effective. 


Ill. THe ScHOOL AND THE STATE. 


1. Obedience to law as a vitalized aim. 
2. Respect for authority. 
3. Stimulation of individual conscience as a factor in self-realization. 


IV. THe ScHOOL AND THE INDUSTRIES. 


1. Excursions to study the great projects in America in 1920. 
2. Attention to commercial geography in relation to life. 


3. The tendency to teach applied arithmetic. 
!. More appreciation of the dignity of labor and more help for vo- 


cational choice for those who will enter the great industries. 


V. THe SCHOOL AND THE LIBRARY. 


1. Directing pupils to literature as help in character. 

2. Stimulating desire for self-improvement. 

3. Helping pupils form habits of oral and silent reading in the hope 
that the habit of reading may be substituted for idleness. 


VI. Tue ScHoot AND THE AFFILIATED INTERESTS. 


These educative activities, aside from actual classroom work, include 
athletics, literary societies, school publications, musical organizations, 
summer camps, nature study clubs, and alumni associations. All are under 
the principal as leader, who approves, suggests, and supervises for the 
purpose of directing the formation of habit so that every pupil may learn 
how to enjoy maximum opportunities in the leisure times of life. 

The principal is, therefore, an inspiring leader whose measure of use- 
fulness is determined by the needs of life here in relation to the life 
hereafter. Considerate of the individual she must always be, since her 
social unit, the school, deals with pupils, teachers, parents, nurses 
physicians, firemen, judges, and others; mindful of the group organiza- 
tions too as known in family, church, community, and country, the prin- 
cipal moves as mediator in making those countless adjustments which 
are stable in rule but variable as human development; conscious of re- 
ligion as the vitalizing influence which moves us all toward those blended 
values as final standards, the principal strives as exemplar in acquiring. 
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doing, guiding, sharing, and adapting what God has vouchsafed to :nan- 
kind. 


BroTHER BERCHMANS, F. S. C.: As a rule, the principal of a Catholic 
school is a man who has grown up from the ranks, a man who ‘egan 
his work in the elementary grades and gradually worked his way upward 
in the various schools of his order. During these long years of training 
and formation he has learned to control and govern himself, he has 
studied human nature in all its details in the little world before him, he 
has acquired a vast fund of practical experience, thus fitting himself 
for the responsible position which his superiors have confided to his care 
The qualities which made him a successful teacher accompany hiin to 
the higher sphere of action in which he is now placed and enable him to 
do great things in the cause of Christian education. 

But, as “star differeth from star” and principal from principal, | shall 
endeavor as briefly as possible to consider the purely human qualities 
that go to make up the ideal principal of a Catholic school. In an as- 
sembly like this we need not enter upon an enumeration of the religious 
virtues and mental qualifications which he must possess. 

One of the first qualities that a principal must possess is the spirit 
of cheerfulness, or as Sister Rosaire so aptly phrases it, he must be a 
“joy-bringer”. “The long countenance and accompanying gloomy mood, 
spoil the best gifts”, she writes. This is very true. God does not want 
gloomy faces or sour hearts in His service. No matter to what sublime 
heights of virtue he may have attained, what wonderful talents he may 
possess, what extraordinary qualifications he may have acquired, a pria- 
cipal who is of a gloomy or morose disposition would be nothing more 
than a repellent force in the school entrusted to his direction; drive he 
may; inspire he cannot. The children intuitively shun him; the teachers 
as if by common consent avoid him. Under such a leadership there can 
be no unity of action, no union of interests resulting in unity of aim. 

Evenness of temper is another requisite for the successful principal. 
By evenness of temper I mean a uniform manner of conduct in his rela- 
tions with teachers and pupils, under all circumstances, at all times and 
in all places. The man who is all smiles and jollity one moment, and 
all frowns and dark despondency the next, has not yet learned to govern 
and control himself, and therefore cannot govern and control others. If 
teachers and pupils have to regulate their conduct by the shifting state 
of mind of the principal, the study of weather charts or luncheon sug- 
gestions should be made an integral part of the regular course of study 
How can there be any enthusiasm among the teachers, any emulation 
among the pupils of a school whose principal is forever straining at gnats 
or swallowing camels? 

But let us look at the reverse side of the medal. A principal who is 
master of himself, a man who is not swayed by the agitation or excite- 
ment of the moment, is held in general esteem: he has the confidence 
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of teachers and pupils: patrons and friends of the school place implicit 
reliance upon his udgment. As Sister Rosaire so well remarks, “Under 
such influence, weak teachers will grow strong, and strong teachers will 
excel. The pupils will respond willingly and readily, and the reputation 
of the school will be extended far and wide.” 

Another point dwelt upon in the paper under review is politeness — 
not that selfish, superficial etiquette which, though abounding in words 
and bows and gestures elegant, is nevertheless hollow and vapid, but 
that true Christian politeness which is governed by the principles of | 
faith and animated by the spirit of brotherly love and union. Every one 
is aware that man’s intercourse with his fellow men is regulated and 
governed by certain rules of conduct which have for object the possibil- 
ity and the enjoyment of social or professional intercourse. “The prin- 
cipal’s major professional duties are direction and inspection; therefore, 
the greater part of his time should be devoted to these duties,” writes 
Sister Rosaire. Very true. But if in the performance of these duties 
of direction and inspection, in the classroom or out of it, at the teach- 
ers’ meeting or elsewhere, the principal is loud of speech, impatient of 
the slightest objection, arrogant and overbearing of manner, dogmatic 
in the expression of his opinions, he does not fulfill his duties — for the 
requirements of good breeding and the requirements of duty are well- 
nigh inseparable. The principal who cares little for the feelings or 
opinions of others, the principal who has little or no regard for difference 
of age, training and temperament, can not reasonably expect the hearty 
cooperation of his confreres: teachers no matter how virtuous they may 
be are endowed with human and not with angelic natures. I 
cannot praise too highly the admirable suggestion of Sister Rosaire 
relative to the conduct of the principal in his visitations of the class- 
rooms. The ideal principal possesses a nice discernment of the best 
course of action under given conditions: therefore, he never addresses 
the class without having first asked the teacher’s permission, nor does 
he even think of upbraiding or criticizing the teacher in presence of the 
children; in other words, he is master of himself, and knows how to 
correct or admonish others without giving offence. 

Another essential quality of the ideal principal is correct judgment 
in disciplinary measures. An important factor in the simultaneous de- 
velopment of heart and mind is discipline. The future weal or woe of 
our scholars depends in a large measure upon the training, the forma- 
tion of character, which they receive at school. Now, a discipline too 
rigorous or too exacting, too much of the “pin-drop” variety, as Sister 
Rosaire so aptly styles it, begets a servile obedience in the child: such 
a discipline closes the heart to every noble or generous impulse, sours 
the temper, deprives the child of all powers of initiative and blights the 
finer feelings in young hearts. The child becomes sullen, spiteful, and 
purposely disobedient. And when the child leaves the school and takes 
its place in the world, all these undesirable habits and inclinations ac- 
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company it and become in after life an affliction to society and the 
family circle. In like manner, lax discipline is productive of the most 
serious consequences. A child that is permitted to do about as it p!cases, 
soon gives full reins to its less noble instincts, and loses all respe:t for 
authority, for others and for self: it becomes inconstant, frivolous and 
unresponsive to all appeals of. duty and honor. 

This then is education, a process of perfecting body and soul by all 
the means which nature and grace can furnish. To strengthen and de- 
velop the latent qualities of young minds and hearts is its mission. Now, 
a school cannot thcroughly and harmoniously fulfill this mission unless 
there be a perfect union of hearts and minds, of inteilects and wills, 
between principal and teachers: but this union is impossible unless the 
principal possesses in all their fullness and vigor, the qualities necessary 
to make him an inspiring leader for teachers and pupils; hence, it fol- 
lows that a principal must necessarily be animated with high ideals and 
lofty purposes. 

Trained and formed under such a leader the scholars will be con- 
spicuous for their good manners, for their manliness of character, for 
their nobleness of purpose, for their adherence to truth and virtue, and 
when they enter upon life’s duties and mingle with their fellow men, then 
will they be a credit to themselves, to their Alma Mater and to our holy 
religion. 
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AMERICAN HISTORY AND PATRIOTISM JIN THE 
GRADES 





BROTHER EUGENE, O. S. F., PRINCIPAL ST. FRANCIS XAVIER'S 
SCHOOL, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 





History has been described as a philosophy of life set forth 
in examples. Experience is the best of teachers and in history 
we present what has been accomplished in the past by men and 
women like ourselves. History is the lamp of the experiences 
of the ages whose light shines on and helps to guide the present. 
Every age has its special interests and problems and for their 
elucidation the history of the world is forever being written 
anew. 

History study disciplines the memory, the imagination, the 
judgment. It sets up for conscious imitation ideals of conduct, 
of patriotism, of social service, that should make the pupil a well- 
disposed citizen of the republic. “He who has learnt to under- 
stand the true character of past ages is not likely to go far 
wrong in estimating his own.” (Lecky.) 

There are various theories as to where and how history teach- 
ing in the grades should begin. However we may differ on 
where and how to begin, all agree on two main points: that 
there should be a minimum of four years history in the ele- 
mentary school and that the work should begin in the form of 
story or biography. Taking four years as a basis for a pro- 
gram, the work begins in the fifth year with a series of hio- 
graphical stories. In this year it is not advisable to use a text- 
book, though one based on the biographical point of view may 
be very sparingly used. For the sixth a text-book may form 
the groundwork of the lesson-scheme. The success of the work 
in these two years will depend on the teacher’s power to re- 
create the past by bringing its heroes on the stage of the present 


through the story. 
(339) 
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Children have a natural healthy interest in persons. \\ th 
them persons and place precede time. The teacher tells or reo ls 
the story, clothing its dry bones with sufficient detail to pres at 
a weli-defined picture. Use blackboard, or map, or globe as pxrt 
of the lesson. After the story is told, write the name of ‘\¢ 
person or event on the blackboard and then point out on tie 
map or globe where it occurred. This gives the lesson a local 
habitation and helps to fix it in the memory through the eye- 
If a picture can be had, display it before the class. It will ofte: 
prove the best introduction for the story. Nowadays, pictur 
can be had to illustrate every phase of American history. |i 
the fifth and sixth years, no attempt need be made to present tlic 
stories in chronological sequence; nor should much time be spent 
on reviews. The seventh and eighth years will present the sub- 
ject as a whole and at the same time review the work of the 
preceding years. After the story is told, the pupils should re- 
produce it orally at first and towards the end of the sixth year 
both orally and in short written exercises. 

In history teaching, perhaps more than in other subjects, 
there must be a definite aim, a clear understanding on the part 
of the teacher of what is to be accomplished. Therefore, th 
necessity for a well thought out, carefully arranged and graded 
program. Without a program for the whole school, there will 
be neither unity, continuity, nor progress. It is not what we 
learn, it is what we remember that is valuable. History de- 
mands special attention to the laws of apperception.  [: 
would be a good plan in the higher grades to begin every 
history lesson with a short review of all preceding lessons during 
the term. Many teachers labor hard and reap little, for they 
do not select the seed, that is, the program, with care. Consider 
the ability of the class and plant accordingly. 
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The first stories told the children are about men of action. 
The stories of men of thought are more difficult to teach and 
should follow the action story. Every page of our history fills 
. the imagination with pictures that have a life all their own. For 
Americans history is not a record of dry facts put together in 
orderly fashion. Men of action appear on every page, from Co- 
lumbus setting out on an unknown ocean, returning a hero or 
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again in chains, to the ace of the aeroplane and Pershing in 
France. One of the things that differentiates American history 
from the early history of almost every other country is that we 
have fact and reality where they have myth and fancy. Our 
direct ancestors appeared not in the twilight or written records; 
they came upon the stage of the New World in a full light, and 
ihe curtain has been lifted high ever since. So, when we tell the 
siory of a favorite hero, the American boy can feel that the hero 
really lived, that the story is really true. 

In the seventh and eighth grades a text-book is used as the 
basis for the history lesson. It is hardly necessary to remark 
that the lesson should be assigned by topics and not by so many 
pages or paragraphs. <A brief explanation of what is expected 
from the pupil should precede the study of the lesson. Occasion- 
ally the teacher should give a model lesson in how to study by 
studying a lesson with the pupils. In history a poor student 
flounders about amid the many incidents that come in merely 
to illustrate the main statement, which he perhaps overlooks 
altogether. A word of suggestion in advance is often worth 
more than a long talk after the lesson is over. Remember 
that the teacher teaches and that the text-book is only one of 
his tools. It is a means to help the pupil to keep his bearing, 
to refresh the memory, to fix names and dates, and in general 
to summarize or elaborate the lesson. That the pupil should 
know how to use a text-book is most important. Therefore, 
it is a good rule for all teachers to begin the year’s work 
with some preliminary tests of the pupils’ ability to find their 
way in the text-book. 

History is a most important instrument of education and edu- 
cation is the first step in the preservation or spread of any 
doctrine. Poisoning the wells is a favorite device of the enemies 
of our faith. And what is poisoning the wells but suppressing 
or erudely distorting historical facts? History does not set 
down isolated instances of bravery or cowardice, of virtue or 
vice; it tells the story of mankind, of the individual’s relations 
with other men, with God, and his trueness to himself. It dis- 
tinguishes certitude from mere opinion, discusses and weighs 
evidence, and when tracing effect to cause, considers occasion 
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and circumstance. It is a philosophy of life that works i'self 
out logically. Whether we view it from psychology, or irom 
pedagogy, or from its practical bearing on life, it is a tost 
powerful educator. If this can be predicated of history in yen- 
eral, it applies in a special manner to American Catholic history. 
We have a precious Catholic past, whose record of deeds and 
names needs only to be known to fill with pride the Catholic 
heart. Environment largely shapes thought and character and 
this is just as true in the realm of books and studies as it is of 
companions. 

The purpose of every Catholic school is to teach truth. Many 
history text-books offend against truth by omission. The hard- 
est blow we can give those whom we wish to discredit is tc 
ignore their very existence. That is what some of our text- 
books do in regard to all things Catholic in our country’s history. 
The Catholic school that uses a text-book that omits to set 
torth in the body of the text what we Catholics have done in 
exploring, settling, and shaping the policies of this mighty re- 
public, is defeating the very ends for which the school exists. 

The first Europeans to view our extensive coast, east, south 
and west, worshiped at the ancient altar of unity. The very 
names they gave our rivers, falls, cities, and mountains are a 
baptismal register that shall forever bear testimony that we are 
inheritors of the heirlooms of our forefathers in the faith. Their 
work in discovery, settlement, evangelization, education, in shed- 
ding their blood in freedom’s first war to the last beyond the 
seas, is our Catholic ancestral pride. Our Catholic schools have 
as their most important task te fix firmly in the minds of our 
pupils the noble work of our Catholic past, to link it to the 
present, and to pass it on to future generations. Here I would 
give a word of warning: that while emphasizing what our co- 
religionists have done, we must not fail to give due praise to 
every one who has said a noble word or wrought a noble deed. 
All truth and goodness come from God and we are all children 
of the same heavenly Father. No race or creed has a monopoly 
of patriotism. 

The history teacher must know books and must study Ameri- 
can history in its sources. He should have some familiarity 
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with original documents. There are several Catholic historical 
associations whose publications are a rich mine for sources of 
our early history. Instead of reading what some text-book says 
about the Declaration of Independence or Washington’s views 
on foreign alliances, read the Declaration itself or Washing- 
ton’s Farewell Address and get the facts without color or bias. 
The study of source documents will admit the teacher into the 
inner sanctum of the founders and preservers of the republic. 
Our government is the fairest civic structure ever erected by 
man. The men who planned it, who helped to raise it, built 
not for a day or for personal gain, but for time and posterity. 
How many of our pupils know the thrilling story of Charles 
Carroll? Their knowledge of him is limited to two facts: that he 
signed the Declaration of Independence and that he was a 
Catholic. Yet he was the trusted friend and adviser of Wash- 
ington, contributed large sums of money to the patriot army in 
the hour of direst need. He was the richest man in the colonies 
and by his superior education moulded the thought of the times 
as perhaps no other man did. He was a shining light of what 
pure Americanism should be. 

To inspire our pupils with love and reverence for our country 
let us often recall to their minds that whenever the tocsin of 
patriotism was sounded Catholics have always responded to the 
first call. When the Declaration of Independence was framed 
there were but twenty-five thousand Catholics in a population of 
three millions, or one Catholic to every one hundred and twenty 
persons, yet there was one Catholic among the fifty-six signers 
of that immortal document. A little later when the Articles of 
Confederation were drawn up, two Catholics were among its 
forty-eight signers. When the document that has become the 
model for subsequent free peoples, the Constitution, was formu- 
lated, Catholics numbered only one to every one hundred and 
thirty of the inhabitants, but among the forty names appended 
to it are two Catholics, Daniel Carroll and Thomas Fitzsimons. 
When the world war called for a show of hands we composed 
about eighteen per cent of the population, and fairly reliable 
statistics prove that men of the Catholic faith formed from 
thirty-five to forty per cent of the army and navy. These few 
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facts prove that Catholics have always given names and numb: +s 
to every patriotic cause far above their proportion of the poy 1- 
lation. 

LOCAL HISTORY 


Ask the pupils where the first settlement was made in tie 
State, in the county, in the locality where they live. Is the 
first house still standing? You will immediately arouse curi- 
osity and local pride. Is there any monument or marker o/ 
historic interest in the vicinity? Have the pupils visit it an 
make a report on what it commemorates. Old headstones in thc 
village cemetery, parish records, and files of old newspapers in 
the local library are mines of local historic information. Does 
any veteran of the Civil War live near the school? Get him to 
attend an assembly of the school and, maybe, to tell how the 
boys of the neighborhood went forth in ’61 to defend the union 
The words of the old hero will impress the pupils and teach 
them more patriotism in a few minutes than weeks of wear 
class teaching. Is there an old battleground, Indian trail, stage 
coach route, haunt of pioneer or early missionary nearby? Take 
the pupils there on a Saturday or a holiday morning and have 
them view where history was made and enact again the days of 
long ago. Children are natural actors and imitators. They 
revel in the dramatic. They demand life and action. In the 
hands of a teacher who knows and loves local history the dead 
past is made to live again, the distant past appears as present, 
the ideals of the makers of our country become a part of the very 
thought of the pupils. Local history, also, supplies interesting 
material for oral and written compositions. 


HOLIDAYS 


Nearly all our State systems make obligatory a patriotic cele- 
bration on the eve of the various holidays. A whole literature 
of song and story has grown up about Columbus, Washington, 
Lincoln, Memorial Day. Prepare a program of recitations, 
songs, and compositions for the class or general assembiy of the 
school and invite some man known for integrity of life and 
eminence in civic affairs to address the school. One of the aims 
of history is to throw light on the great problems of govern- 
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ment and life. And who can do this better than the legislator 
who helps frame the laws under which we live or the judge who 
interprets the laws and sees enacted daily before him the great 
drama of real life? Such celebrations and occasional talks en- 
large the viewpoint of the school and help pupil and teacher to 
take their rightful place in the civic life of the neighborhood. 


PATRIOTIC SONGS 


Some one has said you can trace the history of a neople in 
their national songs. Though America is rich to profusion in 
patriotic poetry, one of the charges brought against us is that 
we do not know our national songs. Let this be true no longer ; 
let our great patriotic poems, State songs, and national songs 
form part of the grade work in every American school. They 
will add to the lesson vitality, culture, pleasure, and whole- 
some patriotism. The Star Spangled Banner is an epitome of 
the hopes and fears of our people during their second war for 
freedom. It embodies more national sentiment and more his- 
tory than any other set of words of equal number. If ihe class 
is studying the war of 1812 it would be a rich opportunity lost 
if the Star Spangled Banner was not recited or sung. The true 
poet is always a great teacher. He recalls the past or visions 
the future and then paints the picture with an economy of words 
that makes a phrase or sentiment a permanent part of the ideals 
of the people. I shall here mention only a few of the many 
songs the history teacher may use*with profit: “The Flag of the 
Free’; “America, the Beautiful’; “Dixie”; “Where the Flag Is 
Full of Stars”; “To Thee, O Country”; “My Old Kentucky 
Home’”’; “The Flag of Our Skies”. 


CLASS HISTORY LIBRARY 


Supp'ementary reading forms a part of every modern course 
of study. Nowhere can it be used to greater advantage than in 
the history class. If the school has not a library, the public 
library can be utilized and no school is so poor that each class 
cannot have a few well chosen books for reference. The fewer 
the books in the class library the easier it will be for the teacher 
to direct the pupils to read what is of real value in connection 
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with the lesson under consideration. Short poems or speech«s 
that supplement the text-book should be memorized or at least 
read in class. In the very first chapter of the history the pupil 
will read the dry facts of the Great Discoverer’s first voyage 
and will, perhaps, not advert to the lesson in perseverance which 
that voyage teaches. But let the class recite Joaquin Miller's 
“Columbus” and the noble words “Sail on” will be for him a 
spur in the hard tasks of life. Do you wish your pupils to sym- 
pathize with the oppressed in every land and to know that in 
times past a conquered people were as pawns in the hands of the 
conqueror? Have them read “Evangeline” as they study the 
expulsion of the Acadians. The Revolution will have a new in 
terest for the boy who recites “Paul Revere’s Ride” or Emer- 
son’s “By the Rude Bridge That Arched the Flood”, or “The 
Song of Marion’s Men”. Again, can the pupil readily forget 
. the time, the place, the occasion, the civic ideals of its author, 
if he declaims the Gettysburg address? Such side studies give 
the spirit of history. 
EXAMINATIONS 


While the teacher does not teach with a view to examina- 
tions, they are necessary to ascertain the pupil’s knowledge, 
ability, and growth. A short daily quiz of one, two, or three 
written questions is an excellent means to accustom the pupil to 
exact thinking, to prepare him for the more formal monthly or 
term examinations, and to give him practice in written expres- 
sion. If the short quiz were in daily use there would not be so 
great mortality in formal examinations. Apart from lack of 
ability or want of study on the pupil’s part, the causes of failure 
may be set down as four in number. First, faulty or poorly 
worded questions. The question should be short, concise, clearly 
worded, definite. The teacher must keep in mind that the ques- 
tions are for pupils in the formative period and not for high 
school or college students. Never fire a broadside question that 
asks for the when, where, how, and why. Such a question con- 
fuses by the variety of its many parts. The second cause of 
failure is innocency of words. Some recent history text-books 
have at the end of each chapter a vocabulary of new words. 
Unfamiliar or technical words should be placed on the board 
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as they occur in the lesson and the pupils should learn to spell, 
pronounce, and define them. Unless the enlargement of the 
pupil’s vocabulary keeps pace with the history teaching, he will 
in a vain effort to say something seize upon the words of the 
question and give a hopelessly confused answer. A third cause 
of failure is confusion of knowledge through lack of attention 
and indiscriminate reading. To read properly is to interpret 
speech, to lay hold of the treasures of the printed page. This 
requires thoughtfulness, understanding, effort. The boy who 
has caught the fashion of indiscriminate reading sweeps his 
glance over the examination question as a whole and misses alto- 
gether or fails to mark the crucial words. Unfortunate and un- 
familiar similarities especially in biography are a fourth cause 
of failure. To remedy this let the teacher take special pains to 
distinguish names and terms that through a likeness in soun4, 
spelling, or meaning may easily lead to confusion. 


STATE COURSES 


Many of our State courses in history discriminate against 
Catholics. The authors of the courses may not intend to do so, 
but bias, prejudice, and ignorance die hard. As soon as a State 
syllabus appears, it should be carefully scrutinized by Catholic 
teachers, whether they use it in their own schools or not, and its 
omission of Catholic names made known to the proper author- 
ities. It is the duty of the Catholic teacher to insist upon the 
truth for every child in every school of the State. Write a 
friendly criticism to the State superintendent and do not forget 
to make use of the press for the same purpose. It was constant 
agitation in the press that gave Barry the place he now has in all 
modern text-books. 

The examination of a syllabus for the schools of one of our 
great States with a very large Catholic population revealed the 
fact that the Father of the American navy was not once men- 
tioned. The omission would not be so noticeable if the syllabus 
did not minutely prescribe each lesson for every one of the four 
years course even to the number of lessons for each topic. 
Three lessons were assigned to Paul Jones; not one to Barry. 
The supplementary reading list for each topic mentioned five 
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lives of Jones but not a single work giving any account of Ba’ ry, 
That syllabus has been in use for a number of years and | do 
not recall a single protest from any Catholic source. There : re, 
no doubt, many such syllabuses throughout the country. Root 
up the weeds of error wherever found and plant therein ‘he 
flowers of truth. 

PATRIOTISM 


Patriotism is a character and spirit shaped by national ideals. 
In this paper it has been mentioned only casually, for to teach 
American history without imbuing the pupils with its spirit, 
patriotism, would be like teaching religion without instilling 
piety. No one has firmer faith in the ultimate world triumph of 
American ideals than the Catholic teacher. True patriots are as 
active in peace as in war. Whoever is helping to create a riglit- 
eous active civic conscience, who thinks as constantly of duties 
as of rights, is fulfilling the highest obligations of citizenship. 


“Lift high the Cross, unfurl the Flag, 
May they forever stand 

United in our hearts and hopes, 
God and our native land.” 


DAILY LOYALTY PLEDGE 


I believe it to be my duty to love my country; to support its 
Constitution ; to obey its laws; to respect its flag and to defend i 
against all enemies, for 


I Am An AMERICAN CITIZEN. 


DISCUSSION 


Stster Rose Anita, St. ErizApetH CoLiece: The teaching of Amer- 
ican history should stimulate patriotism, which to-day is but another name 
for Americanization ; but let it be true patriotism such as is implied in the 
Declaration of Independence and the Constitution of the United States. 
Patriotism, being love of country, should embrace all that is embodied in 
the word; an appreciation of the institutions of our country, pride in the 
history of our veople, faith in our fellow men, belief in liberty, equality 
and justice, and obedience to the laws of our government, deepest loyalty 
to country based on loyalty to God. 

The day has come when it is necessary to pass beyond mere symbols, 
to do more than teach the children to salute the flag and recite the Amer- 
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ican creed. They must be taught obedience to laws and respect for gov- 
ernment; they must be taught to love this beautiful land of ours with a 
love so strong that they will sacrifice their lives for it. Patriotism to 
be real and enduring must be the voluntary offering of a soul filled with 
the noblest and most generous impulses. Its animating force must pro- 
ceed from within; be bred of the spirit that lives and makes the true 
patriot —the loyal citizen — possessed of moral strength; not the product 
of a superficial patriotism which is merely lip service and which too often 
breeds but selfishness and discord. 

Training in patriotism should begin when the child enters the school- 
room. It should be inculcated by the teacher in the form of history 
stories of adventure, and pictorial and dramatic biographies of heroes, 
which always appeal to the child’s imagination, furnishing pointed ex- 
amples of obedience, kindness, unselfishness, and courage. To hold the 
interest and attention of the child, the teacher must be enthusiastic; make 
the story live by means of the personal element. The teacher will find 
the question method a help, in that it stimulates thinking on the part of 
the child. This is especially the case in the primary grades where the 
young mind takes in far more than it can express. Here is the place to 
inculcate the spirit of obedience to parents and to lawful superiors, to 
teach the child to respect and obey the laws of the school, of the city, 
the State and government. Poems, songs and dramatizations are power- 
ful aids to foster patriotism in the children of the primary schools. 

In the intermediate grades of our elementary schools the teaching of 
history offers a fruitful field for sowing the seeds of patriotism and the 
moral virtues, setting forth the sterling qualities of self-control, unselfish- 
ness, and courage of the great discoverers, explorers, and first settlers 
of our country. Here the true teacher inspires as well as instructs, and 
in imagination accompanies the discoverer or explorer in his great ad- 
venture, sharing his suffering and privation, enjoying his success and 
triumph. Maps can be utilized to show the territories explored by the 
different nations, and the routes taken by the pioneers in their westward 
march. On the map of North America are written the hopes, aspirations, 
discouragements, failures and successes of Spaniard and Frenchman, of 
Swede, Hollander and Englishman, of friar, fur-trader and lumberman, 
of frontiersman and immigrant, of political refugee and religious en- 
thusiast. The self-sacrificing spirit of these men made them adapt them- 
selves to new and untried conditions. Our children should be familiar 
with the names of Columbus, Cartier, Coronada, DeSoto, La Salle, 
Champlain, Lerd Baltimore, and the zealous missionaries, Fathers Mar- 
quette, Juarez, Las Casas, Martinez, Rogers, and other pioneers, whose 
spirit lives in the. history of our country. Lessons of true patriotism 
must become a part of the child’s daily routine. It is not the act of a 
day, it is the act of a life-time. The qualities necessary for patriotism, 
therefore, must be the qualities necessary for life. 

In the higher grades the foundations of American democracy should 
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receive special emphasis in the teaching of history and the dutie-. of 
citizenship. Full prominence should be given the proper observance of 
our national holidays; not merely the teaching of patriotic songs or 
declamations on patriotic subjects, but rather the bringing out in strong 
relief the noble element which each holiday is meant to commemorate, 
and which we have reason to believe should tend to develop the moral 
strength of those entrusted to our care—the future men and women cf 
our country. 

It is needless to say in the teaching of history, as indeed in all other 
subjects, the assignment of the lesson and the recitation period are very 
important. It cannot be too strongly emphasized that it is not the cram- 
ming .of indiscriminate facts into the children’s minds that develops 
strong intellectual fibre. The ability to distinguish between what is im- 
portant and what is not, is essential to the teacher’s success. Such 
knowledge breeds enthusiasm and interest; and enthusiasm on the part 
of the teacher will fill the recitation with life. Moreover, the child should 
be taught how to study, kow to concentrate. The teacher should prepare 
the work with the child, otherwise the lesson will not be clearly under- 
stood, and the result will be failure. 

As to the topics selected for study, attention must be called to those 
great forces that have been busy in building up States and establishing 
institutions. To select these topics with care and give them prominence 
is to furnish the pupil with a definite conception of the perspective of 
history. This requires of the teacher judgment and discrimination, the 
exercise of which will train the pupils in right methods of the study of 
history. Since these forces deal with events which furnish the back- 
bone of history, they should be thoroughly learned and clearly understood, 

The study of industrial history should receive much attention. The 
growth of history is largely the result of geographical conditions, so it is 
important that the children cultivate the habit of associating every fact 
of history with its physical environment. 

Supplementary reading is a vital factor in the work of the grades, It 
will give the child a wider point of view. Books, like people, are not 
always trustworthy, therefore it is absolutely necessary for the teacher 
to: guide the child in the choice of reading matter. It is suggested that 
the pupils write essays on the historical stories they read. This will help 
them to read intelligently and will also furnish excellent material for 
language work. Attention should be called to the value of explaining 
much of American history by referring to contemporaneous events in 
European countries. Current events are of invaluable assistance to ac- 
quaint the child with the problems of the day, and to enable him to 
solve them. 

Children should be constantly reminded that Catholic patriotism is 
written indelibly in our country’s history. In our struggle for liberty the 
most ardent patriots in the Revolutionary War were Catholics. In every 
battle of the republic, from the struggle for Independence to the present 
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time, Catholics have done their part nobly; and our children should be 
taught to look with pride on their deeds of valor and heroism which are 
treasured in the archives of our country. 

Moral citizenship is the soul of the republic; intelligent citizenship is 
needed for its growth and development, both cembined make ideal citizen- 
ship — patriotism. Children in the seventh and eighth grades should be 
instructed in the principles on which our government was founded. The 
doctrine that all men are created equal needs to be clearly explained, as 
guaranteeing equal opportunity and equal rights before the law to all 
citizens of the republic, and to kncw that the Hand of God raised 
up this nation to be a refuge for the oppressed of every land: 
that our freedom is founded on justice and humanity, and that under 
the protection of our starry banner religious liberty has found a home. 
Freedom of education, also, is a right as sacred and as precious as any 
of those for which our forefathers laid down their lives. It should be 
impressed upon our children that socialism and anarchy are among the 
greatest enemies of our country, and that liberty of speech and freedom 
of the press should be carefully distinguished from license. 

That other principle that governments derive just powers from 
the consent of the governed, is the foundation of democracy and needs to 
be engraven upon the minds of the future citizens of our republic. The 
adoption of the principle — love of humanity — was a supreme act of con- 
fidence in man. In our hands is the making of those whose citizenship 
must be intolerant of injustice, prejudice and oppression. 

Selfishness is not compatible with patriotism, for selfishness kills the 
spirit. Public good should be put above private gain, and everything 
viewed in the light of the common good. Our boys and girls, the future 
voters of our country, should be impressed with the responsibility in- 
cumbent on each citizen not only to cast his. ballot, but to cast it intel- 
ligently, honestly, and for the best interests of their nation. 

Fnally since the glory and strength of the republic is in the virtuc of its 
people, we should impress upon the child that he is not a creature of 
time but of eternity; and that private and civic virtues are demanded of 
him; that his citizenship is based on duty and conscience, and that the 
true patriot is a man of strong, sterling, Christian character; one who 
has ever before his eyes, God and country; who lives in his private and 
public life according to the principle of Divine Wisdom: — “Seek ye first 
the Kingdom of God and His Justice, and all things else shall be added 


unto you.” 


BrotHer Puixir, F. S. C.: The aim of history-teaching should be to 
make good patriotic citizens of the children taught, to make them social 
beings having due regard for the rights and interests of others and less 
selfish in their own character. A child moulded to this standard must as 


a consequence become a good citizen. 
To guarantee the end of history teaching many idings are to be con- 
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sidered as the proper means. First is the teacher. We have established 
in this country and maintain at enormous expense and sacrifice a system 
of schools in_ which our holy religion may be taught our childre: by 
men and women who believe and love every principle of the docirine 
which they seek to impress upon the minds and hearts of their pupils, 
Is it not to some extent as important that patriotism and citizenship be 
taught by persons who have the same faith in, and love for our country 
and its institutions? I believe that it is. However, I do not assert that 
citizenship is essential in the teacher but | do say that it is very desirable, 
Many of our religious teachers in the past, especially our Sisters, have 
not considered citizenship a necessary accomplishment to do good and 
successful teaching, yet their devotion and loyalty to the Stars and Stripes 
and all that our flag stands for was not surpassed by any native-born 
citizen. Religious teachers to-day are no less patriotic and loyal than 
those of the past, but conditions are such in our times that in order to 
demand the respect and confidence to which we are justly entitled, | be- 
lieve it is important that all teachers in our schools make profession of 
their loyalty by assuming the rights of citizenship. This condition how- 
ever, will not itself make for successful teaching of patriotism, but 
it will be a sign that our teachers have the courage of their convictions 
and when they speak of our country as a land of freedom where there 
is equal opportunity for the advancement of all, their own lives will be 
a proof that they have faith in their teaching. 


So 


Another element that enters largely into the successful teaching ot 
history is the text-book. Some may say that a good teacher can impart 
knowledge with any book. This may be true and while we generally 
presume that all teachers are good, yet we must admit that some of us, 
at least, are only relatively so, But granted that all are equal to their 
obligations in this respect, nevertheless they need a guide and this should 
be the chief purpose of the text as far as the teacher is concerned. To 
the child the text-book means something more. For many of them it 
will be the only book on American history they will ever read and dur- 
ing the plastic period of their schooldays when their minds are unfold- 
ing, and lasting impressions are being made, it is highly important that 
the text-book in history should be the best obtainable. It should be free 
from religious prejudice and without any propaganda contrary to the 
principles of a free democracy enunciated in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and of our American Constitution. The important part played 
by Catholics in the making of our history should be emphasized in order 
that our pupils may appreciate the fact that Catholic citizens in this 
country have a right claim to “the blessing of liberty for themselves and 
their posterity” for which purpose the Constitution of the United States 
of America was ordained and established. At the present time we have 
at least two very excellent text-books in United States history by 
Catholic authors. Dr. Lawler’s Essentials of American History, Ginn & 
Co., and Dr. McCarthy’s flistory cf the United States, American Book 
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Co. These or books equally as good should be the only ones used in our 
schoois. 

Published charts and blackboard diagrams are useful in the teaching 
of this subject but at best they contain only dates and other dry facts. 
Their usefulness is necessarily limited unless the teacher supplement 
them with intelligent instruction. Only the important dates and events 
should be memorized. It is of more importance that children be taught 
the cause and the results of war than that they memorize the names of 
the battles with their dates and geographical locations. Pictures of 
distinguished Americans will atso be found useful in the teaching of 
history. Children and especially boys are -easily interested in the lives 
of military heroes, but an effort must be made to convince them that 
there are statesmen, merchants, scientists, educators and churchmen 
whose lives were as heroic as any military genius the country has known. 
Without the aid of such men as Charles Carroll, Benjamin Franklin 
and Robert Morris, Washington might have failed to bring the Revolu- 
tionary War to a successful end and the fruits of his victory would 
mean little to our generation had he not been possessed of those qualities 
of the statesman which enabled him to guide the Ship of State through 
the most perilous years of our national existence. 

The study of history should produce in our pupils a spirit of patriot- 
ism which would eliminate the element of self interest in their character, 
and render them sound social beings guided by experience of past gen- 
erations, the wisdom of reason and the influence of religion. No in- 
dividual or class of individuals should be considered or consider them- 
selves privileged under our government. The history of our country 
is replete with events which in number and grandeur are big enough 
to go around with a liberal allowance for all. 

In classes where civics is taught the Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution should be read throughout in the course of the school 
year. These two immortal documents. have had little signification to 
many of our people, because schools have forgotten that they exist. I 
once heard a professor of history in one of our universities state that 
a large percentage of the young men entering his classes had never be- 
fore read either and yet they form the very basis upon which our gov- 
ernment is founded. 

The. Catholic Church has always: taught the fundamentals of true 
citizenship. She has ever stood for any form of government which de- 
rived its just powers from the consent of the governed, and in the face 
of tyrants she has ever insisted that all men are endowed by their Creator 
with certain inalienable rights, the princinal of which are life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness. 

These. are truths our children should be taught if we would make 
them truly patriotic citizens who will ever be ready to make any sacrifice 
to preserve for their posterity the priceless heritage of freedom in- 
herited from our fathers. 











THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE CATHOLIC SENSE 


VERY REVEREND EDWARD A. PACE, D. D., THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 
OF AMERICA, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The subject of this paper has a special significance at the 
present time when the world is struggling back to order and 
the builders of the social structure are seeking a sure founda- 
tion. It is only in the Catholic Church, in her teachings and 
principles, that such a foundation can be laid. This has been 
so strongly emphasized by our hierarchy in their recent Pastoral 
Letter that further argument or insistence would be superfluous. 

What is needed, however, is an earnest and vigorous response 
to the call of our ecclesiastical rulers. Their words of exhorta- 
tion and warning will have practical effect in proportion as the 
minds of the faithful are quickened with a really Catholic sense, 
with what the Pastoral sets forth as the “Catholic spirit.” In 
fact, we may say that the chief aim both of the Pastoral Letter 
and of the organization effected by the hierarchy is the devel- 
opment of the Catholic sense and through it the coordination 
of all our Catholic activities. For it is evident that an external 
unification of our forces will be of little avail unless it be 
strengthened by the bond of the spirit. 

On the other hand, the duty and privilege of developing that 
spirit lies in great measure with our Catholic educators. To the 
school in particular the Church looks for such an instruction 
and training of her children as will imbue them not only with 
knowledge of her doctrine and laws but also with that abiding 
quality of mind which we characterize as the Catholic sense. 
To impart this, to intensify and direct it, should be the ultimate 
purpose of our teaching. Unless that purpose be attained, our 
efforts, however successful in other respects, will fall short of 
what the Church expects. We must provide knowledge and 
secure the development of power and fit our pupils for citizen- 

(354) 
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ship. But what we have to do above all else is to inform the 
mind, to permeate it, to fill it through and through with such 
habits and dispositions that it will think and feel and act in 
unison with the Catholic Church. Doing this, we shall accom- 
plish in marked degree the purpose for which our schools exist. 
We shall cooperate efficiently with the aims of our hierarchy 
and realize, so far as in us lies, the express desire of the Holy 
Father. 

Since we are now dealing with a matter of common interest, 
let us at once endeavor to reach a common understanding as to 
what we shall mean by the Catholic sense. . Agreement on this 
point is obviously needed before we can formulate plans or 
methods of development. And it is all the more necessary be- 
cause the words “Catholic sense” are open to so many different 
interpretations. 

First, then, as I now understand it, the Catholic sense is 
not the collective thought or belief of the Church as authorita- 
tively defined, but rather the attitude of the individual mind 
loyally accepting and faithfully reflecting what the Church 
teaches and enjoins. To that consensus it is related somewhat 
as the virtue of faith is related to the sum total of revealed 
truth. And as faith so considered is the habit of each believ- 
ing mind, so the Catholic sense is a mental habit of the individual 
Catholic. 

Second: It is not a separate faculty or mode of activity, 
coordinate with other mental powers. It is a disposition of the 
soul which impregnates the various faculties of cognition and 
feeling and action. Primarily, it affects perception and judg- 
ment. It is quick to detect the bearing of events, situations and 
movements upon the welfare of the Church. It appraises them 
by standards which the Church has established in her doctrine 
and laws. From discernment and judgment it passes into joy 
or anxiety, into hope or’fear, into satisfaction or indignation, 
according as the interests of the Church are advanced or imper- 
illed or hindered. With feeling astir, yet under the control of 
judgment, the Catholic sense is ready for action, looking for a 
sign from the leaders, eager to cooperate, happy in what others 
accomplish for the cause. Like charity, it envieth not, is not 
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puffed up, because, in the light of what the Church requircs, all 
else seems insignificant, all else indeed is of value only so far 
as it gives proof of devotion to the Church. 

Third: The Catholic sense is not confined. to the interests of 
the Church in any one place or section or country. It is free 
from the “weakness of localism” which the Pastoral deplores, 
It is concerned with whatever concerns the Church. It includes 
in its view all nations, all races, all problems and issues and 
undertakings, whenever and wherever Catholic interests are at 
stake. However humble its own station, however modest its 
space of endeavor, such a mind realizes that it is one with the 
great body of Catholic believers and united with them under one 
head for the achievement of the highest and holiest aims. 


Fourth: The willingness to set aside personal considerations 
and advantages if the good of the Church demand such a sacri- 
fice. The Catholic sense is a disposition of the individual mind, 
but it is not self-centered or self-seeking. It lifts the individual 
above himself, yet preserves his initiative, stimulates his abilities, 
consecrates them to the service of religion. This devotion which 
eliminates selfishness and absorbs the individual in worthier pur- 
suits for the furtherance of God’s kingdom, is an unmistakable 
evidence of faith and zeal. It may fairly be called the triumph 
of the Catholic sense. 


Fifth: The Catholic sense springs from love of Christ’s 
Church. This it is that keeps perception alert, steadies judg- 
ment, kindles feeling, prompts, directs and sustains action. It 
goes beyond what duty prescribes, but it does not go blindly or 
recklessly. It follows the guidance of intelligence, it grows with 
knowledge, it widens out sympathy and it holds enthusiasm 
true to the path which lawful authority marks out. It does all 
this because it sees in the Church the continuation on earth of 
the mission of Christ. It realizes with St. Paul that the Church 
is the very body of Christ which He so loved that He gave Him- 
self for it, purchasing it with His blood. The Catholic sense, 
therefore, in the last analysis, is the manifestation through 
thought, feeling and action of the love with which the Catholic 
heart is kindled for the Church as it is for Christ himself. 
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How then is this Catholic sense to be developed? We might 
answer forthwith: By all those means which build up the Cath- 
olic life in general; by instruction from the pulpit, by the re- 
ception of the Sacraments, by practices of devotion, by -enlisting 
the faithful in’ various works of charity. These indeed are 
essential; but just now we are interested in the educational phase 
of the problem; and so our question takes the form: What 
should be done in the school to develop the Catholic sense? 
What agencies and methods should be employed? What mod- 
ification, if any, is needed in organization, curricula or text- 
books ? 

I shall not attempt to answer all these questions, because I 
think that some of them will be more readily and more satis- 
factorily answered by teachers in whom the Catholic sense has 
developed along with their educational experience. For it is 
quite plain that the attitude of the teacher is of vital importance 
in this as in all the other activities of the school. I venture to 
say that in some respects it is more important for the develop- 
ment of the Catholic sense than it is for any other educational 
purpose. In handling the ordinary subjects a teacher of ability 
can apply methods taken over from non-Catholic systems and 
apply them to good effect, without any reference to things Cath- 
olic and consequently without in the least arousing the Catholic 
sense in the pupil. Such instruction will have its uses; but it 
will not serve our purpose. It has too much of a neutral tint. 

A teacher, on the contrary, who combines with trained ability 
the Catholic sense, will find countless opportunities to awaken 
that sense in her pupils. Now by explicit statement and again 
by suggestion, she will impress the minds of the children with 
those characteristics of the Church which attract admiration 
and love. She will show both in her own work and in her refer- 
ences to other systems the superiority of Catholic education as 
a preparation for complete living. She will avoid the mistake, 
which is still committed at times, of looking, or even of pointing, 
to purely secular systems as the only source of perfection, the 
one determinant of values and the final authority whose ap- 
proval is to be won at any cost. She will discern, with her Cath- 
olic sense, just how far it is safe to go in bargaining for advan- 
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tages which in the long run may prove detrimental if not fatal 
to the very cause for which her school exists and to which she 
has been consecrated by the Church.’ 

The avoidance of such errors is no sign of narrowness. We 
all recognize that our Catholic schools can be improved. We 
give credit freely to every one who contributes somewhat to the 
progress of education. We do so the more confidently because 
we know that, as regards the basic principles.of education, we 
are in the right. It is through the application of those principles 
to: the details of our work that we shall improve our schools 
from within and adopt, with greater profit, the good things that 
come to us from other sources. By this means also we shall 
prove our consistency in making religious and moral training the 
essentials of Catholic education. It is good and necessary that 
we admit our shortcomings. But we need not go in the way of 
Esau. 

Turning now to the question of method, I would first note 
that the development of the Catholic sense should proceed from 
the fundamental principle underlying all true education, viz., 
that teaching must be adapted to the needs and capacities of the 
growing mind. We do not expect that sense to have the same 
form and manifestation in the child as in the adult. It must 
develop from the germinal phase in the mind of the child to its 
full-blown power in the man and the woman. It must unfold in 
accordance with the laws which govern mental development as 
a whole. From first to last it must vitalize all the items of 
knowledge which the mind acquires — whether of nature, of lit- 
erature, of art or of the social order. 

In his books on the teaching of religion, Dr. Shields has 
shown how the germs of religious truth are implanted and how 
they develop along with other kinds of truth. In particular he 
has shown how love for Jesus is to be made the center of the 
child’s thought and feeling. By the use of the same method we 
can arouse in the child that love of the Church which is the 
vital element in the Catholic sense. Those instinctive tendencies 
which lead the child to love its parents, to look to them for food, 
protection, remedy and the models for his imitation, are to be 
modified and transformed in such wise that they will gather the 
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powers of the mind about the Church. Let the child come to 
think of the Church as providing the best things both in the 
spiritual and in the temporal order, as safeguarding our highest 
interests, as binding up the wounds of mankind and as present- 
ing examples of the noblest type. Let these aspects of the 
Church be offered to the child, not in the abstract terms which 
I am here using, but in forms accommodated to the- child’s 
capacity in each stage of his development. He will grow steadily 
in that love of the Church which is the essence of the Catholic 
sense. This is the main thing: to have the child think and feel 
as a child about the Church; to have the youth think and feel as 
a youth; and to have the adult think and feel with the wider 
knowledge and deeper intensity of mature experience. We do 
not want to load the child’s mind with formulas that have no 
meaning for him; nor do we want the adult merely to recall 
childish ideas which he has long outgrown and which are as un- 
related to his actual experience as are the toys of his earliest 
years. The Church should rather be for him an inexhaustible 
object of study, attracting him, delighting him and strengthening 
him as his powers develop and his views of life expand. 

Such a presentation of the Church at successive stages of 
the pupil’s development, falls, naturally, within the subject of 
religion. Where this subject is taught in accordance with right 
method, religious truth is correlated with other kinds of knowl- 
edge, so that even if it be taught in separate classes it is not 
isolated either in the teaching or inthe learning. Applying the 
same principle of correlation, the teachers of other subjects 
establish at every point such a connection between those subjects 
and some feature in the life of the Church that the thought of 
any subject brings forward the idea of the Church. 

An important phase in this process is that by which the pupil. 
is helped to realize the greatness of the Church in her present 
condition; in her organization extending to every part of the 
world; in her laws, her institutions of learning, her social 
activity and her missionary labors. Let the pupil understand 
in its fullness the meaning of the word Catholic and appreciate 
his dignity as a member of the grandest organization on earth. 
As we inspire patriotism by dwelling on the things that make 
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our country great, so by acquainting the pupil with what the 
Church actually is and does, we stir him with virtuous pride in 
the fact that he is a Catholic. This, of course, is a very simple 
procedure; nothing more than a statement of facts. For that 
reason, perhaps, it is not always foliowed out in any measi're of 
completeness. But it would be interesting to learn just how far 
the average high school pupil, for instance, has grasped the idea 
of the Church as a world-wide organization, and as an agency 
for good in every department of human welfare. 

It is necessary to emphasize the beneficent work o: the 
Church in supplying the temporal needs of mankind. There are 
many, no doubt, who would have the Church concern herself 
with only spiritual interests. But such an idea is both foreign 
and detrimental to the Catholic sense. Our pupils should under- 
stand that the mission of the Church is primarily a spiritual 
mission, identical with that of her Founder, and furthermore 
that she has abundant means for its fulfilment. But again, as 
the Pastoral declares, the Church, like her Founder, “has gone 
about the world doing good to all men; and with Him the 
Church can say: ‘the works I do in the name of my Father, they 
give testimony of me... . though you will not believe me, 
believe the works’.” Christ wrought His miracles to supply the 
wants or relieve the sufferings of humanity. At the same time, 
as manifestations of His power they bore witness to His divinity, 
thus inculcating a profound spiritual truth. With like intent 
the Church, in conferring temporal benefits, aims at lifting up 
the souls of men to the higher spiritual plane. By “temporal 
benefits” are to be understood not only those which better our 
material conditions, but also those which meet our aspirations 
for such blessings as freedom, peace, justice and knowledge — 
the very things for which humanity is actually striving. In 
respect of these the Catholic sense is enlightened both by knowl- 
edge of the constitution of the Church and by the lessons of 
history. Take, for illustration, the need, so keenly felt at this 
time, of harmonizing personal liberty with stability of govern- 
ment. The only solution of the problem is the principle of 
authority embodied in the Catholic Church and its rightful exer- 
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cise for which the Church has contended through centuries as 
against the various forms of despotic power. 

Take again the meaning of democracy which is now so widely 
discussed. Set aside the excrescences, the errors and the abuses 
which the term has been made to cover, and bring to view the 
real nature of democracy. It can easily be shown that dem- 
ocracy in the true sense rests on principles which the Church 
has consistently advocated. It can be made plain even to chil- 
dren that there is no democracy of a safe and lasting sort unless 
each citizen observe the moral law and make some sacrifice for 


the general good. 

I pass over such familiar topics as the influence of Canon 
Law on civil law, the preservation of the classic texts, the 
founding of universities, the development of painting, sculpture, 
architecture and music. The plainest historical statement of the 
facts regarding these things is a tribute to the Church. What I 
wish to point out is this: the Catholic who realizes how much 
the Church has done to civilize and refine the world cannot fail 
to admire her; and admiration, in this case, is the preamble 
to love. 

That the Church has not always been repaid with gratitude is 
only too true. The world has not loved her any more tian it 
loved Christ. The story of opposition, conflict and persecution 
is not pleasant reading; but it is instructive. It brings to view 
the diversity in aims and standards which separates the Catholic 
spirit from the secular spirit. The appreciation of this contrast 
will help to develop the Catholic sense. As the child loves his 
mother not only for the benefits she confers but also and even 
more tenderly fer the sufferings she has borne, so the Catholic 
heart, realizing what the Church has endured in the performance 
of her mission, will be stirred to a deeper love commingied of 
gratitude and sympathy. “Let us”, says the Pastoral, “consider 
the splendid courage with which that mission has been accom- 
plished through the centuries, by the witness of martyrs, the con- 
stancy of faithful peoples, the zeal of preachers and pastors, 
the firmness of pontiffs who, amid the storms of error and the 
assaults of worldly power, stood fast in the faith upon the 
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‘assurance given them by Christ: ‘the gates of hell sha!l not 
prevail.’ ” +] 

For us indeed and for our pupils, the men and women whom 
the Church reveres are more than historical personages, more 
than heroes to be admired: they are models for imitation. By 
presenting to the child the achievements of those who have made 
our country great, we arouse the patriotic spirit and develop the 
American sense. Similarly, by making our children familiar with 
the lives and deeds of those who, in any walk of life, have exem- 
plified the Catholic faith and deserved honor of the Church, we 
develop the Catholic sense. Whatever their field of usefulness 
or their degree of sanctity, they were useful and holy because 
they were animated with that sense and lived up to its prompt- 
ings. This is the point that should be stressed when we hold 
them forth as examples. And each example, in accordance with 
the principle of adaptation, should be suited to the stage which 
the pupil has reached in his intellectual, emotional, and moral 
development. 


Of the many lessons which the models of Catholic life sug- 
gest, two call for special mention. One will serve to correct 
the false impression according to which the Catholic spirit, 
though fruitful enough in times long past, has neither force nor 
meaning in the present age. For it can easily be shown that 
adverse conditions, no less than prosperous, afford opportunity 

-- for the manifestation of that spirit in its exhaustless activity. 
Let the changes come as they may — in social, industrial, or 
political life —-they will find the Church prepared, with prin- 
ciples and with living representatives, to exert her vitality for 
‘the good of mankind. Hence the calm of the Catholic sense. 
“The other lesson, equally practical, is of wider significance. 
Our Catholic sense does not make us indifferent to the needs, 

“the sufferings and the aspirations for better things which arise 
“among those who are outside the Church. On the contrary, it 
enables us to discern amid all the confusion of thought and dark- 
ening of counse! the true interests of humanity. It shows us 
where the real evils are and where the remedy is to be found. 
At this time, in particular, it gives us an insight of the situation 
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DEAF-MUTE SECTION 





PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 
Nem York, TuEspay, JUNE 29, 3 P. M. 
The Deaf-Mute Conference was called to order by the Chair- 
man, Rev. Ferdinand A. Moeller, S. J., who opened the meeting 
with prayer. Rev. Hugo A. Dalton, S. J., chaplain for the Cath- 
olic Deaf of New York, was introduced, who in wel! chosen 
words and signs welcomed the members of the Conference to 
New York. 
The Chairman thanked Father Dalton for his kind welcome 
and then addressed the Conference as follows: 


ADDRESS OF REV. FERDINAND A. MOELLER, S. J. 


The members of the Catholic Deaf-Mute Conference are in- 
deed glad to meet in the city of New York. They receive en- 
couragement and inspiration from the consideration of the sp!en- 
did work that has been done and is being done for the Catholic 
deaf in New York. Here apostles for the deaf succeeded each 
other for many years, influencing by their splendid work Cath- 
olic education for the deaf not only throughout the State of New 
York but throughout the land. I need not mention the long list 
of heroic workers here in the cause of the deaf. Permit me, 
however, to mention with grateful remembrance the name of one 
who has, I think, done more for the Catholic deaf than any one 
else, who I may say rejoiced in his own affliction of deafness 
because it permitted his Superiors to set him aside exclusively 
for the care of his beloved deaf; who in God’s inscrutable design 
seemed called too soon from the field where the harvest is great 
but the laborers are few. I refer to that beloved apostle, a friend 
and father of the deaf, good Father McCarthy. S. J. 

There are in the United States fourteen schools for the Cath- 
olic deaf, taking care of about 1273 deaf children. Of these New 
York is taking care of 62t. In the remaining portion of the 
United States, where the Catholic deaf popu'ation is about ten 
times as great, only about 652 are in Catholic schools. From 
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this it is evident that there is a vast field for educational and mis- 
sionary work for the deaf outside the State of New York. To 
bring about greater activity in the interest of the Catholic deaf, 
the Catholic Deaf-Mute Conference was organized in 1908 in 
Milwaukee at the suggestion of the Rt. Rev. Denis O’Connell, 
D. D., and the Rev. Francis W. Howard, LL. D. 

The object of the Catholic Deaf-Mute Conference is to sec- 
ond the zealous endeavors of our beloved shepherds in the care 
of the silent flock of Christ. Sometimes it may be asked: What 
are the results ensuing from the annual meeting of the Confer- 
ence? It may not be possible to determine particular results at- 
tained by any one meeting. That I believe would be impossible 
to determine in regard to the meetings held annually by other 
organizations. .The general results of our meetings have 
certainly been evident. Since the organization of the con- 
férence several new schools have come into being: others have 
been opened; on account of the advertising received by 
the cause of the deaf through its connection with the Catholic 
Educational Association the needs of the Catholic deaf have 
been brought to the attention of Bishops, priests and others 
whose help is absolutely required for success in this educational 
and missionary field. We may hope to see the day when there 
will be at least one school for the Catholic deaf in every 
archdiocese. The study of the sign language and methods of 
dealing with the deaf has been taken up in several seminaries 
and in quite a number of religious communities. The latest 
acquisition to the ranks of apostles for the deaf are some 
students of the Catholic University at Washington. It is worth 
our while, therefore, even at great expense and sacrifice, to 
attend faithfully the annual meetings of the Conference. 

The general subject of the papers for the present meeting, 
as you notice from the program, is the care of the deaf in sev- 
eral dioceses. I wish we could have a paper from every diocese 
or at least from everv archdiocese. I believe we can all learn 
very much from such papers, telling us of the ways and means 
leading to success; of the joys and sorrows experienced; of the 
hardships and pleasures met with; of the discouragements and 
encouragements encountered and of the plans and resolutions 
made for the future. 

One paper on the program may cause considerable discussion. 
I refer to the one dea'ing with the organization of “A National 
Association of the Catholic Deaf.” 

In conclusion, permit me to again thank good Father Dalton 
for his kind words of welcome. I wish also to compliment the 
Catholic deaf of New York on their good fortune in having as 
the successor to Father McCarthy such a true friend of the 
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deaf as Father Dalton. I feel sure that all the Catholic deaf, 
regardless of personal differences, will be loyal and devoted to 
their zealous leader and that all will work harmoniously in the 


great cause of the Catholic deaf, for the glory of God anid the 
one true Church. 


— ———_ —_- -— — 


At roll-call the following were present: Rev. Ferdinand A. 
Moeller, S. J., Kansas City, Mo.; Rev. Henry J. Waldhaus, Sec- 
retary, Cincinnati, O.; Rev. Hugo A. Dalton, S. J., New York 
City; Rev. J. F. Quinn, Hartford, Conn.; Rev. Henry J. Kauf- 
mann, Detroit, Mich.; Rev. P. S. Gilmore, Buffalo, N. Y.; Very 
Rev. Daniel D. Singhs, C. SS. R., Oconomowoc, Wis.; Rev. 
John Scully, C. SS. R., New York City; Rev. John Satine 
Sulpician Seminary, Brookland, D. C.; Rev. Joseph Stadelman, 
S. J., New York City; Rev. P. Fallon, Paris, Ill.; Rev. Michael 
Purtell, S. J., Baltimore, Md.; Rev. H. D. Gartland, Union Hill, 
New Jersey. 

Sister M. Michael, Trenton, N. J.; Sr. M. Stephen Harding, 
Irvington, Md.; Sr. M. Dolorosa, Irvington, Md.; Sr. M. Jad- 
wiga, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa.; Miss Mary Josephine 
Henry, Miss Sarah Murphy, Miss. Alice Dowling, Miss Wini- 
fred Hughes, Miss Mary Kirby, Miss Margaret E. Jones, Miss 
Catherine Carroll, Miss Mary McGourty, all of Westchester, 
N. Y.; Miss Anna Baudin, Miss Mary Garrity and Miss Mary 
Haines, Chicago, Ill.; Sr. Mary Immaculata, Bayonne, N. J.; 
Sr. Regina and Sister Edmund, White Plains, N. Y.; Miss 
Emma Gallagher, Miss Mary F. Austra, Miss Mary Purtell, 
Miss Nellie Costello, Miss E. M. Irving, R. N., Miss Agnes W. 
Dowd, Miss Elizabeth O’Grady, New York City; Miss Cecelia 
Donnelly, R. N., Miss Mary Sullivan, Miss Rose Fagan, Miss 
Margaret Marr, Brooklyn; Miss Agnes Niewoll, Toledo, O.; 
Miss M. Tieken and Miss K. E. Russell, Fordham, N. Y. 

Mr. James F. Donnelly, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Mr. James J. Tully, 
Westchester, N. ¥.; Mr. John F. O’Brien, New York City; Mr. 
Sylvester J. Fogarty, Flushing, L. I. 


The minutes of the St. Louis meeting were approved as 
printed in the Annual Report. 
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Mr. James J. Tully was appointed interpreter for the deaf 
present. The members of the Conference were invited to attend 
an entertainment given by the local Catholic deaf on Wednes- 
day evening in the St. Xavier’s Auditorium on 16th street near 
6th avenue; to visit by automobile on Thursday afternoon the 
Shrine of Our Lady of Solace at Coney Island, and at noon on 
Thursday to pose for a photograph on the steps of the Cathe- 
dral. The invitations were accepted. 

The first paper considered by the Conference was, “A Na- 
tional Association of the Catholic Deaf” written by Miss May 
Katen, (deaf) Chicago, Ill. The chairman read the paper and 
then suggested that a committee of three be appointed to con- 
sider the constitution and by-laws for this new organization. 
The motion was made by Father Kaufmann, and seconded by 
Father Lardner and carried. Fatfiers Kaufmann, Higgins, and 
Waldhaus were appointed, with instructions to report at the 
Wednesday morning meeting. 

The next paper presented, “Caring for the Deaf in the Dio- 
cese of Toledo”, was read by Miss Agnes Niewoll of the Eph- 
pheta Auxiliary, Toledo, Ohio. . 

From the discussion which followed the reading of the paper, 
it was evident that the general opinion was that under the pres- 
ent status of the adult deaf, owing to their education in State 
schools, it was better not to invite Protestants promiscuously 
to Catholic services, but to welcome those who come. . In regard 
to the frequency of religious services it was thought that once or 
twice a month would be sufficient, since many of the deaf must 
come quite a distance to the meetings. It was also suggested 
that the deaf should not be made to feel too-much dependence 
on others. They take more interest when thrown on their own 
responsibility. : 

_ A paper on “The Missionary Field for the Deaf” was read 
by Very Rev. Daniel D. Higgins, C. SS. R., of Oconomowoc, 
Wis. 

During the discussion of the paper there was not a uniformity 
of opinion as regards the necessity of preaching only in signs, 
without speaking at the same time. It was admitted, however, 

that it handicaps the sign maker if he orally expresses what he 
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signs, since often he is obliged to sign briefly and different!y the 
idea expressed orally. The need of more priests in the mis- 
sionary field for the deaf was emphasized by all. 

At 5:20 P. M. the meeting adjourned. 


SECOND SESSION 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 30TH, 9:30 A. M. 

The meeting opened with prayer followed by the reading of 
the minutes which were accepted. 

The Chairman read a letter from Rev. Thomas A. Kirby to 
the effect that Cleveland would be represented at the Confer- 
ence; also a letter from Rev. Thomas F. Coakley, D. D., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., who stated thatyowing to a recent illness he would 
not be able to attend, but would try to send a paper. 

Father Kaufmann, chairman of the committee to investigate 
the constitution and by-laws of the contemplated “National 
Association of the Catholic Deaf” reported that it was the opin- 
ion of the Committee that the constitution and by-laws are not 
sufficiently clear in many points. The constitution and by-laws 
were read and discussed. A motion carried that the constitution 
and by-laws should be returned to the author by the Chairman of 
the Conference with instructions that the vague points be clari- 
fied and then submitted to a future meeting of the Conference. 

The Sisters of Notre Dame in charge of the school for the 
deaf; Chinchuba, Louisiana, sent the following letter giving a 
. brief account of their work: 
= ae Cuincupa Dear-MutTeE INSTITUTE, - 

; ‘CHINCUBA, LA. 
_ DEAR FATHER MOELLER: 

It would be a great-pleasure for our care and myself: to be 
able to attend the Educational Convention but our limited means 
will not permit of our doing so, especially since the Convention 
will be held at a great distance from here. Were it in our power 
to get free transportation we wou!d attend the meeting. We 
shall make an effort in this direction. 

Our teachers will decide this week about the writing of a paper 
and will inform you. We feel that we have not done enough in 
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connection with the meetings of the Deaf-Mute Section but we 
are so poor and our teachers have so much to do that they have 
little time for extra work. Of our fifty-eight pupils, only eleven 
pay tuition and these pay little enough— from $5 to $15 per 
month, 

Our Most Rev. Archbishop is taking a great interest in the 
school and is giving us all the material help he can; but withal 
we have to do all we possibly can to help to support the work 
and it is to the soliciting of this help that much of our time is 
devoted. 

Our chaplain, Rev. J. M. Coulombe, is working very hard to 
make our farm a paying asset. Were it not for the fact that our 
means are so limited we should have many more pupils. Our 
rooms, dormitory, dining room~-and sewing room, are over- 
crowded. The buildings are becoming dilapidated. Should the 
farm of 161 acres prove successful we will be helped in a great 
measure. Our boys and girls are as happy a set of pupils as one 
can imagine. All are eager to return to school at the opening of 
the season. 

With best wishes for the success of the Convention and with 
respectful personal regards, I beg to remain, 

Yours in the Most Sacred Heart of Jesus, 
Sister M. Ava, S. S. N. D. 


Rev. Henry Kaufmann, Detroit, Mich., then read a paper on 
“The Deaf in the Diocese of Detroit.” 

Discussion followed, after which a paper on “Caring for the 
Deaf in the Archdiocese of Cincinnati” was read by Rev. Henry 
J. Waldhaus. 

The discussions of Father Kaufman’s paper and that of 
Father Waldhaus were brief, since many of the points sug- 
gested had been discussed at a previous meeting. Although no 
meeting was scheduled for Wednesday afternoon, the Confer- 
ence decided to convene at 3 P. M. Adjournment followed. 


THIRD SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 30TH, 3 P. M. 


The Chairman called the meeting to order. After prayer the 
minutes were read and approved. The Secretary then read an 
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interesting account of the work done at St. Joseph Deaf-Mute 
Institute in St. Louis by the Sisters of St. Joseph. This being 
the last. paper a discussion as to thé method of teaching the 
deaf the English language, both written and spoken, occupied con- 
siderable time. A letter from Miss Nora Walsh, a deaf lady 
living in Cincinnati, who had the misfortune of losing both arms 
in a machinery accident some years ago shortly after she grad- 
uated from St. Joseph Institute, St. Louis, Mo., was read by 
Father Waldhaus. In her letter she set forth the great need of 
Catholic priests to care for the spiritual needs of the deaf. The 
meeting adjourned. 


FOURTH SESSION 
TuHursDAY, JULY IST, 9:30 A. M. 

The Chairman opened the meeting with prayer. The minutes 
stood approved as read. Father Purtell spoke on the condition 
of the deaf in Baltimore. He laid special stress on the bigotry 
at Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C.; how any minister is 
welcome there to-preach to the students but that a Catholic 
priest is not allowed to speak to the Catholic pupils. Mr. James 
Donnelly (deaf), editor of the Catholic Deaf Mute paper, re- 
ported that the Christian Brothers would be pleased to come to 
the United States from Cabra, Ireland, where they conduct one 
of the finest schools and colleges for the deaf, anc establish a 
College for the Deaf here in the United States. There was con- 
siderable discussion led by Rev. Hugo Dalton, S. J., -as to the 
needs and the feasibility of a College for the Deaf under Cath- 
olic management. It was moved by Father Kaufmann and sec- 
onded by Father Waldhaus, that a committee of three be ap- 
pointed -consisting- of the Chairman of. the Conference, Mr. 
James Donnelly, and one other, to take up this matter with the 
Christian Brothers and see what could be done to establish a 
college in the United States. The motion was carried and the 
Chair appointed Father Kaufmann the third member of this 
committee. 


The Conference was pleased to meet Rev. Joseph M. Stadel- 
man, S. J., who was the pioneer in the work for the deaf in 
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New York City, but who at present is looking after the interests 
of the blind, and is in charge of the Section for the Blind of 
the Catholic Educational Association. He spoke about the work 
for the blind and also his work among the deaf in New York 
City. 

Miss Rose A. Fagen addressed the meeting on the subject of 
books for the deaf.. 

The election followed, and the Chairman and Secretary were 
reelected. 

Father Fallon of Paris, Ill., spoke on the needs of Catholic 
education. Mr. James J. Tully was given a rising vote of thanks 
for his able rendition in the sign language of the papers and dis- 
cussions for the benefit of the deaf persons who attended the 
meetings. 

Adjournment followed. 

Henry J. WALDHAUS, 
Secretary. 











PAPERS 





CARING FOR THE DEAF IN THE DIOCESE OF 
TOLEDO 


AGNES NIEWOLL, SECRETARY OF THE EPHPHETA AUXILIARY, 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


Last spring Father Moeller, whose work among our silent 
friends throughout the country is well. known, gave a mission 
to the deaf-mutes of Toledo. In the course of one of his talks 
to the patrons and patronesses of the Ephpheta Sodality he sug- 
gested that a delegate be sent to this Convention and that an 
account of the work among the deaf-mutes of Toledo would be 
of interest to those attending this Conference. 


There are about one hundred and ten deaf-mutes in Toledo 
of whom about twenty-five are Catholic. On May g, 1916, Rev. 
Henry Kaufmann, who is the spiritual director of a flourishing 
Deaf-Mute Sodality in Detroit, was called to Toledo to assist at 
the marriage of a deaf-mute couple. On this occasion the noble 
hearted priest appealed to Bishop Schrembs to do something in 
behalf of the deaf. He suggested that inquiries be made as to 
their numbers and whereabouts. The Bishop heartily approved 
of the suggestion. Accordingly Rev. E. J. Gehl from St. John’s 
Institute, Milwaukee, was asked to come to Toledo to see what 
might be done for these people who were sorely in need of Cath- 
olic instruction and assistance. 

Father Gehl began his work in November, 1916. He went 
about the city and with difficulty and self-sacrifice brought to- 
gether about ten deaf-mutes. A mission was inaugurated during 
which the Ephphtea Sodality was organized. The Rt. Rev. 
Bishop favored and supported the movement. He officiated at 
one of the evening services and administered Confirmation to 
four adults. In order to make the fruits of the mission lasting, 
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the work amongst the deaf was entrusted to the Jesuit Fathers 
of St. John’s College. Through the kindness of Rev. J. A. 
Weiand, S. J., then President of the College, the students’ chapel 
was placed at their disposal and regular meetings were sched- 
uled for every second Sunday of the ‘month. The work had 
indeed a propitious beginning. 

However, means and ways had to be found*to keep the inter- 
est and zeal aglow. In order to do this, social activities and at- 
tractions had to be provided. The number of deaf was small, 
most of them in very moderate circumstances. The expenses to 
be incurred were great. Whence were funds to be procured? 
We had struck a snag on our onward course. A kind friend 
and patron of the deaf helped us out of the dilemma. Why net 
organize a society of hearing people who would help along the 
good work? Accordingly the project was laid before some Cath- 
olic ladies and gentlemen. They were immediately won over 
and promised to lend a helping hand to the undertaking. They 
assumed the task of defraying all expenses of the social activ- 
ities and of rendering whatever assistance might be required by 
the moderator. A new era dawned for the deaf-mutes of 
Toledo. A society known as “The Auxiliary of the Ephpheta 
Sodality” was consequently organized. The first aim of this 
society was to seek out all the Catholic deaf-mutes of the city 
and to acquaint them with the Ephpheta Sodality. The result 
proved satisfactory. Several stray sheep were won over to the 
fold. 

At first the Auxiliary was composed of only a few, but in 
course of time it was deemed advisable to admit more members 
and to set fixed dues of 50c per year instead of taxing the gen- 
erosity of a few for liberal donations. The sum of 50 cents 
may appear small indeed, but if we think that all the entertain- 
ments and socials must be arranged and defrayed by this noble 
body of ladies and gentlemen, one will readily realize that the 
sum which individuals contribute is by no means insignificant. 

As the society grew steadily and applications for membership 
poured in from all sides, a constitution and some written regu- 
lations had to be laid down in order to insure its future. At 
present this organization ranks foremost in the city of Toledo. 
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The Rt. Rev. Bishop on various occasions has expressed his sat- 
isfaction at the work these good people are doing in behal! of 
their afflicted brethren. The blessing of God rests visibly on it. 
The little shoot has grown during the last four years to a mag- 
nificent tree, the number of actual members being at present 
two hundred and thirty. 

Under the auspices of the Auxiliary, annual missions are 
given to the deaf. An annual picnic is held on Ephpheta Sun- 
day. During the winter months socials, entertainments and ban- 
quets are given in order to keep the Catholics from non-Catholic 
services and doings, 

It is not to be supposed that we have not various difficulties 
to contend with. All of the Catholic deaf have frequented the 
State schools and are consequently poorly instructed in their 
religion. For many years they have been neglected and have had 
no priest to take care of them. Besides, as the Catholics 
are in the minority, they had to depend on their non-Catholic 
brethren for company and social life. Surely this does not exert 
a salutary influence on them. Hence, if the deaf are not as fer- 
vent and exemplary as they should be this must be attributed 
in large part to their environment. 

The main difficulty we have to cope with at Toledo is the 
presence of non-Catholic deaf. Owing to the fact that our 
Catholic deaf are not well-grounded in their own religion, they 
easily give ear to the pleas of their non-Catholic associates, and 
as we know from experience this non-Catholic leaven does not 
mix well with Catholic principles. These difficulties, however, 
will not deter us from trying to promote the cause of our afflicted 
brethren. The path is steep and rugged indeed. We should not 
be discouraged at alternations of success and failure, of hope and 
fear. After cold, inert winter, comes beautiful spring; after 
rainy weather, sunshine; after a storm, tranquillity. We are 
engaged in Christ’s warfare. Success will ultimately crown our 
efforts. The grace of God, which has helped us to begin this 
good work, will also bring it to a happy issue, if we but faith- 
fully and strenuously cooperate. 
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THE MISSIONARY FIELD OF THE DEAF 
VERY REVEREND DANIEL D. HIGGINS, C. SS. R., OCONOMOWOC, WIS. 


It is a common and well-grounded opinion that missions are 
not only a benefit but also a necessity for the people, and this 
notwithstanding the many sermons and instructions which are 
given to them Sunday after Sunday and on other occasions. In 
this paper we shall consider briefly the greater necessity for mis- 
sions to the deaf; the mission, and the missionary. 

Though we find some deaf that have had all the opportunities 
of a complete Catholic education even as their speaking and 
hearing companions, the great majority have not had this benefit 
or good fortune If even hearing people with all the advan- 
tages of a religious education are inclined to forget their re- 
ligious training in spite of daily or weekly preaching and teach- 
ing of their clergy, with greater reason will this forgetfulness 
be found in the deaf, since their opportunities for Catholic edu- 
cation are so limited, and the number of priests who can and do 
preach to the deaf is so very small. Of course the deaf who 
remain near the very few centers of Catholic education for the 
deaf have some opportunity for the preservation of their fervor, 
but the many are so scattered throughout the various dioceses 
that they are deprived of all help. 

Some say: “Teach the deaf to read the lips and they will 
derive the necessary help from the sermons and instructions 
to the hearing people.” Those who speak thus have been de- 
ceived. My dear friends, it would require a superhuman lip 
reader and an extraordinarily good guesser to understand a ser- 
mon delivered in strange words, new groupings, by strange lips, 
with varied articulation, from a distant pulpit, and that without 
frequent repetition. There are few such lip readers. 

Again the deaf are a‘class made up of individuals from dif- 
ferent families of various nationalities and of diverse religious 
beliefs. Few if any of the Catholic neighbors can talk to them. 
Thus the natural desire for social life forces them to mingle with 
persons that are at least indifferent if not hostile to their religion 
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and its practices. Needless to say this militates strongly aga ast 
their remaining true to the little Catholic education which so 
many of our deaf receive in the United States, if they reccive 
any at all. 

Pastors strive to have German, French, Italian missions, for 
those who have not yet learned the language of this couniry. 
These people can learn our language if they desire, and ordi- 
narily have some knowledge of it. But the deaf-mute cannot 
learn to hear, therefore all the more reason for missions in the 
language of the deaf than in any other language. 

Considering these conditions, a few of the many that could be 

_ brought forward, we must admit that there is a greater need 
for missions for the deaf than for any other class. Moreover, 
since the missions to the deaf are not only to revive fervor but 
also to supply the want of religious teaching and instructions, 
they should be given the more frequently. 

How should these missions be given? A deaf person in the 
name of a body of deaf-mutes writes: “We like to have our 
missions given to us just as they are given tq the hearing people, 
distinctively Catholic-and deaf, omitting no ceremony because 
of the fact that we are deaf, and preaching in the sign language 
though some of us are oralists. Most of us lip readers pick up 
the signs outside .of the classrooms, or after we leave schoo!. 
Should we neglect this we would form another distinct class, 
being able to understand neither sermons signed nor sermons 
spoken. We desire our missionary to preach in the signs only 
and in the idiom of the lariguage of the deaf. If he talks and 
signs our attention is divided between his lips and. his hands 
and we become confused, the clearness of the idiom is lost, and 
the number of signs renders it heavy and tedious.” 

This express desire of the deaf and the experience of many 
enable me to assert that the mission should be given in the 
‘signs only and in the idiom of the language. A fluently signed 
sermon in the idiom of the deaf will attract with the force of 
a moving picture show, whilst the sermon signed just as we 
speak in English will be more difficult to attend than the reading 
of a book; and if the preacher tries to speak at the same time, 
the English suffers greatly, and the sign language more. In 
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some localities we find a slight difference in several of the signs, 
but as far as they enter into a sermon these differences are very 
few and can be corrected or treated as negligible. 

There always exists the difficulty of finding the deaf. So 
often the deaf remain unknown even to the pastor himself. 
Inquiry amongst the school children seems to be the best way 
of finding out the presence of the deaf in any parish or town. 
When we have found one, he or she will help us to find the 
others. By keeping in touch with one or the other deaf in 
various places the missionary will find it easy to gather them 
together whenever he happens to be in this or that city where 
no one takes care of them. Missionaries giving other missions 
could do much for the deaf if they had the knowledge of the 
signs. On the easy days of the mission, or on the days imme- 
diately before or after the mission, they could gather them to- 
gether for several instructions or sermons. This would enable 
us to bring the religious help of the mission to the deaf of 
those places even in which there are only a few. 

One circumstance which seems to hinder the work of the 
deaf is the fact that so many of those who have gained the 
knowledge of the signs must be taken away from the field of the 
deaf for other work. Since the deaf are seemingly overlooked 
in this regard, the only remedy appears to be the teaching of the 
signs to so many of our priests that there will always be some 
for the deaf no matter how many are needed elsewhere. 

The missionary himself should love souls and the deaf, 
remembering that in regard to religious care the deaf are the 
most neglected, very few taking care of them, still fewer ap- 
pointed for this work. The missionary should have the spirit 
of Christ in looking for souls, looking for one soul, not giving 
up even when only one or two souls appear to receive the benefit 
of his ministration. He should be cheerful, persevering, and of 
a self-sacrificing disposition, remembering again that when 
working for the deaf he is working for those who are more like 
sheep without a shepherd than any other class of Catholics. 
“Voices crying out from foreign shores for missionaries and 
pastors are heard by many, we should hearken to the silent voices 
in our midst begging the same favor.” 











THE DEAF OF THE DETROIT DIOCESE 
REVEREND HENRY JOSEPH KAUFMANN, DETROIT, MICH. 


Detroit is perhaps the best advertised city of the union. Its 
growth has indeed been marvelous. The population has more 
than doubled itself since 1900. Thirty years ago Detroit was a 
quiet town of modest homes and clean streets; to-day it is a 
manufacturing center that sends its products to the ends of the 
earth. Did Detroit’s spiritual growth keep pace with its ma- 
terial progress? Did the Church meet the many needs, spiritual 
and social, which naturally arise from such an abnormal devel- 
opment? Spiritual progress is seldom abnormal; it is almost 
necessarily slow. Often the Church must begin its mission in a 
new settlement after it has already applied for a dot on the map 
of the United States. 

When Detroit began to grow the Bishop of the diocese, Rt. 
Rev. John S. Foley, was an old man with broken health. This 
circumstance and the fact that the growth of the city had not 
been foreseen, were serious handicaps under which the diocese 
labored for nearly two scores of years. The constructive work 
was reserved for the present incumbent of the episcopal see, 
Rt. Rev. Michael J. Gallagher. He is with us but a short time; 
but even now we see evidences on every side that Divine Prov- 
idence is going to accomplish great things through him. How 
the clergy, diocesan and religious, and the laity have received 
him, may be known best from the manner in which they are 
rallying around their chief shepherd in the drive for the Pre- 
paratory Seminary, inaugurated by him. The objective of the 
drive was four million dollars. The city alone has subscribed 
over five million; and there is every indication that the tota! 
will exceed nine millions —-a sum unrecorded in the annals of 
ecclesiastical finance. Such loyalty to the head of the diocese 
and such a spirit of generosity augur well for the future of the 
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Detroit diocese. Surely it may be hoped that no need, spiritual 
or social, will be left unheeded. 

And this is our great comfort in our humble efforts to look 
after the interests of the Catholic deaf-mutes of the diocese. 
As Detroit has received much unsolicited advertising, so too the 
establishment here of the Ephpheta and its subsequent career 
have been published far and wide by those who are devoted to 
the cause of the silent world. I fear, therefore, that my paper 
will be disappointing, for we have done no big things in Detroit. 
The writer is not the pioneer missioner or worker for the deaf 
of Detroit, as is commonly supposed. The Detroit deaf have had 
four friends in the past: Rev. Stephen Wittliff, Rev. Michael 
Cummford, Father Henneman, S. J., and Father Cordon, C. 
SS. R. I have learned directly and indirectly that for periods 
of one to four years they gave much of their time to the deaf. 
Father Wittliff, now stationed at Brighton, Mich., for four 
years, while assistant at St. Boniface, devotedly cared for the 
deaf, instructing them in their faith, and providing for them 
social entertainment. 

In 1912 I was appointed irremovable rector of St. Joseph’s 
church, Detroit. Before I studied for the priesthood I was 
engaged in the grocery business for three years. During that 
time I made the acquaintance of a number of deaf-mutes. I 
learned to love these people and ever after I retained a warm 
sympathy for their affliction. Being young in years at the time 
of my appointment and expecting to spend my life at St. Jo- 
seph’s, I thought it was my duty to remember my deaf friends, 
as these had been like sheep without a shepherd for many years. 
I obtained the names and addresses of fifty adult deaf through 
Mrs, Eickhoff of Flint. This lady came to Detroit and per- 
sonally called on most of them, inviting them to a mission which 
had been promised by Father Gehl of the St. John’s Institute, 
St. Francis, Wis. This was in October, 1914. Thirty-seven 
responded. The mission closed with general Communion. After 
the Mass breakfast was served by the ladies of the parish, and 
then the Ephpheta was duly organized. Mr. John Heller was 
elected president; Mr. Leon Laporte, vice president; Mrs. 
Rheiner, secretary; Mr. Wm. Japes, treasurer. 
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From the time of its organization the Ephpheta has met :eg- 
ularly every third Sunday of the month. The meetings |st 
from 3 to 5 P. M. The annual picnic is a big event. Several 
social gatherings are arranged during the year. Twice a year 
the Ephpheta members receive holy Communion in a body. Dur- 
ing one winter the writer conducted a sign class. Twenty-seven 
young men and women, brothers and sisters of the deaf, at- 
tended. This class will be resumed next winter. To facilitate 
the confessions of the deaf I had printed confession blanks. 
These blanks were welcomed by the deaf, and they were also 
recommended by Father Klopfer in the Ecclesiastical Review. 
The deaf use the blank just before they enter the confessional. 
The priest tears off the upper part containing the confession, de- 
stroys it in the presence of the penitent, and uses the lower part 
for writing the penance and instruction. 

The writer takes pride in recording two events which give evi- 
dence of the good spirit prevailing among the Catholic deaf-mutes 
of Detroit. On May 21, 1916, the Ephphetans presented their 
spiritual director with a Hamilton gold watch, and on May 1 
last they surprised him with a Ford coupe, which, with the ac 
cessories and an insurance policy cost them $1000. , The Detroit 
deaf-mutes are grateful; it is a pleasure to work for them. We 
have a membership now of 108. The present chairman, Mr. 
William Kerwin Liddy, was elected in 1916. To him is due 
largely the strength of our organization. He has been indefat- 
igable in his efforts to build up the Ephpheta. 


What about the deaf-mute children of the diocese? It is my 
firm conviction that every Catholic deaf-mute child should be 
educated in Catholic boarding schools for the deaf. The Cath- 
olic school for the Catholic child must ever be our slogan. Per- 
sonally I guage a man’s Catholicity by his devotion to Christian 
education. 

Our special slogan must be: The Catholic boarding school for 
the Catholic deaf-mute child. I feel safe to state that if I ap- 
proached the Bishop with the request to open a day school for 
the deaf little ones, he would take steps to comply with the re- 
quest. But the day school is not our ideal. I regard it as my 
special mission to send our children to the boarding schools 
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already established. In fact I consider my efforts in behalf of 
my adult deaf only a means of gaining that influence and -au- 
thority in the silent republic which is essential to accomplish the 
desire of my heart. I feel that in this manner I am serving the 
cause of the deaf best. It is hard to prevail upon the parents to 
send their afflicted children away from home; especially so when 
the parents are religiously indifferent. I am going to do my ut- 
most this and next year to send our children to our boarding 
school; if I fail I shall propose a local day-school. Meanwhile I 
shall look after the religious interests of those within reach as 
well as this is possible with children who have no knowledge of 
the signs. [et us keep the adult deaf in the faith, with God’s 
help; let us make easy the caring for the deaf in the ftiture by 
securing for the children of our day the ideal education which is 
given in our Catholic boarding schools. God bless these schools. 











CARING FOR THE DEAF IN THE ARCHDIOCESE OF 
CINCINNATI 


REVEREND HENRY J.. WALDHAUS, LOCKLAND, OHIO 


Most of the efforts for the adult deaf in the archdiocese have 
been carried on in the city of Cincinnati. What has been done in 
the past has been chronicled in papers at previous conferences. 
The purpose of this paper is to set forth what is being done at 
present. Before taking up the work in Cincinnati I must mention 
the work done at Piqua, Ohio, a city of fifteen thousand in- 
habitants, with some thirty deaf population. The following is 
the account written by Rev. John Brinker in response to a letter 
asking for an account of his work there: 

“In reply to your inquiry, I am glad to state that the arch- 
diocese could get none more able than you to care for this rep- 
resentation. Hence I am pleased to give you all information pos- 
sible. My few efforts can be quickly accounted for. In 1915 
I noticed that in Piqua and vicinity there were quite a number 
of deaf-mutes. I also found out that the Baptist church took 
great interest in them,.so I concluded that what they could do 
I could do. I set to work and studied the signs for a year. Then 
by and by I got acquainted with the people. Finally I invited 
them over to visit me till gradually they were coming once a 
week. In this way I started a general class which later became 
more and more specific. I had eight charter members, but the 
membership grew to twenty, and at one time we had some thirty 
members. Of these only three were Catholics. I then organized 
a society to give publicity to the work. The organization was 
known as the l’Epee Bible Class, directed by the following con- 
stitution : 

“Name: The name of this class shall be called the ‘l’Epee 
Bible Class’ in honor of the Abbe de l’Epee, who is regarded as 
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the father of the sign language. He was born at Versailles, 
France, 1712. 

“Opject: The scope and aim of this class is twofold: 1. To 
give the deaf of Piqua opportunities to be instructed in the sacred 
truths of Christianity. 2. To promote social interest among the 
deaf in the true spirit of Americanism. 

“Membership: Any person of either sex can become a mem- 
ber of this class, irrespective of creed or nationality. 

“Dues: There shall be no dues and all books and literature 
shall be gratis. 

“Meetings: This class shall meet on the second Thursday of 
each month at 8:00 P. M. in the St. Boniface school. 

“Order: The class shall be opened with prayer then follow the 
catechetical instructions. 

“Any question may be put to the instructor. The class will 
close with prayer. Officers: Any person is eligible to office, 

“Finally, when I learned that I had to leave Piqua I made the 
meetings monthly so that perchance I could return. But I am 
sorry to say that after I left Piqua I found it impossible with all 
my missions, to have more than three or four meetings. The 


_ entire class was Protestant with two exceptions and one of these 


was a convert. As to my successor I endeavored to help him. 
He was introduced to the class and the members, and I gave him 
books and literature to assist him. The start was good and the 
time was ripe. I regret that I had to leave. Oh, if the world 
only knew the greatness of the harvest where the laborers are 
few!” 

Father Bartel of Lebanon undertook to instruct by writing 
a deaf man in his parish and succeeded very well in teaching him 
the truths of our holy religion. The instructions were given 
several times a week during the space of ten months. The gen- 
tleman acquired a good knowledge of Christian doctrine. The 
writer made several trips to Lebanon to review the matter with 
him to see whether the instructions had been grasped. 

For the past three years services for the adult deaf of Cincin- 
nati and vicinity have been conducted at St. Louis church, 8th 
and Walnut Sts., on Sunday afternoons, twice a month, except 
during the summer. These services consist of prayers and a fa- 
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miliar instruction in the meeting room followed by Benediction 
in the Church. I found it easier to hold the attention o| the 
deaf in the meeting room than in the Church. This year 
will witness the beginning of a new era for the deaf in Ciicin- 
nati.. The Most Rev. Archbishop will appoint another priest to 
assist me in my work among the deaf and 1 hope to give 
more time to the spiritual and temporal welfare of the adult 
deaf. The temporal welfare of the adult deaf has been given 
serious consideration during the past year. A number of licar- 
ing people have interested themselves in providing for their 
temporal and incidentally also for their spiritual welfare. They 
began by a series of parties given for the deaf which were well 
attended and enjoyed very much. Then they also conducted 
a number of socials to raise money. At present several 
thousand dollars have been gathered. The question is, what should 
be done for the adult deaf. The purchase of a large house ad- 
joining a city park with ball grounds and lake about twenty 
minutes ride from the center of Cincinnati is contemplated, to be 
a social center for the deaf. Just what is to be conducted at this 
social center has not yet been decided upon. 

It is earnestly hoped that before many years we will have a 
missionary for the deaf in Ohio who can look after the interests * 
of the scattered flock. 

St. Rita School for the Deaf is striving to care for the children 
afflicted with deafness. At present the number is limited to 
twenty-four because of lack of room. We hope that this year 
will witness the laying of the cornerstone of the new school build- 
ing. Then it will be our aim to seek out the children afflicted with 
deafness. At present we find this unnecessary because there are 
sufficient applicants to keep the school over-crowded. : 

St. Rita School for the Deaf will care for the children in the 
ecclesiastical province of Cincinnati. 
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WRITTEN BY A VISITOR TO ST. JOSEPH’S DEAF-MUTE INSTITUTE, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


“Ephpheta — Be thou opened” — The command spoken cen- 
turies ago by the merciful Saviour to the man who was deaf and 
dumb, was the first message of hope that had ever been uttered 
for these afflicted members of the human family. Long years 
afterward, one following in the Master’s footsteps, devoting his 
life to the deaf-mutes, found a way out of the silence for them, 
and Abbe de l’Epee became one of the benefactors of mankind. 
He established and maintained a school for their instruction in 
Paris, and his fame spread all over Europe. While his system 
of sign language has been largely replaced by lip reading, still 
Abbe de 1’Epee laid the foundation of education for these sadly 
situated people, made it possible for knowledge to reach their 
darkened minds. 

Among these who imitated the zeal of the French priest, are 
the Sisters of St. Joseph, who have always included the instruc- 
tion of deaf-mutes among their manifold works. In 1836, on 
the invitation of Bishop Rosati, the first convent of the Order in 
America was founded at Carondelet, Mo., and with the original 
community were Sisters fitted to begin their work, which they 
have since carried on so admirably in their St. Joseph Deaf-Mute 
Institute. So to St. Louis belongs the honor of founding the first 
Catholic Deaf-Mute School in the United States. 

Ten years ago the present property at go1 Garrison avenue, 
was purchased. An addition was later built, still the house is 
too small, for the number of children seeking admission is in ex- 
cess of accommodations, and another addition is becoming a 
necessity. The Sisters have the ground, and when they have also 
the means, they propose to erect an annex to contain classrooms, 


_ a chapel and recreation hall. 
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There are at present fifty-six boarders at the school, and 
twenty-five day pupils. Among the latter are boys, but only girls 
are received as boarders, and these hail from Kentucky, ‘lexas, 
Oklahoma, Tennessee, Nebraska, Wyoming, Utah, New Mexico, 
Dakotas and Kansas, as well as Missouri and Illinois. During 
its long life the school has built up a reputation for efficiency, 
equal to any of the State-supported institutions, while surpassing 
them in its care for the spiritual welfare ofthese children, who, 
more than any others, are as wax in the hands of their teachers, 


With a very few exceptions, the Sisters receive nothing from 
the parents or guardians of the children, for board or tuition. 
Many they have also to clothe. In some instances the child has 
come to the Sisters with her pitiful little wardrobe in a small 
basket, or a shoe box. The first thing is, of course, to give her 
an outfit; the next to build up her ill-nourished body; then, the 
long, tedious work of instruction begins. 

If the child is sent young, at the age of five or six years, the 
labor of instruction is lightened. But many parents will not 
admit that their child is afflicted with deafness, and instead of 
placing it where proper instruction will be given, they send it to 
a school for speaking children; thereby making more difficult the 
situation for teacher and pupil, when in the end they must enter 
the child at the St. Joseph or other institution. 

At St. Joseph Institute the children have the full school week, 
with hours the same as in any other school. As feeble minded 
children are not accepted, the different grades are up to the 
standard. Indeed, some public school teachers recently visited 
the Institute, and hearing the recitations of the pupils, declared 
they were above the average of speaking children in the same 
grades. 

As you step into one of these rooms, and see the bright, in- 
telligent faces, the glowing eyes, it is difficult to-realize they are 
different from other children. When at the slow, distinct voice 
of the Sister, a girl or boy rises and goes to the blackboard, the 
impression of the likeness is strengthened; when the sentence 
read by the teacher is swiftly written out, you are astonished to 
be told the child cannot hear a sound. Eyes take the place of 
ears. Watching intently the lips of the teacher, they read the 
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words; and the attention fixed, to the exclusion of all distractions, 
they hold the words in mind in the order spoken, and even when 
the sentence is long, reproduce it, in writing, without error. 

Besides the usual grade work, the children learn typewriting, 
bookkeeping, embroidery, drawing and painting. Their work in 
frechand drawing is highly creditable. It was surprising to hear 
that the demand for St. Joseph Institute pupils in bookkeeping. 
and typewriting is far in excess of the supply. Business men 
find their work accurate, and, by the nature of their condition 
undistracted by what is passing around them, they are able to 
give themselves more entirely to the task in hand. In some of 
the biggest banks in St. Louis graduates of the Institute hold 
positions. 

Many of the boys take up trades, that of baking being es- 
pecially favored; and here they push ahead to the bes: places. 
Sewing, of course, is taught, and the girls are able to make their 
own clothes. They also receive instruction in other domestic 
sciences, and when the Sisters see their girls go out into the world 
they have the satisfaction of knowing that they are well equipped 
for the life before them, difficult as it must be because of the 
barrier between them and the majority of speaking peopte. They 
are self-provident and look out for fhe future. When they 
marry, as many of them do, they prepare themselves for the du- 
ties of the homemaker. They nearly always marry deaf-mutes 
and seldom, if ever, one not at least as well-educated as them- 
selves. 

In Canada a religious order known as the Sisters of Provi- 
dence, receives deaf-mute subjects. Five girls of St. Joseph In- 
stitute, responsive to the divine call, are now numbered among 
the silent Sisterhood, and through the excellent training received 
at their alma mater are happy and successful in their new life. 

In the majority of cases, the affliction is not congenital, but the 
result of disease or accident. Spinal meningitis claims the largest 
number of victims, scarlet fever coming second, and falls third. 
The disease may not be preventable, but it is hard to condone the 
carelessness which subjects a helpless child to a life-long affliction. 
The baby is turned over to the little brother or sister, and the 
hour’s outing may leave it a deaf-mute or cripple. Eventually, 
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science will check the danger from disease; training for mother- 
hood would reduce the number of deplorable accidents. 

But, whatever the cause, the case of the little victim is no 
longer hopeless. The Catholic priest and those who. continued 
his inspirational work have unlocked the door of the darkened 
mind, and science and religion pour on it their light. Yet, never 
was there work calling for greater kindness and patience than 
that of teaching deaf-mutes. At St. Joseph Institute there are 
ten Sisters and three lay supervisors for about eighty pupils. 
Ten or twelve pupils make up the class, for instruction must be 
individual. Over and over again that instruction must be given, 
until finally it has been read by the eyes and registered in the 
brain. Even then it may be lost, and the work must be repeated. 

But notwithstanding its difficulties the Sisters are devoted to 
it. During the existence of the Institute, six hundred and twenty- 
five children have completed the course; gone out into the world, 
no longer helpless, but fitted to take their place, do their work, 
and save their souls. For thought of the spiritual welfare of the 
Catholic children, keeping them in the faith, first sent the Sisters 
of St. Joseph to this work, and in the face of every hardship holds 
them to it. If any religious sentiments would reach him, they 
would naturally be tho8e of his teachers and associates. The 
soul of the deaf-mute is as precious as that of his speaking brother 
in the eyes of God, whatever different estimate the world may 
place upon them. 

St. Joseph Institute is splendidly carrying on its work for God, 
and in the grateful hearts of the hundreds they have redeemed 
from mental and spiritual darkness, the Sisters must find a sweet 
reward. 
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CATHOLIC NEGRO EDUCATION SECTION 





PROCEEDINGS 


New York, TuEsDAy, JUNE 29, 1920 

The members of the Catholic Negro Education Section met in 
Cathedral College, Hall B, at 3 o’clock on Tuesday afternoon, 
June 29. Very Rev. E. A. Pace, D. D., presided. Rev. Charles 
Hannigan, S. S. J., the Secretary, read the minutes of the St. 
Louis meeting and gave an account of the Section’s activities 
during the year. 

The program of the meeting was outlined and routine business 
transacted. 

The first paper read was on “Primary Education and the Col- 
ored People,” by Rev. J. T. Bustin, Executive Secretary, Catho- 
lic Board for Colored Missions, New York City. 

Rev. Timothy B. Moroney, S. S. J., D. D., vice en of 
St. Joseph’s Seminary, Baltimore, Md., read a paper on “Cath- 
olic Secondary Education for Negroes.” 

30th papers were extensively discussed, and many facts of in- 
terest and value to the work for Catholic Negroes were brought 
out. Those taking part in the discussions were Dr. Turney, Mr. 
Eugene Clark, Dr. Pace, Dr. Dickerson, Dr. Moroney and Father 
Hannigan. A great deal of interest was manifested, and those 
present felt that much had been accomplished in promoting edu- 
cational work ‘among colored Catholics. 

During the concluding business session it was decided to 
change the name of the Section to the Committee on Catholic 
Education for the Colored People. Last year’s officers were re- 
elected, as follows: 

Chairman, Very Rev. E. A. Pace, D. D., Catholic University 
of America; Secretary, Rev. Charles Hannigan, S. S. J., St. Jo- 
seph’s Mission House, Richmond, Va. 


Adjournment followed. 
Cuartes Hannioa, S. S. J., 
Secretary. 
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PAPERS 


PRIMARY EDUCATION AMONG THE COLORED 
PEOPLE 


REVEREND J. T. BUSTIN, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, CATHOLIC BOARD 
FOR COLORED MISSIONS, NEW YORK 


THE BEGINNINGS 


As early as 1704 there were a few schools for the education 
of the Negro. They were widely scattered, extending from 
Boston as far south as Virginia, and were for the most part the 
effort of some individual teacher to better the condition of the 
“free colored people” dwelling mostly in the Northern States. 
During the eighteenth and the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century these schools were unaided but also unhampered in their 
work and scope; depending for their efficiency and duration upon 
the life and attainments of their one teacher. 

During the ten years that followed 1825 the Abolitionist move- 
ment grew strong and divided communities on the slavery ques- 
tion, and the colored schools received the first effect of the local 
conviction. Where the anti-slavery sentiment was strong the 
schools for Negroes received support from the churches or philan- 
thropists and even from public funds; but where the contrary 
pro-slavery conviction prevailed, the schools wese closed, often 
with violence, and a ban placed upon all instruction of Negroes. 
The consequence was that where the greatest number of Negroes 
lived there were the least schools. 

In 1829 four colored young ladies of Baltimore opened St. 
Francis’ school near St. Mary’s seminary, which has the proud 
distinction of being the oldest school for Negroes in the country. 
Two years later the Holy See formally approved of a Rule which 
founded the Oblate Sisters of Providence. These holy women 
have been continuously for nearly a century carrying on educa- 
tional and charitable work. In 1842 the Sisters of the Holy 
(390) 
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Family were founded in New Orleans by three colored women, 
for the instruction of young girls of their own race for the 
sacraments. Out of this small beginning grew the second oldest 
Catholic educational system for colored children. 

On September 17, 1861, the American Missionary Association 
established at Fortress Monroe, Va., the first day school for 
freedmen; Mary S. Peak, a colored woman, was the teacher. 
This school was afterwards taken for the foundation of Hamp- 
ton Institute, the first industrial school for colored people. 

Immediately after the Emancipation Proclamation of January, 
1863, schools for the education of the freedmen were established 
in all parts of the South occupied by the Federal armies. Schools 
thus multiplied in Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Arkansas and Louisiana. The Negroes flocked to 
all these schools with an eagerness that has no parallel in the 
whole history of education. The old man sat on the same 
bench with the little boy and wrestled as vigorously to master 
the intricacies of reading. Poverty and even hunger were no de- 
terrents, for to all the Negroes just freed education was a fetich. 
They made up in zeal and earnestness for the deficiencies of the 
schools, and a surprisingly large number obtained the rudiments 
of education. But the schools were individual, separate and 
distinct one from another, and formed no system until the Fed- 
eral government took up the work of reconstruction after the 
close of the war. 

THE FREEDMEN’S BUREAU 


The Freedmen’s Bureau was created March 3, 1865, and 
one of its chief objects was the education of the ex-slaves. 
There are many grave charges laid at the door of this instru- 
ment of reconstruction and these are often urged with bitter- 
ness, but it has been just as stoutly defended by its friends. All 
writers, however, whether friendly or hostile, credit the Freed- 
men’s Bureau with instituting a genuine public school system, 
where before there had been only m&keshifts and make-believes. 
Louisiana was the first of the seceded States to establish a public 
school system for the freedmen, supported by taxation. But 
this was in 1864, and was the personal order of General Banks, 
the military governor of the State. Maryland followed in her 
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constitutional convention of 1864. In 1865 Missouri in: iuded 
Negroes in her public system; in 1867 Alabama and Tennvssee; 
in 1868 Arkansas, Florida and South Carolina; in 1870 Georgia, 
Mississippi and Texas. Kentucky did not establish a public 
school system for the Negroes until 1875, and Delaware noi until 
a year later, 

In the five years of its existence, the Bureau established 4,239 
schools for colored people and expended for education three and 
one-half ‘millions of dollars. Besides this direct result, by co- 
operating with missionary and benevolent associations, it assisted 
in the establishment of thirteen colleges, whose graduates became 
the bulwark of Negro education when segregation forced white 
instructors out of Negro schools. 


The first enrollment in public schools for Negroes in the six- 
teen former slave States and the District of Columbia was made 
in 1876-7 and showed that 571,506 colored children were in 
school that year, which is considerably less than half the schoo! 
population. 


DIFFICULTIES OF A GENERAL NATURE 


The school system for the colored population of the country is 
at most but forty-five years old. Its beginnings were laid amid 
the bitterness and hatred of post-war reconstruction, and was 
forced by a victorious people upon a defeated and broken rem- 
nant. Its young and tender life has been hampered in every 
stage of its development by race prejudice, by sectional hatred, 
by political intrigue and by economic jealousy. The dominant 
ruling class set their face against it. The influence of a kindly 
minority, philanthropy, religious enthusiasm and the life sacri- 
fice of thousands of noble souls have done much for individual 
schools and for favored localities, but for the system, as a whole, 
they have only kept the threatening: noose from strangling its ill- 
fed, ill-nurtured existence. As a nation we have not honestly 
tried to educate the Negro. « 


SPECIAL CONDITIONS 


To understand the schools of any community it is necessary 
to bestow some study upon the population,—its homes, its 
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means of livelihood, its ambitions and its resources, — for out 
of these come the pupils, reflecting their environment, to become 
the material for the school’s activities. Concerning the colored 
population of the country as a whole the most striking fact is 
the preponderance of the rural inhabitants. According to the 
census of I910 approximately 75 per cent of our whole Negro 
population lived in rural communities and on farms and were 
engaged in agricultural pursuits and its allied trades, such as~ 
blacksmithing, wagonmaking and the like. Out of this rural 
portion of the population, comes 80 per cent of all the children 
of school age, i. e., from six to fourteen, leaving but 20 per cent 
or one-fifth of the school children who enjoy the advantages of 
urban and city schools. 


HOUSING CONDITIONS THAT MAR SCHOOL EFFICIENCY 


The housing conditions of the country Negro are wretched. 
The house itself is a one or two room shanty without paint or 
plaster and often wanting a chimney. Few of them have a 
cellar, while in many districts of the South the Negro is not 
allowed to have a glass window for light and ventilation, but 
must content himself with a wooden slide in its stead. But 
worse than the material house is the fact that no homemaker is 
left during the working hours of the day, to take away the 
cheerlessness of these hovels, for in many counties of the Black 
belt, ninety-six women out of every one hundred are forced by 
economic conditions to be bread-winners. Children thus de- 
prived of a mother’s influence and left to the chance companion- 
ship of the family dog or cat, make poor material for the efforts 
of the best equipped teacher. 

In the cities, the colored population is forced to dwell in the 
oldest and most dilapidated parts of the renting districts. These 
dwellings were at the time of their building as sanitary as the 
average house was fifty years ago, but having no attention paid- 
them since either by owner or by municipal authority, they have 
become frightful. Then the high rents and the low producing 
power of the average Negro family forces a crowding of room- 
ing space that makes study almost impossible. Many children 
possessed of ambition and talents rise above these surroundings, 
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and through parental sacrifice obtain an education, but ‘he ex- 
traordinary is not within the reach of all. 


ONE-HALF THE CHILDREN NOT IN SCHOOL AT ALL 


In the public schools of the South where segregation is the 
law as well as the custom, two school systems must be main- 
tained, one for white and the other for colored children. ‘ut in 
the working out of the dual program there is a very great dis- 
parity between the two schools. Attendance is the most impor- 
tant of these differences. A poor crop may make it impossi))le to 
provide sufficient clothing and shoes for the children; and the 
public funds may be insufficient to pay the teacher; a competent 
teacher cannot always be found; and finally all efforts may be 
killed by the hopelessness that springs from long-suffered evil 
economic and social conditions and which the community, the 
family, and even the child expresses by saying, “what all’s th’ 
use.” 

The following is taken from the report of the United States 
Commissioner of Education: 


ATTENDANCE OF NEGRO CHILDREN BETWEEN THE AGES OF 6 TO 
14, IN SCHOOL. 
ee CPO. ak a per cent. 56.1 


INS sry Seles Wat Kode eea per cent. 55.4 
Pid dk Raids Faces we we ay ee per cent. 57.1 
IN orcs tenaceid eats mane s «0k Kore’ per cent. 49.3 
IL, x 55th wheres Gas sah se RAS per cent. 37. 
SE Ars aaa tee per cent. 50.9 


In the Southern States, which contain so great a majority of 
the Negroes that they practically determine the average for the 
United States as a whole, a little more than one-half of the 
Negro children from six to fourteen years of age were reported 
in I9IO as attending school. Then if we take into account that 
80 per cent of the school children of the Negroes are in rural 
districts, where the actual school attendance is from 3 per cent 
to 6 per cent less than in urban communities, the fact stands 
out that more than one-half of the colored children between the 
ages of six to fourteen are not in school at all. 
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PUPILS IN CITIES AND LARGE TOWNS 


Throughout the Northern States where compulsory school 
laws are enforced all colored children living within their re- 
spective school districts are in school. On account of home seg- 
regation the school districts are largely black or white accord- 
ing to the preponderance of the population; but black or white, 
the children get an equal opportunity for an education, the re- 
quirements for a teacher, length of term and equipment being the 
same for both. This is not the case in all of the cities of the 
South where race segregation compels the maintenance of sep- 
arate schools for Negroes, from kindergarten to college. Here 
the expenditure of public money for education is in the hands of 
the white office-holders and politicians, among whom there is -a 
slowly dying prejudice against educating the Negro at all. Many 
school committees either from personal conviction or catering to 
a prejudiced voting public, give grudgingly to the Negro school 
of any public money. The school term is thus cut to six or seven 
months, the school buildings are inadequate and often unsanitary, 
the teachers are paid about one-half the salary of the white 
teacher and the school equipment is the cast off relics of last 
century. In spite of these handicaps, far too common, the urban 
colored child can and does get a real education, for he often 
brings to his work a greater earnestness and zeal than the more 
favored white child does. 


RURAL PUPILS 


The problem of the rural school is no new one. It has puzzled 
the educators of the whole world but it is an American problem 
par excellence, because our farm population dwell upon their 
farms, so separated that neighboring is almost impossible. In 
our richest and most generous States the rural: school has been 
mostly the ungraded, one-teacher school, standing by the road- 
side in some lonely corner of a farm, unkept without and within, 
devoid of ornament except the traces of unruly knives and 
pencils. No system here makes up for the deficiencies of the 
one teacher; if, as often happens, that teacher is an inspiration 
toward the higher things of life, all is well, but if he be only a 
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time-server acquiring the experience required for the city shodl 
to which he aspires, the pupils get little for their time and sac- 
rifice. 

Now the rural school is the sole educator in the primary 
grades of four-fifths of all the Negro children in the United 
States. These colored schools are not the rural schools of the 
rich, education-worshipping North, where a sturdy, ambitious 
rural people endeavor to provide for their sons and daughters 
in school as well as at home a primary education that wil! fit 
them for the highest positions in the land; nor are they the pri- 
mary grades of our urban schools where a well wrought system 
keeps teacher and pupil putting forth their best efforts, in living 
up to a common standard, but rather such a school as gives the 
very least-that the name school demands. 


‘COMPARATIVE COST OF SCHOOLS 


The amount of money spent upon the education of youth by a 
State is not absolutely a criterion by which to judge the thor- 
oughness and the extent of its school system, but it shows the 
public sentiment regarding teachers’ qualifications, the value of 
school property and the equipment requisite for good work. So 
that even making allowance for personal and group favoritism, 
as well as for grafting in the use of public school funds, there 
is in the remainder of the figures a strong argument. 


The United States Commissioner of Education reports: 


In 1915 New York expended $52.15 for every child attending 
school. 

In 1915 New Jersey expended $61.89 for every child attending 
school. 

In 1915 North Dakota expended $69.62 for every child attend- 
ing school. 

In 1915 North Carolina expended $12.31 for every child at- 
tending school. 

In 1915 South Carolina expended $12.80 for every child at- 
tending school. 

In 1915 Mississippi expended $9.30 for every child attending 
school. 
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‘his means that the average child in Mississippi will have to 
spend nearly six years in school to get as much education as the 
New York child gets in one year. There is, however, another 
difference to which we would draw attention, — the Negro child 
in the South does not get an equal apportionment of the cost 
of education. The United States Commissioner of Education 
estimates that throughout the South the public money for schools 
is divided so that $2.00 is given for the education of a Negro 
child while $5 is expended for a white child per year. That is, 
the Negro child in Mississippi had expended upon his education 
in 1915 $4.31, while the white child in the same State cost $13.29 
and the child in North Dakota received $69.62 worth of education. 


SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 


A single schoolhouse built a few years ago in Boston to shelter 
about three hundred children cost more for building alone than 
was spent that same year for the education, including buildings, 
apparatus, and teachers, for the whole colored school population 
of Alabama. The Commissioner of Education for the State of 
Georgia not long ago reported to the State Legislature that in 
that State there were two hundred thousand children that had 
entered no school the year past, and one hundred thousand more 
who were in school but a few days, making practically three 
hundred thousand children between the ages of six and fourteen 
years that are growing up in ignorance in one Southern State 
alone. The same report stated that outside of the cities and 
towns, while the average number of schoolhouses in a county 
was sixty, all of these sixty were worth in a lump sum less than 
$2,000, and the report added that many of the schoolhouses in 
Georgia were not fit for horse stables. 

The equipment and school property for the colored children of 
the South is also far below normal. One public school in a 
Louisiana country district, observed three years since, had fifty- 
four children enrolled. The teacher was a middle-aged colored 
man drawing $24.00 per month. The total equipment of the 
schoolhouse was a blackboard three feet by four, the children 
having neither books nor paper nor pencils nor slates. There 
was no floor, no desks, of course, the children sitting on boards 
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without backs. Naturally in such a school little can be accom- 
plished. The average value of public school property and equip- 
ment per child in the State of Louisiana is, for whites $49.54, 
for colored $2.54. 


These deficiencies greatly hamper the primary education of all 
the colored children in the South. And since the great majority 
can never hope to have more than primary schooling the loss is 
irreparable. 

TEACHERS’ PAY 


The wages of the colored primary teacher are not sufficient to 
attract the best qualified of the young students and graduates of 
the institutions of higher education. For example, the average 
yearly salary for a teacher in the colored public schools of Ala- 
bama was $161, and in South Carolina $120. 


Dr. Booker T. Washington says: 


“Let me speak of conditions as I have found them in some of 
the more backward Negro communities. In my own State (Ala- 
bama) for example: There are communities in which Negro 
teachers are now being paid not more than from fifteen to seven- 
teen dollars a month for services covering a period of three or 
four months of the year. More money is paid for Negro con- 
victs than for Negro teachers. About forty-six dollars is now 
being paid first class able-bodied Negro convicts, thirty-six dol- 
lars for second class and twenty-six for third class, and this for 
twelve months of the year. I do not mean to say that conditions 
are as bad everywhere as those I refer to. Nevertheless, when 
one speaks of results of ‘Negro education,’ it shou'd be remem- 
bered that so far as concerns the masses of the Negro people 
education has never been really tried.” 


NUMBER OF TEACHERS: 


Number of teachers to 10,000 persons 5 to 24 years of age, 
for specified States, 1900: 
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Now, if we allow, as from the estimate of the Commissioner 
of Education is the proportion, that the whites of the South 
give to the Negro two-fifths of the public school moneys, we 
easily see that 10,000 black persons, five to twenty-four years in 
Alabama, will have to be taught by twenty-four teachers while 
the same number in Vermont will have 265 instructors. There is 
illiteracy because there is little or no instruction. 


COURSES OF STUDY 


The primary schools for the colored youth of the South may 
be said to be confined absolutely to the teaching of the three 
R’s but a distinction must be made for sake of accuracy between 
the schools of the cities and towns and those of the country dis- 
tricts. Now in urban schools the course of studies marked out 
runs grade for grade about the same as in the white schools, 
South and North. But in the colored schools the curriculum is 
not followed closely, because in the first place the school year 
extends but five or six months in the urban schools for Negro 
children, against nine months for white children. Naturally 
enough the children that do the year’s work in six months are 
not so thoroughly grounded in the year’s matter as those who 
have nine months for it. Now in the country districts when 
there are public schools for colored children at all, these are 
rarely opened more than four mouths in the year and of course 
the handicap is in proportion. 

The curriculum of the institutions for higher education may 
be said to embrace everything taught in other schools throughout 
the country, but is different. Owing chiefly to the inferior 
quality and the scant numbers of primary schools for colored 
children through the South, they are forced to teach primary 
grades as well as intermediate grades. About 80 per cent of the 
matriculated student body are following these low grades. 
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NORMAL AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS 

Two influences have worked together during the last fifteen 
years for the rapid development of the combined Normal and 
industrial. schools in every State throughout the South. Every 
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State has found an ever increasing difficulty in providing com- 

petent teachers for its colored schools, for their dual system for- 
bids white to give instruction to Negroes. Then the wretched 
condition of the primary schools produced few colored young 
men and women capable of teaching even in the grades, so Nor- 
mal schools became a necessity to give even a semblance of an 
education to Negro children. 

Secondly, the rapid growth of Hampton and Tuskogee Insti- 
tutes and the great success of the graduates of both schools, but 
especially the writings and the life influence of Dr. Booker T. 
Washington, have made the industrial school popular. This 
form of education given to the Negro does not offend the sensi- 
bilities of the Southern white as much as mere academic train- 
ing would, and thus removes a strong opponent or at best a half- 
hearted friend of Negro education in any form. 

State aid together with private enterprise have established more 
than seventy-five of this form of school during the last fifteen 
years in every State in the South. The curriculum of these Nor- 
mal and Industrial schools rarely goes beyond the first two years 
of a New York high school, with the classics entirely omitted. 
Besides this every boy must learn general agriculture and every 
girl general housekeeping. The labor of the students reduces 
the cost of tuition and board to a figure within the reach of a 
large body of students, and the graduates through the principals 
obtain positions readily in the public schools. Many of these 
graduates not only teach the school for which they are hired, but 
instruct the parents of the children in the better methods of 
farming and stock raising. They usually rent a small farm on 
which they not only show to the neighbors the methods and the 
consequent better results of improved agriculture, but in this 

way they eke out a living which their salary would in no manner 
give them. 
CATHOLIC PRIMARY SCHOOLS 


Our Catholic schools among the colored people are much more 
successful and efficient than the schools generally in the South, 
due to the longer term, which is always from nine to ten months 
a year, but more especially because of the zeal, the devotion and 
the accomplishments of our devoted Sisters. The school Sister 
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shows the same untiring effort and brings to her work no less 
devoticn when her labor is among the despised and lowly, than 
when her pupils are princes, and as a natural consequence her 
results are above all other influences in the education of the 
Negro. The unfortunate condition is that we can count so few 
schools under her guidance. Throughout the whole country we 
have but 125 Catholic schools teaching about 20,000 colored chil- 
dren. These are almost entirely in the primary grades. 

In round numbers there are to-day 600,000 colored children of 
school age in cities and large towns. Of these about 20,000 
are in Catholic schools, one out of thirty. There are 1,800,000 
in rural communities and we have about 600 of these in our 
schools: one out of every three thousand. Of course with this 
percentage we have little reason to boast of our efforts. Nor 
can we blame either the bigotry or the indifference of the Negro, 
for he fills every school we open North and South. We have 
few because our efforts have been along other lines. And even 
the little we have now is due not to the Catholics of the United 
States as a body, but to the great and continued generosity of 
Mother Katherine Drexel, Mother General of the Sisters of the 
Blessed Sacrament, who for forty years has bestowed the great 
bulk of her iarge fortune upon this work. 

But it is as a convert-maker that the Catholic colored primary 
school shows a power beyond estimation in figures. And it is in 
this field of missionary endeavor that the primary school brings 
to its colored pupils a boon extending into eternity. The little 
ones come to the Sisters’ school very crude and densely ignorant. 
They are made to feel at home and are gradually and gently 
taught right and wrong in manners and deportment. Then the 
great truths of the Church are unfolded to them, as much by the 
exemplification of these in the lives of their holy teachers as by 
precept. 

The naturally imitative and spiritual souls of the little ones 
are awakened and they go back to their homes and street, tiny 
dusky bits of leaven. These children soon beg for baptism. 
Their parents are interested but cold. The child prays. And 
the great heart of Him who said “Suffer little children to come 
unto Me, and forbid them not,” makes room for them, and after 
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the happy day of their baptism, He goes back home with them 
that through them He may catch men. 

In this way devoted priests are repeatedly making, in their own 
lifetime, self-supporting parishes out of converts. In all these, 
under God, the Sisters’ school is the lever lifting the load. We 
need 2,000 more of these schools before we can honestly say 
that we as Catholics, are doing all we can for the colored people. 





CATHOLIC SECONDARY EDUCATION FOR 
NEGROES 


REVEREND TIMOTHY B. MORONEY, S. S. J., D. D., VICE PRESIDENT 
ST. JOSEPH’S SEMINARY, BALTIMORE, MD. 


In order that the point of view of this paper should not be 
misunderstood I feel it necessary to lay out a few paragraphs 
of introductory matter. 

In the first place whatever remarks I have to make are for- 
ward-looking and not retrospective. Catholic secondary educa- 
tion is still largely a problem of to-morrow. The reasons for 
this, one of the most important of which is financial, ought to 
suggest themselves without too much emphasis. Catholics in 
the North and West, upon whom the burden of building and 
operating schools for higher education among the colored must 
in the long run fall, have been engrossed in creating a Catholic 
school system of their own. It may be left to the casuist to 
decide whether Catholics of more prosperous centers might not 
have given in spite of their own momentous concerns more help 
than they actually have rendered. 

Again, I am not interested in any particular theory of Negro 
education. Most of these theories have been based on arbitrary 
and sentimental views of the Negro’s position in our society. 
It is impossible to share the optimism of those who believe that 
what is most needed is an accessible literary education for in- 
creasing numbers of the colored race. An extensive application 
of that opinion would produce a huge group of starving gentle- 
men. Nor does it seem reasonable to restrict our educational 
outlook to the assumption that Negroes will never be any better 
than tradesmen and farmers. Any race is entitled to have the 
constant opportunity of realizing those spiritual ideals that ulti- 
mately constitute its true destiny. The more one reads on this 
business of secondary education for the colored people the more 
one gets the impression that too much attention is being paid to 
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phrases and catchwords and too little to facts. An educatica, it 
is true, reveals possibilities, but it must also guide them. PF »ssi- 
bilities must be sensible, they must be capable of being worked 
out in the world of fact. 

There are two principles that must be looked upon as funda- 
mental in our construction of a theory of secondary education 
of the colored. The first is that we do not build, equip and 
maintain schools simply for the purpose of teaching the cate- 
chism, when other expedients might do as well. No matter how 
keenly religious and moral considerations enter into our educa- 
tional ideals, our schools have, and must carry, the additional 
burden of fitting their pupils for secular life. What we do aim 
at is to have a scheme of education that shall be as thoroughly 
competent to do work universally associated with plans of public 
education, but that shall embody besides sound spiritual and 
moral training. Our schools are not simply adjuncts of churches, 
but have a peculiar and significant rdle of their own, and there 
is no precept of school efficiency incumbent on any set of edu- 


cators to which we are not equally obliged, 


The second consideration is rather a corollary of the first. 
The test of educational effort is that it provide for the economic, 
intellectual and spiritual needs of the community. It is so easy 
to borrow wholesale an idea of education that has given results 
in one set of circumstances, and to try to make it work in a 
set of circumstances totally different. And it is so fatal. If 
education is as broad as life itself, then its activities should throb 
with all the different embodiments of the real, it should have all 
the richness, the colorful variety, the plasticity of reality. Sec- 
ondary educational endeavors for the Negro will have to adapt 
themselves not only to economic and psychological differences 
of the race as a whole, but also to differences of unequal ad- 
vancement within the race itself. All this does not imply any- 
thing as to the limit of the Negro’s mental capacity. It simply 
stands on the common-sense assumption that the function of 
education is not to chase rainbows, but to help the human race 
in each of its generations to take at least one step in the direc- 
tion of greater material prosperity, aesthetic enjoyment and 
spiritual insight. 4 
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{f we bear in mind this principle of adaptation of education 
to pupils and community, we obtain some idea of the possi- 
bilities and value of the different kinds of secondary education 
with reference to the Negro. 

The first fact that strikes us in a survey of the condition of the 
colored race is that 73 per cent of it is rural. Furthermore, 40 
per cent of all persons engaged in Southern agriculture is col- 
ored. Agricultural schools would, therefore, seem to answer a 
very vital need in large numbers of the race. One with knowl- 
edge of Negro history can understand the indifference of colored 
people in the past to any effort in behalf of rural life. It is in- 
telligible that colored educational leaders under the inspiration 
of high hopes, should have with few exceptions failed to con- 
sider the needs of colored farmers. But such continued neglect 
and indifference could only be in the nature of a puzzle. 

Agriculture offers to very many Negroes the opportunity of 
providing for themselves and their families sufficiency, security 
and congenial environment. And in doing so it provides for 
the enjoyment of the flowers of civilization. It is idle for a race 
to be dreaming of spiritual and intellectual utopias when its 
members are wrestling with the harsh inequalities of material 
life. Unfortunately to suggest agricultural and industrial train- 
ing is to lead some minds to suspect that you see in Negroes 
only “hewers of wood and drawers of water”. That is not the 
idea at all. Doubtless an agricultural school should not devote 
its whole time to soil culture and farm practice. Some literary 
interests would be satisfied. The thing is that we are using an 
available means to elevate the general life of the colored race 
and to fit individuals to be useful and intelligent members of the 
community. 

Almost the same may be said for industrial schools. The 
number of Negroes in skilled occupations is negligible. An 
effective system of industrial education would benefit not only 
the colored, but would also bring greater prosperity to the South- 
ern States, and besides would go very much further towards 
more amicable race relations than all the blastings of editors and 
authors put together. 

Both industrial and agricultural education have a tremendous 
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economic value to the Negro, which he can fail to realize cnly 
at the cost of retarding for many years his general improverm«nt. 
True, artistic accomplishment, far-reaching ambition, and high 
moral achievement are sometimes found in strange surroundigs, 
But only a morbid sentimentalist could hope to produce fr 
conditions of economic slavery individuals other than with 
dwarfed minds and a lowered moral vitality that is not a‘to- 
gether unconnected with the causes that have produced a lessen- 
ing of the physical vitality. 

Professional education and literary education have at present 
less general importance than the other two forms. Naturally, 
professional colored men are needed, and opportunities should 
be provided to meet the necessity. A very prominent exception 
should be made in the case of teachers. Trained teachers are 
much in demand. Any efforts in behalf of well-trained teachers 
would contribute not only to aSsist our own schools but would 
confer a distinct advantage on the race as a whole. The chances 
are that it would not be difficult for such teachers to secure em- 
ployment in State schools. 

These remarks about the different types of education should 
be supplemented by a few reflections on the question of courses. 
It has been said that “the principle of adaptation to pupil and 
community needs requires decreasing’ emphasis on educational 
courses whose chief claim to recognition is founded on custom 
and tradition.” If we set out to establish institutions with the 
teaching force, equipment and income of such places as Howard 
University or Fisk University, then there would hardly be much 
necessity for departing from traditional lines. Most of our 
schools will very likely be for a long time of the high school 
or college preparatory type. In that case it might be well to for- 
get the ordinary classical type of education. There are so many 
more important things for the colored race at present than Greek 
and Latin, for example. And yet it has been known that col- 
ored secondary schools in localities where Negro mortality was 
high, have devoted a large proportion of time to foreign lan- 
guages. The first function of a school here was evidently to 
help its pupils live. The points that will clamor for attention in 
various degrees in nearly every community of the colored, are 
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heslth, home comforts, civic responsibilities and rights, and 
teachers with knowledge and vision. 

There are doubtless many other features than that of adapta- 
bility to the needs of pupil and community that might be dis- 
cussed in connection with secondary education. But no plans 
for this latter object can even begin to be plausible until this 
primary necessity is understood and accepted. In comparison 
money and buildings are minor matters. If intelligent interest 
is created money will very likely come. And first class buildings 
and thorough equipment should be taken for granted. 

There is very likely no, harder thing to do than to change 
from traditional courses and methods. A certain number of 
parish high schools are in operation or in contemplation through- 
out the South. It is very much to be feared that these high 
schools, unless assisted by direction, will drift into currents that 
will hamper their usefulness. I mean that they will work with- 
out regard to what their pupils are going to do with an educa- 
tion. One high school that I know of has, however, the aim 
of specializing in the direction of South American trade. At 
the same time a considerable literary interest is maintained at 
the school. To my way of thinking it is unfortunate that this 
school still insists on Latin. 

Another school that might be commended as adhering to the 
principle set down here as basic is the St. Emma Industrial and 
Agricultural College at Rock Castle, Virginia. The spirit of co- 
operative efficiency is at all times paramount in the school. EBel- 
mead, as the institution is designated, is itself a community bene- 
fit. There is a general store at the college serving the surround- 
ing country. The students of the various departments do work 
for the neighbors, and some of the products of the shops are sold 
to business houses. The boys become familiar with the necessity 
of honest labor, fair dealing in trade, and the general principles 
of social justice, in addition to the knowledge they acquire for 
the purpose of becoming skilled artisans. 

St. Francis de Sales Institute, Rock Castle; is a school for 
girls. Its principal function is to turn out teachers. But girls 
may go there for an education that is well balanced between the 
useful and the ornamental. This institution constitutes a ready- 
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made place for greater activity in the direction of teacier- 
training, one of the principal needs of the colored race. 

St. Joseph’s Society has an industrial school at Clayton, |ela- 
ware, which has received favorable mention in the Bulletins of 
the United States Bureau of Education. 

These schools represent the limit of our activity in the matter 
of secondary education. Needless to say they do not mee: all 
demands, if only for the reason that they are not accessible to 
_large numbers of our colored Catholics. 

A final word. I have very likely created the impression that 
expediency dictates these notions on the situation, That is pre- 
cisely the impression that I desire to create. I believe that all 
education for the colored in the present condition of that race 
should be conducted with a view to some definite practical in- 
terest in life and that the school should help to create that inter- 
est. I believe that the function of the colored school at present 
is to help to interpret the possibilities of its pupils, and not 
simply exist in response to preferences of groups, large or 
small. It makes little difference who does the interpreting. 
Perhaps it would be better for the colored themselves to do so. 
And the sooner the schools could be turned over to intelligent 
and progressive and prudent Catholic colored executives, the 
nearer we should be to the ideal. 

Again, if I had seemed to ignore a so-called cultural educa- 
tion, it is only because culture must have the foundation of 
material success, or, as they say, economic independence. Cer- 
tainly the colored people have made remarkable progress, but 
even their own leaders will very probably admit that they are 
just beginning to appreciate their economic possibilities. For 
many years secondary education of the colored will be of neces- 
sity primarily directed by- economic motives. 
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CATOLIC BLIND EDUCATION SECTION 





PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 
New York, TuEspAy, JUNE 29, 1920, 3:00 P. M. 

The first meeting of the Catholic Blind Education Section was 
called to order and was opened with prayer by the Chairman, 
Rev. Joseph M. Stadelman, S. J. 

After greeting the delegates who had come to the Convention 
to represent the four schools engaged in teaching the blind, the 
Chairman read a number of letters from the Rev. Francis W. 
Howard, LL. D., Secretary General of the Catholic Educational 
Association, and from the Rev. F. A. Moeller, S. J., Chairman 
of the Deaf-Mute Section, to explain how the Catholic Blind 
Education Section had come into being. 

Acting on the resolution of the Association passed at the St. 
Louis meeting in 1919, the Executive Board of the Catholic Ed- 
ucational Association had authorized the formation of this new 
Section for the education of the Catholic blind, as a part of the 
Parish School Department. Rev. Joseph M. Stadelman, S. J., 
who has worked for years in the interests of the Catholic blind 
of the United States by the publication of Catholic literature for 
general and free circulation among the sightless, was requested 
by the Secretary General of the Catholic Educational Association 
to organize this new Section. 

After a vote of thanks had been tendered to Rev. F. A. Moel- 
ler, S. J., who had been instrumental in urging the organization 
of the Catholic Blind Education Section, the Chairman read a 
paper on the educational status of the blind in the United States, 
containing an outline of the Report which had been submitted by 
him to the Catholic hierarchy at their first general meeting in 
Washington, in September 1919. 

The Chairman next introduced Miss Frances E. Moscrip, the 
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Superintendent of the Public Schools for the Blind of New York 
City, who by special courtesy had volunteered at the invitation 
of a friend to explain to the delegates the method which was je- 
ing followed in the New York City public schools of teacliing 
the blind along with the seeing. The obvious adaptability of ‘is 
plan to our parish schools at least in our larger cities where no 
other provision has been made for the education of our Catholic 
blind, stood out as the prominent feature of the discussion which 
followed on the co-education of the blind with the seeing. 

That the following cities, Chicago since 1900; Cincinnati since 
1905; Milwaukee since 1907; Racine, Cleveland and New York 
since 1909; Newark since 1910; Jersey City since 1911; Detroit 
since 1912; Toledo since 1915; New Orleans since 1916; and Los 
Angeles with Houston since 1917, should have made provision 
for the education of a total of 563 children in their public schools, 
would suggest the advisability of our parish schools doing like- 
wise, particularly for the education of such blind children whose 
parents may be averse to part with them and place them in State 
institutional schools. 

After a vote of thanks had been tendered to Miss Moscrip for 
her lucid and enlightening talk on the method of teaching blind 
children in the public schools, the meeting adjourned. 


v 


Q 


SECOND SESSION 

WEDNESDAY, JUNE 30, 1920, 9:30 A. M. 
The second session which was opened with prayer was devoted 
to the reading and discussion of the papers read by one of the 
representatives of each of the four Catholic schools for the blind. 
This being the first meeting of the newly organized Section. 
the Chairman, Rev. Joseph M. Stadelman, S..J., in assigning the 
papers to be read at the Conference, had suggested as the most 
suitable topic a brief report of the work accomplished by each of 

the four communities of Sisters engaged in teaching the blind. 
The first paper was read by Sister M. Jeronimo, of the order 
of St. Dominic, representing the Catholic Institute for the Blind, 
Eastchester Road and 221st Street, New York City; the second 
paper was read by Sister Angustine, of the Daughters of Wis- 
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dom, representing the Brooklyn Home for Blind, Crippled, etc., 
Port Jefferson, N. Y.; the third paper was read by Sister Leoca- 
dia, of the Order of St. Francis, representing St. Joseph’s Asylum 
for Blind Girls, Mt. Loretto, Staten Island, N. Y. The last 
paper was read by Mother Teresa, of the Sisters of Peace of St. 
Joseph, representing St. Joseph’s Home for the Blind, 531-539 
Pavonia Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 

An excerpt from the following letter will show what a lay 
apostle can accomplish in behalf of our Catholic blind children, 
who because of the lack of Catholic schools for the Blind are 
compelled to attend’ State Institutions. 

For obvious reasons we deem it best to withhold the name of 
the Institutions and of the two women teachers whose religious 
care of the Catholic blind at their school deserves the highest 
commendation and sets a noble example for others to follow. 


Rev. Joseph M. Stadelman, S. J. 
Xavier Free Publication Society for the Blind, 
136 West 97th Street, New York City, N. Y. 


Rev. AND Dear Fatuer: In reply to your letter of June 
the third I beg to state that at the State school of ***** we have 
registered this year 60 Catholic pupiis, 19 girls and 41 boys. 
They vary in age from little kindergarten tots of five to men 
and women of about thirty, though the majority are of grade 
and high school age. The smali children are housed in a kinder- 
garten building. One of the matrons there is a Catholic who 
tries to teach the children their prayers and see that they say 
them, etc. 

In the main building we have two Catholic teachers who along 
with their regular school work have charge of the religious 
instruction of the Catholic pupils. Miss ***** has charge of the 
boys and I of the girls. 

Every Sunday morning before starting for church we have 
about 40 minutes for instruction. Miss ***** uses this time to 
help the boys with their catechism lesscn for the afternoon, but 
I read some Catholic book for the girls, at present “The Glories 
of Mary,” because I can depend upon the girls preparing their 
assigned catechism lesson by themselves. On one Sunday of 
each school month we take the pupils to.the first Mass so that 
they may receive holy Communion in a body. The girls receive 
on the second Sunday, and the boys on the fourth. On all other 
Sundays we attend the last Mass, 
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At 2:30 P. M. on Sunday we assemble and say the Rosary, 
the litany of our Blessed Lady, and sing several hymns; t!ien 
the pupils have the rest of the hour for their catechism les:on, 
Two ladies from the city help us in teaching the catechism. \Ve 
use No. 2 catechism, printed in point at-your publishing house. 

After supper the girls come to my room and I read to them 
for about an hour and a half from some interesting Catholic 
fiction. 

So much for Sunday. Who calls it a day of rest? 

Each evening (except Sunday) during October, Advent, Lent, 
and May, the pupils recite the rosary and the litany of the 
Blessed Virgin, the boys with Miss *****, and the girls with me. 

{ believe the above covers all informatiori requested; but if I 
can help you in any other way, I shall be glad to do so. 


After a brief discussion of the four papers read, the meeting 
adjourned. 


THIRD SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 30, 1920, 3:00 P. M. 

This session which was held at the headquarters of the Xavier 
Free Publication Society for the Blind, 136 West 97th Street, 
was opened with prayer. 

A paper “The Place of Braille in Catholic Education” was 
read by Mrs. James J. Sheeran, President of the International 
Federation of Catholic Alumnae. The paper dealt mainly with 
the volunteer transcription of Catholic literature in Revised 
Braille by members of the I. F. C. A., in aid of the work of Rev. 
Joseph M. Stadelman, S. J., founder and director of the Xavier 
Free Publication Society for the Blind, who in consequence of 
the recent introduction and adoption of a new punctographic 
system as the uniform tactile system of print for the blind in the 
United States, was being compelled to triplicate for the new gen- 
eration of blind readers the Catholic literature he has already 
published in New York Point and in American Braille, the sys- 
tems heretofore in vogue in this country. 

The paper concluded with a fervent appeal for more Catholic 
schools and for a larger number of volunteer transcribers of 
hooks in the new system of Revised Braille, 
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After the reading of the foregoing paper, Father Stadelman 
suggested among other topics for discussion: 

(1) The application to their Congressman by the Sisters in 
charge of the schools for the blind for their title to the quota of 
free text-books from the American Printing House for the 
Blind, Louisville, Ky., failing to obtain these without interven- 
tion. 

(2) A device for converting a typewritten or slate-copied page 
of embossed print into a quasi-metal plate from which any num- 
ber of duplicate copies can be made. 

(3) A recent invention by a blind physician, Dr. Max Herz of 
Vienna, Austria, of a typophone or of a device of reading by 
sound instead of by touch. 

(4) The extension of religious activities in behalf of the Cath- 
olic blind who are attending State institutional schools. 

At the conclusion of this Session, the Conference proceeded 
to the election of officers. On motion of Sister M. Bertrand, 
O. S. D., seconded by Sister Leocadia, Rev. Joseph M. Stadel- 
man, S. J., was unanimously elected Chairman; and Sister M. 
Jeronimo, O. S. D., of the Catholic Institute for the Blind. New 
York City, N. Y., was elected secretary. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


S1sTER M. Jeronimo, O. S. D., 
Secretary. 











PAPERS 


EDUCATIONAL STATUS OF THE BLIND AND OUT. 
LINE OF REPORT SUBMITTED TO THE HIER- 
ARCHY THROUGH ITS CHAIRMAN, THE 
RT. REV. PETER MULDOON, D. D. 


REVEREND JOSEPH M. STADELMAN, S. J., FOUNDER AND DIRECTOR 
OF THE XAVIER FREE PUBLICATION SOCIETY FOR THE 
BLIND, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


That we may form a correct estimate of the importance of the 
subject which we have been invited to discuss, a few data regard- 
ing the number of the blind in the United States, and the special 
disadvantages under which the sightless are placed by reason of 
the loss of sight, are absolutely indispensable. 


NUMBER OF THE BLIND IN THE UNITED STATES 


As far back as 1890 the ratio of the blind to the entire popula- 
tion in the United States was one to every 1,242 inhabitants; in 
1900, the ratio is said to have been one to every 1,178. In the 
. same year, the number of blind persons in the United States 
originally returned by the enumerators of the Federal Census 
Bureau was 101,123; by subsequent correspondence with indi- 
viduals, this number was reduced to 64,763. The special report, 
however, on the “Blind and the Deaf” states that this numbér 
should be considered only as a minimum, the correct figure being 


probably 80,000 and possibly over 100,000. Of the minimum, 


viz., 64,763 reported in the census, 57.2 per cent were males, 42.8 
per cent. females. About 13 per-cent. were under and 87 per 
cent over twenty years of age. Of those under twenty years of 
age 8,166 were entirely or partially blind before the age of two 
years. 

From special reports of the census office of the Department of 
Commerce and Labor for 1904, of the 8,419 blind under twenty 
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years of age, more than half that number, or about 4,935, were 
of school age and under instruction in some one or other of the 
thirty-nine institutions for the blind. 

According to the returns of the Federal census for 1910 (that 
for 1920 not being available as yet) there were in the United 
States 57,272 blind persons, though the actual number is believed 
to have approximated: 70,000. There were thus 623 blind per- 
sons per million of population in the United States, or one blind 
person to every 1,605 of the population. Of the minimum, viz., 
57,272 reported in the census, 32,443 or 56.6 per cent were 
males, and 24,829 or 3.4 per cent females. About 11.5 per cent 
were under and 88.5 per cent over twenty years of age. Of 
those under twenty years of age 3.894 or 6.8 per cent were born 
blind; and 9,535 or 16.7 per cent were blind under five years of 
age. 

It may be interesting to note here the ratios of the blind per 
million of population in the leading countries of the world as 
compared with our ratio of 623 per million of population in the 
United States. 

While the total blind population of the world is estimated to 
be at least 2,390,000 (not including the number blinded in the 
European War) the ratios per million of population in the lead- 
ing countries, so far as known, are as follows: Under our ratio 
of 623 per million of population: Belgium, 435; Canada, 449; 
Netherlands, 463; New Zealand, 478; Denmark, 527; Germany, 
609. Over our ratio of 623 per million of population: Sweden, 
664; Austria, 694; Scotland, 697; Australia, 705; France, 706; 
Switzerland, 722; England and Wales, 730; Mexico, 782; Chile, 
800; Argentina, 892; Hungary, 895; Norway, 926, Ireland, 982; 
Italy, 1175; India, 1416; Russia (European) 2016; Egypt, 13,251. 


SPECIAL DISADVANTAGES 


As regards the special handicap under which the blind are 
placed in regard to education, we need hardly consult physiology 
and psychology on the subject to realize under how many and 
how serious disadvantages blindness places a child in the pursuit 
of learning. And yet, in spite of these handicaps, if we would 
not overestimate the importance of sight as compared with the 
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other senses, we must admit that the function of sight can after 
all be replaced, at least to a certain extent, by the use of the ciher 
senses. Stimulated by necessity and developed by training, touch, 
hearing, taste and smell can be made ta take the place of vision. 
With no sight to distract them the blind can cultivate their re- 
maining senses all the more effectually. As for mental training, 
although they lack one of the most important channels through 
which knowledge is derived, blindness does not necessarily render 
its subjects intellectually inferior, as may be inferred from the 
long list of blind persons who attained distinction in the various 
fields of learning and in the different walks of life. That intel- 
lectual darkness, however, is not in most cases associated with 
the physical darkness of the blind is, of course, chiefly due to the 
blessing of education. 


THE BLESSING OF EDUCATION — ITS ORIGIN 


Education of the blind is somewhat of a modern growth. It 
dates back no further than the year 1784, when Valentin Haiiy 
(1745-1822) set himself to do for the blind what the Abbé de 
l’Epée (1712-1789) had been doing for the deaf and dumb. It 
was in June, 1784, that Haitiy sought his first pupil at the church 
door of St. Germain des Prés, Paris. Lesueur, the young men- 
dicant, sixteeen years of age and blind from birth, was soon 
joined by others similarly afflicted, and the first schoo! for the 
blind was founded. But true intellectual culture for the blind 
dates only from the day when reading by touch was made pos- 
sible; and to Haity, the founder of the first school for the blind 
is also due the credit of having provided the blind a system of 
tactile printing and writing and thereby a permanent literature 
for their intellectual development. This discovery, the undis- 
puted triumph of Haiiy’s ingenuity, had solved for all time the 
most difficult problem in the education of the blind, and with 
the foundation of the first school for the sightless, led to a move- 
ment which has resulted in the social and intellectual rehabilita- 
tion of the blind and in the establishment of institutions of learn- 
ing throughout the whole civilized world. 

And what have we done on this side of the Atlantic for the 
education of the blind? 
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As compared, for instance, with the 24 educational institutions 
and the 10 trade schools and asylums, provided by France for 
its 32,340 blind, before the late European war, the 34 educational 
institutions and the 48 trade schools and asylums provided by 
Germany for its 49,570 blind, the 35 educational institutions and 
the 63 trade schools and asylums provided by Great Britain for 
its 35,450 blind, we, on this side of the Atlantic, have provided 
the 57,272 blind persons, reported in the census for 1910, though 
as we have noted, 70,000 is believed to be approximately the 
actual number, with 43 educational institutions, some 16 or more 
industrial establishments, and some 13 day schools in tke larger 
cities. In most of the educational institutions for the blind three 
distinct departments are maintained —a literary department, a 
department of music and an industrial department. In the lead- 
ing schools, the literary department embraces kindergarten, 
primary, secondary and in a few instances, collegiate education. 
In the department of music the work varies from instruction in 
the mere elements of music to thoroughly organized courses of 
study and highly specialized instruction in the science and art of 
music. The industrial department embraces the teaching of hand- 
dicrafts, varying in kind according to age and sex. 

While in most of the European institutions the prevailing idea 
is that what is done for the blind is in the spirit of favor and 
charity rather than in that of right and obligation, in the United 
States the institutions for the blind are looked upon as an integral 
part of the educational system of the country and are provided 
for the blind because of the acknowledgment by the various 
States of the right the blind have. to participate in all the 
educational benefits provided for every child in the common- 
wealth. And since the blind cannot, it is claimed, be taught in 
the common schools, it is the duty of the State to make pro- 
visions for their education in institutions specially maintained 
for them. In pursuance of this liberal policy, according to the 
latest available figures, out of the 43 educational institutions 
specially provided for the education of the 5,366 pupils enrolled 
during the school year of 1919, 35 institutions are chiefly main- 
tained by the respective States in which they are located; seven 
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partiy by the State and partly by endowment, and one by 
voluntary subscriptions. 

In addition to the provision made for the education of the 
blind in the 43 boarding schools or -institutions above referred 
to, special provision has also been made for the education of blind 
children in public schools and in the same classes with the sighted, 
To Chicago is due the-honor of having first made this experi- 
ment of teaching blind pupils with seeing children. How rapidly 
the idea has taken root since the starting in 1900 in Chicago of 
this new movement in the field of the education for the blind, 
may be learned from the fact that since 1900, twelve other cities 
have followed the example of Chicago, viz., Cincinnati, in 1903; 
Milwaukee, in 1907; Racine, Cleveland and New York, in 1909; 
Newark, N. J., in 1910; Jersey City, in 1911; Detroit, in 1912; 
Toledo, in 1915; New Orleans, in 1916; Los Angeles and Hous- 
ton, in 1917. The number of blind pupils attending tke public 
schools in their respective localities, in the fall of 1919, was 563, 
as compared with the 5,366 pupils enrolled in the special schools 
or institutions for the blind. And although the first of the 
special schools for the blind was organized nearly eighty-cight 
years ago, and only twenty years have elapsed since classes in the 
public schools were first opened to blind children, to-day a little 
over ten per cent or approximately one out of every ten blind 
children in school are attending the public schools in their re- 
spective localities. 


And what, you may ask, has the Church done for the educa- 
tion of its Catholic blind? The four reports which are to be 
read by one of the representatives of each of the four religious 
communities engaged either entirely or only partly so in the 
education of blind children, will answer this question. So far, 
as will be shown and I regret to have to admit it, there are but 
four Catholic schools specially provided for the education of our 
Catholic blind children, with a total enrollment of not more than 
eighty-six pupils, and these mostly girls. Two of these schools 
are located in the archdiocese of New York, the third in the 
Brooklyn, and the fourth in the Newark diocese; and all the 
four are in the province of New York. Think of it; only four 
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Catholic schools with a total of only eighty-six pupils, as com- 
pared with the forty-three institutional and the thirteen public 


schools with an aggregate of 5,929 pupils! 


REPORT SUBMITTED- TO THE HIERARCHY 


And now, let me give you an outline of the Report which I was 
requested to submit to the hierarchy at their first general meet- 
ing in Washington in September 1919. 

After a brief statement of the number of the blind in the 
United States, of the number of institutional and of day schools, 
and of the number of the blind attending either these residential 
schools or the public day schools, I called attention to the deplor- 
able lack of Catholic schools for the blind, noting that there were 
but four of them, and these within a radius of fifty miles from 
each other, all in the same ecclesiastical province; two of these 
in the archdiocese of New York; the third in the Brooklyn and 
the fourth in the Newark diocese; and the four schools with an 
enrollment of not more than 86 chi'dren. I then suggested the 
desirability of obtaining the following data from pastors in whose 
parishes the State or institutional schools are located: 

(1) How many of our Catholic blind children are attending 
these residential schoo!s ; 

(2) Whether any provision has been made for their weekly 
instruction in catechism, for attendance at Mass on Sundays and 
for the reception of the sacraments. 

To enable our Bishops to ascertain these facts from the pastors 
in whose parishes the State schools are located, I prepared a list 
giving in connection with each of the 49 dioceses in which State 
schools for the blind are located, the name.of the locality and 
State, with the number of pupils in attendance. It may be of 
interest for you to know the information contained in the said 
list. 3 

The number of pupils attending such State institutions is the 
one obtained for 1919 instead of that for 1920, which was the 
only procurable enrollment at the time the list in question was 


prepared. 
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LIST OF STATE SCHOOLS FOR THE BLIND. 
















Archdiocese Cath, Popul. Location of Institution No. of Pupils 
PRMIEDEE 6 iene penaviecanios ve - 278,0.0 OVETIER. BOHM oie ie de sdiscccvercee 125 
SIN Gok ¥. varuer set Satna cox 90:,000 Watertown, Mass, ............ aaneroes 278 
PINE cs Shins cicoe Seve esaee DE GIS 5 ccuNa tices saavc«s cecesoneteswitade 19 
Milwaukee ........ seccccccecs BL GHEe .  SUMCRUINE | We roecies ce wcesiv.cen sce secse 86 
BEEN HOMOGE cs edcisdes keenest 426,588 Se EBs ovsebscaboetevcecese 58 
Se See 1,325,000 EOE CEE alps odoinn ebrcosncneeces 116 
OFBON CARY «5c nc acicese ses ¥e REE SMM Nid yok GNA W Was SA Ciels. eg Ses ve rein sie 44 
Philadelphia ........scccceees 711,293 Overbrook, Philadelphia .............. 235 
See MR isk ates sievacc cats Gee 425,692 Me MIDS usd ab Sicorbiaisian:s Ware bicwnieinisee eee » 115 
EEN ionae ess sioaa tee seseese 265,000 Faribault, Minn. es 16) 
PIR PPRACIBCO .ccincsvecvevess 395,037 CIOs, GONG opéercccncertiatrerecsacy 99 

Diocese, Cath. Popul. Location of Institution No. of Pupils 
PIR eee han www heeds 87,000 MINE: RUE: cca. cs dace cncaeixemen dane 217 
Biemarck. N. Dakss c.cs.sccss 87,00) MEY ots ern Vin.d ohisewiarece MACRO ese 32 
SS ery er PE ENE co i ovacccvans cheipenanwadmontes 23 
BOIS OR salks ens c eps oie eter etae NY vcesvivcccstpssscessoecnce 162 
BOGHNOtON, Vite. vecsecscsecce Be | TENDED ocr igra vamslaniscnweneses oeeaies ? 
Chasieston, S.- Gar. .icccsscce BEER CORE OMOEA ici 5b5 sndavbbenane stevens 60 
Cheyenne, Wyoniing ........ Ne” RMON oy. Sal avcecG deavicie vbuanicee ? 
GO SOS Ses eee RAD Se NINUID oid i's 1S Saba sare nceah orinene,e Kane 205 
OE a ic Po wsenveb qureee 112,637 COLOFAGO SPLINES. cc ccvcciccvcceses ice 58 
DCE RCs. ocisecasasanasc 601,519 . Largitieg ..i...00006 48 
Detroit, Mich. ... .- 601,519 PRRIORW,, Wi. Sesinrccces> 140 
El] Paso, Texas... 108,299 Alamagordo, New Mex........... Here 33 
Galveston, Tex. ... cm 85,000 PE TEM. axdaciencadvaencxekasaeina 185 
Hartford, Conn, ........ pceeies LS CRN MNI Oe Lope sede eee sewsmavenes 25 
TIGIOMA, DAONE.- ccicccecesicccs 75,€19 TIE EOS. cukbacstecnrceebyceDaxes 18 
TOMBRBOGUS  iis5.06dsesccncenss BE Oe TACT DONIE oo ue ins 00 c'ne0veenssiicnn ese 116 
AER TOY wc secccinccaccees 72,500 ERTIES. Live issn es Pvsiid Caared Henemues 109 
Epa) NED, cs eveseccaesess 54,485 DP OMMMEM CEN) vaxesceces cucceetenasencs 58 
ENE OG. Af Resscccccssiives 23,192 CUO rig wincenb wibkscns ese munKees 92 
TEQUNSWTIE « o dsecsccTectecsee S365 AEE OUISUINOS TES. 5, ca'oscccccdivectivucwsines 130 
MROOHE. FING sis: +s0s ccvcs cers MES ORRIN, a lars cig ts sas ndos bic eae udvetsens 129 
Nashivitle, Tenn. ..i<cccaceece NED UGB UVEIE. fic6o0 ves cee desseseoaneseovenss 27 
PCUES TMEMBS os ciccencindes 80,792 EER catechins dkvesvaaeiue eeenentes 60 
QORIGRORID oi.cg ss n:00 0050 pisos PEER DORURICOBER® «goodie ccecaconccigcasncanpecss 119 
Paesonceh, -PR.. = .022cccdecces We NCRSD TOE oko cic ncdées cans vecevccsensed 53 
RICHMOENG, VE. ..sccccee Zosge 42,800 MMO vices hp caviiestenuntuavek pede ves $2 
Dt PAUEMSTING ..occscccccres's Be, cits PREUBUIMO” 0b i faces cesses sass teers 36 
PRUE EURO: Kcnsesesskvtecopecse MES EI, Soto cckcconscesevickepeccescccuces 28 
SER ATEN © on sn Bueieiorea dee be vies MCEEe  SUEMCOD HEAD. cc teacusscddetortsvcsne chet 7 
Seats. ...0.+ eke 80,000 Vancouver, Wash . cue ee 
Sioux Falls ...... <a MOO CRI cesta dese ves - 69 
Wheeling, W. Va...... ceaietaiaty 61,000 Roniney ...... Seta er cmon a aek 179 


Numeber or Birnp CHILDREN IN Pusric SCHOOLS 


In Chicago, 51; in Cincinnati, 63; in Milwaukee, 59; in Racine, 6: 
in New York City, 182; in Cleveland, 157; in Detroit, 14; in Toledo, 80; 
in Jersey City, 8. 
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THE CATHOLIC INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND 





SISTER M. BERTRAND, O. S. D., CATHOLIC INSTITUTE FOR THE 
BLIND, NEW YORK CITY 


From a private school which was started in 1900 by a blind 
lady of rare talent and executive ability with the encouragement 
of Rev. Joseph M. Stadelman, S. J., and for a time was con- 
ducted under the auspices of the Xavier Free Publication Society 
for the Blind, the Catholic Institute for the Blind became under 
the special patronage of the late lamented Cardinal Farley a 
corporate body in the year 1909. 

At the time of its incorporation under the laws of the State of 
New York, the Catholic Institute for the Blind was located at 223 
West 15th Street, but having soon outgrown its capacity, the 
school was moved to University Avenue, where an eleven acre 
estate was leased for the purpose. In 1916 a larger house be- 
came necessary, and the present site at Eastchester Road and 
221st Street with a beautiful mansion on a seven acre estate was 
purchased. Here there are accommodations for forty-two pupils 
between the ages of four and sixteen. 

In this, our first report to the Catholic Educational Conven- 
tion, we are able to state that the foundation of the school was 
Jaid upon such firm and distinct lines that its progress and its 

rank as a model elementary school for the blind were assured. 

The course of studies is the same as that followed by the 
sighted child. The grades extend from the kindergarten to and 
through the eighth grade in which the following course of studies 


is completed : 
PRIMARY DEPARTMENT 


Christian Doctrine Phonics and Spelling 
Home Geography 


Arithmetic 
Reading (Revised Braille) Hygiene 
Language Kindergarten Work 


Nature Stidy Physical Culture 


Writing (Braille Slate) 
(421) 
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INTERMEDIATE DEPARTMENT 


Christian Doctrine Kleidograph Writing 
Arithmetic Geography 

English Literature Physiology 
American History Civics 

Current Events Physical Culture 
Typewriting 


In the fifth, sixth and seventh grades, district superintendent 
examinations are given for promotion. The Regents’ examina- 
tions are also begun in these grades and completed in the eighth 
when a State certificate as well as the school diploma are granted. 
Each pupil has the benefit of musical training which is begun at 
the age of six. The instruments taught are the piano and organ. 
There are several classes in harmony and vocal training and 
special attention is paid to voice culture. All school equipment 
has been provided for the use of teachers and pupils. There is 
a library of nearly a thousand volumes covering an interesting 
field. Most of these books have been donated by the Xaviet 
Free Publication Society for the Blind. 

In the manual training department the following subjects are 
taught: piano-tuning, chair-caning, basket-weaving, crocheting, 
knitting, domestic science, hand and machine sewing. Much of 
the training in self-reliance is given on the playground. Be- 
sides gymnastic exercises, playground equipment of all kinds is 
provided and the children must learn to play football, hand-ball, 
and even run races without any sighted assistance. In connec- 
tion with this work there are special classes in dancing, dramati- 
zation and entertainment work. Holidays are observed with ap- 
propriate exercises and at the close of the term a program is 
rendered to large and appreciative audiences. 

Our principal effort is to make each child self-reliant. This 
instruction begins with their rising in the morning and lasts till 
bed-time. There are no safety doors. Nothing is different from 
what is in a school for seeing children. They learn to dress and 
undress themselves, to take care of their clothing and they are 
taught table etiquette. 

Those who have completed courses in the Institute (60 in num- 
' ber) are to be found in all ranks of life and so far none of them 
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have become inmates of charitable institutions or have failed to 
maintain themselves respectably. Some of the girls go to the 
Catholic Centre for the Blind. These girls are given employ- 
ment by the Heide or by the Huyler Candy Co. The boys either 
attend the New York School for the Instruction of the. Blind or 
engage in a self-supporting occupation. One of the former 
pupils has become a religious; several are teachers and others 
have good positions as piano-tuners, clerks, agents or as capable 
factory workers. More important than this is the fact that all 
are practising their religion, although there is much Protestant 
influence felt in the social work for the adult blind. 

In conclusion, we may say, experience has shown that by pa- 
tience, kindness and up-to-date methods, the blind pupil can be 
trained to know almost everything a sighted child can learn. In 
a Catholic atmosphere they develop all the virtues calculated to 
make them enjoy their own lives and be a help to others as well 
as to become useful citizens. and faithful members of the Church. 











BROOKLYN HOME FOR THE BLIND 


‘ SISTER M. AUGUSTIN, OF THE DAUGHTERS OF WISDOM, POR’ 
JEFFERSON, L. I., N. Y. 

The Brooklyn Home for Blind, Crippled and Defective Chil- 
dren located at Port Jefferson, L. IL, N. Y., was founded in 
February 1907, and during the fourteen years of its existence 
has not only given attention to the physical deformities of its 
inmates, but.the elementary and-commercia! school attached to 
this Institution have been able to aid the children in procuring a 
good practical education to fit them for whatever sphcre their 
physical condition will permit them to enter. Many of these 
children, having passed the Regents’ examinations, have returned 
to their homes in the city and have secured good positions. They 
visit the Brooklyn Home during their holidays; and it is always 
a source of gratification and pleasure to find them so happy and 
well contented in the position or trade the school has fitted 
them for. 

In the school and elsewhere the blind children are mixed with 
the sighted ones, and although some objections have been made 
to-us on this subject we have found in this method many great 
advantages for the benefit of our blind children. First, they get 
help from their compassionate companions, who are generally 
very sympathetic and wonderfully patient. For example, many 
people would think it foolish to have blind children attend a 
moving picture show. Now if these people could attend one of 
our shows, which a very kind gentleman from New York oc- 
casionally gives the children, they would be deeply impressed to 
see a blind child sitting next to a sighted one, who is ex- 
plaining the picture to the blind child eagerly listening with his 
mind fully concentrated on the picture described; a happy, beau- 
tiful expression on his face, later on constructing a picture of his 
own, which he will describe for the benefit of his hearers, show- 
ing the joy he has derived from this treat. 

(424) 
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In the classroom the same results are obtained. The minds of 
the blind children not being disturbed by what others see around 
them, and concentrated on the lesson which is being explained, 
become wonderfully developed and their splendid memory work 
is a powerful incentive to the sighted children to keep up with 
them. The blind children are taught as far as possible to be in- 
dependent and do everything for themselves, and in many cases 
they so far forget their affliction that they run, climb and play 
just as well as the sighted children, and as far as mentality goes, 
their work often surpasses that done by the children with sight. 

The instruction of the older children is generally along the 
commercial lines, in order that they may become self-supporting. 
The occupations for the blind are necessarily limited, but the in- 
troduction of the dictaphone has opened up another field for 
them. With this in view the older blind children are being taught 
the use of the typewriter in order that they may take dictation 
from the dictaphone, and as they must of necessity use the 
touch method, their copy is more accurate than that of the 
sighted. Other children who are showing talent in music afe 
learning instrumental and vocal music. Some have become so 
efficient in music that by continuing and completing a musical 
education they may make a living in either teaching or compos- 
ing music. 

In regard to the less gifted or too handicapped children, trades 
of different kinds are being taught them, such as chair-caning, 
weaving, basketing, knitting, etc.; and as a keen sense of touch 
is liberally given to most of the blind, it is surprising to see with 
what rapidity they learn the trade of their choice. 

Among our blind children some cases are worthy of attention. 
One blind child six years of age, was found in a dark room where 
she had lived almost since her birth. The parents of this child 
were ashamed to have it known that they had a blind child, and 
so not only did nothing for her relief but kept her concealed as 
well. When taken to Port Jefferson the child improved rapidly 
under treatment and learned steadily at school as well as at 
music, and has now returned to her parents, who are rather proud 
of her accomplishments, and quite ready to exhibit her. 

Another blind child of three years had been sadly neglected 
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before he was brought to us. His father had deserted the family; 
the mother was of intemperate habits and had been in jail thr: 
times.. The representatives of our Home who visited this fam:\y 
found’ the child wrapped up in a carpet and in a very deii- 
cate condition. After coming to the Home he soon began to 
improve and show great talent, especially for music. When we 
started to teach him to play the piano, his fingers were so weak 
that he could not put the keys down. Now he can play very 
difficult pieces, not only on the piano, but on the violin and organ 
as. well. The boy is so wrapped up in music that it is second 
life to him. The expression of his face shows that his mind is 
entranced with the art that he loves. If we can only place him 
in. the hands of a competent professor, he will become a re- 
markable musician, and although blind, will have a bright career. 

Another very remarkable case was the one of a little girl of 
eleven: She came to us entirely blind with interstitial keratitis. 
After skillful treatment and constant care, she was entirely cured. 
Her superior intelligence made her successful in all her studies, 
and she now fills a very fine position and helps to support the 
large family. 

But the most remarkable case which was ever brought under 
our care was that of a boy who was deaf, dumb and blind. This 
little fellow, Vincent by name, when only two years of age was 
stricken with epidemic cerebro-spinal meningitis. For days his 
life hung in the balance. Then he began to improve, and as the 
days. went by, and his physical strength returned, his mother no- 
ticed that he became more and more irritable, until at last he 
became so violent that the physician who attended him thought 
that the child’s mind was unbalanced. The boy was in conse- 
quence placed in an insane asylum. Five years later he was 
brought to Port Jefferson, to be placed with the metitally de- 
fective. As soon as the Sisters at this Institution saw him, they 
were convinced from certain indications that he was not insane. 
One day he made a stool with pieces of wood and pins, and then 
taking Sister’s hand, he placed his toy stool on Sister’s own stool, 
so as to make her understand he had meant to do the same thing. 

So sure were we of his intelligence that one of our Sisters was 
sent'to:France to study the method of instruction used there by 
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the Sisters of the order. Returning to Port Jefferson she im- 
mediately undertook the education of Vincent. Previous to his 
entrance to the hospital, Vincent would throw himself upon the 
ground screaming, kicking violently like a dumb brute when- 
ever he was in pain, or wished anything he was unable to pro- 
cure for himself. Although good-natured, Vincent was stubborn. 
His progress was at first very slow and tedious, and at times al- 
most discouraging. But little by little, Vincent learned to break 
his will and to make sacrifices. Especially when his knowledge 
of God grew clearer he was always ready to do anything to please 
Him. He also learned to associate a certain sign with a certain 
object. Next he was taught the manual alphabet to spell words 
with the left hand, while with the other hand he read (by touch, ) 
his lesson, using the American Braille system. Thus he was 
able to study any of the lessons which were assigned to the 
sighted children. This was all very well; but Sister in charge 
of Vincent was anxious to have him talk, as he was dumb only 
because he was deaf. This seemed an almost hopeless task, but 
she persisted. Placing one of Vincent’s hands on her throat and 
the other on her lips, Sister would carefully pronounce a letter, 
and Vincent feeling the vibrations in her throat and the rush of 
air between her lips imitated his tutor. In this way he learned to 
pronounce many words, and later spoke any word which was thus 
communicated to him. When his father and mother heard for 
the first time their child say “I love papa, I love mamma,” they 
were amazed. Mr. Alexander McKinny, one of the Directors of 
our Home, devised a telegraph buzzer that could be held in Vin- 
cent’s palm, and by its vibrations give him the dots and the 
dashes of the Morse code which he had learned with the other 
blind children; and he used to receive and send messages with 
abnormal rapidity. His case was identical with that of the cel- 
ebrated Helen Keller. Vincent’s brain was so alert that he was 
anxious to know all that was going on around him. He was 
beyond doubt a prodigy, exciting the wonder and astonishment 
of all who visited the Home. He easily read time on an ordinary 
watch, could write on the Hall Braille Writer, on the ordinary 
typewriter, could assemble in a few minutes a puzzle map, etc. 

When twelve years old, he made his first Communion. On this 
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occasion he wrote a letter of invitation to our Bishop who was 
particularly fond of him, asking his Lordship to come to see him 
on this beautiful day. This happiness was granted to him. As 
a souvenir of the day, our good Bishop gave Vincent a beautiful 
pearl cross from Jerusalem, having the Stations of the’ Cross 
carved on the back, so that Vincent could make his Stations 
privately. This precious gift Vincent was always proud to show 
everyone. From the day of his first holy Communion the boy 
grew every day into a more and more lovable little fellow. It 
is difficult to give any one an adequate idea of Vincent’s good- 
ness, of his rare intelligence and progress in all branches of 
mental activities. He played with the other children at the 
Home, could understand their ways and had the children under- 
stand him. He could swim, climb on a high pole, enjoyed moving 
picture shows more than anybody else. His best companion was 
a little blind boy of his own age, of whom we have already 
spoken as one most wonderfully gifted in music. In order to 
converse with Vincent more freely, he had learned the manual 
alphabet used by Vincent and his teacher. At the moving picture 
shows Vincent was always near his blind friend, Thomas, who 
in turn sat next to a crippled boy with sight who explzined the 
pictures to him. As soon as he had grasped the different ideas 
conveyed by the pictures, Thomas would share them with Vin- 
cent in the palm of whose hand he explained them through the 
manual alphabet. It was wonderfully interesting to watch the 
two boys who were both blind and one of them deaf and dumb 
besides, taking an active part in the entertainment and being 
thoroughly happy. 

Vincent could not be fooled. If by some accident a picture 
would at any time he repeated, he refused to pay any attention, 
saying he had seen it before, and he wanted something new. 
But what was more wonderful still was to see him adjust the 
different parts of the moving picture machine, which he knew 
perfectly. In meeting people who constantly visited the institu- 

tion, he never made a mistake in identifying anyone he wished 
' to remember. Had this child Vincent had his sight he would 
have made a wonderful carpenter. At one time a small model 
of a house about twelve inches wide and high in proportion 
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was given him. He felt the model, smiled, and evidently made 
up his mind to build a bigger and better one. As soon as the 
material was placed within his reach, the child without hearing, 
sight or speech built a house four times the original size in 
exact proportion and it is now on exhibition at the Home. It 
often puzzled the Sisters and visitors of the Brooklyn Home 
what the future of this. remarkable boy would be. Fle was 
deeply spiritual, and so refined and sensitive that any public 
exhibition of him would wound him sorely. As he reached the 
age of sixteen, a decision had to be made regarding his future. 
God, who does all things wisely and well, settled this question 
for Vincent; for in January 1919, the dreadful disease of in- 
fluenza broke out at the Home and Vincent with four of the 
Sisters were taken to that bright Home where with eyes opened he 
was to behold and enjoy the Beatific Vision. 

In the early stages of his education, when Vincent liad to be 
taught what death is, it was done by making him touch some of 
our deceased little ones. Thus did he finally get a perfect idea of 
death. At first, he struggled and did not want to die; but with 
his general progress and especially his knowledge of the good- 
ness of God at the time of his first Communion, Vincent not 
only accepted death, but was wishing to die in order to reach a 
better place near God and the Blessed Mother, where he could 
see, hear and speak. In order to bring about his recovery from 
pneumonia, his bed was placed on the open air porch, where he 
had to be covered with heavy blankets, as it was during the 
winter. One day, when in a high degree of fever, Vincent did 
not want to keep either his sweater or his woolen cap on him. 
Then Sister showed him her crucifix and made him touch Our 
Lord’s crown of thorns. Thereupon Vincent, in a most resolute 
way, covered himself at once. The night before he died he him- 


_ self expressed the desire of receiving our dear Lord; and when 


asked if he did not wish to make his confession before receiv- 
ing viaticum, the dear little boy replied he had nothing to con- 
fess. He was so innocent and pure that it was the opinion of 
his confessor that Vincent went straight to Heaven. 











AT ST. JOSEPH’S HOME, MT. LORETTO 


SISTER M. LEOCADIA OF THE ORDER OF ST. FRANCIS, 
MT. LORETTO, N. Y. 


It is now a quarter of a century since the establishment of St. 
Joseph’s Home for blind girls, erected by Sister Mary Ann, of 
the third order of St. Francis. It was opened on Sept. 8, 1895, 
and from that date began to fill very rapidly. 

At that time the late Rev. James J. Dougherty had succeeded 
the saintly Father Drumgoole as rector of the Mission of the 
Immaculate Virgin. Though the department for the blind was 
an entirely new feature in the Mission, he showed himself ready 
to do what lay in his power for their welfare and happiness. He 
arranged with the Mother Superior of the community, Rev. 
Mother Catherine, to send two of her most capable Sisters, 
Sister Mary Joseph and Sister Margaret Mary, to McSherry- 
town near Philadelphia, to be instructed in the New York Point 
system. Sister Margaret Mary in turn taught two younger nuns, 
Sister Mary Michael and Sister Maria James; and these four 
worthy religious did much toward setting the Home on its feet. 

Father Dougherty laid out liberal sums for the purchase of 
the needful material with which to carry on the work of educat- 
ing the blind children. An abundant supply of these articles 
was obtained from the American Printing House for the Blind 
at Louisville, Kentucky. The Sisters above mentioned, espe- 
cially Sister Margaret Mary, greatly increased the number of 
the books by transcribing many beautiful works into the em- 
bossed system. Some of these, though written over twenty years 
ago, are still available, and prove a great source of pleasure and 
comfort to their readers. Still other books were transcribed by 
the b!ind themselves on dictation by the Sister in charge. These 
books with those which had been purchased, soon filled the Home 
library. There were text-books on all the primary subjects, and 
in time on some of the higher branches, as algebra, geometry, 
and the natural sciences. 

(480) 
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Along with the children there flocked to the Home young 
women who had received some or all of their education from 
other schools for the blind. Many of these were discovered to 
possess wonderful ability along literary or musical lines; and 
hence were of great service in assisting in the education of the 
children. It was not long before the Sisters realized that none 
are so competent to teach the blind as the blind themseives. As 
the children advanced, they were assigned younger children than 
themselves to teach certain things. 

On Nov. 19, 1904, a change occurred in the Mission, occa- 
sioned by the death of Father Dougherty. On Dec. 8 of the 
following year the Rev. M. J. Fitzpatrick, who had been acting 
as his assistant, was appointed to fill his p!ace. This priest, who 
is the very essence of paternal kindness, early took deep inter- 
est in St. Joseph’s Home for the Blind, and promoted what- 
ever plans would be for its benefit. He may as truly be called 
the father of the blind, as Sister Ann was called their mother. 
He has, however, been particularly zealous as regards the in- 
dustrial department, of which we shall say a word further on. 

Organ and piano lessons have been given since the beginning 
to all who possessed a talent for music. In piano playing classi- 
cal and popular music have gone hand in hand. To facilitate the 
work in the various departments there has always been free ac- 
cess to the various libraries from which good literature and 
music of every sort could be borrowed. Almost from the open- 
ing days of St. Joseph’s the girls have been read to by one or 
other of the Sisters, either from periodicals or from books. 

And tow about the Industrial department. Peadwork, knit- 
ting and crocheting were early introduced, and many were the 
pretty’ and useful articles which the children were taught to 
make. While this department kept pace with the rest of the 
school, it was particularly during the past two years that it 
received special attention, and the results derived therefrom 
have been splendid beyond a!l expectation. The girls take 
a deep interest in industrial training. Besides knitting, 
crocheting and beadwork mentioned above, attention has been 
given to sewing, both by hand and on the machine, and to the 
making of several kinds of rugs. A great number of these rugs 
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have been made during the past yéar; each girl in the class of 
twenty-four having made at least one, while some have made as 
many as five. They have also successfully made undergarments 
for themselves, and trimmed their own hats. 

While there has been great improvement in industrial work, 
literature and music have kept steady pace with the progress of 
the day. A recent feature introduced into our school is depart- 
mental work, which promises favorably for the future. Just 
a few months ago a class in script writing was organized, and 
this too is making rapid progress. Several times a year enter- 
tainments are given, which afford a chance to the children to 
exhibit their talents and progress. In October 1919 a literary 
and dramatic club was formed, the aim of which is to give every 
month an entertainment interspersed with music and poetry. 
Once a year a musical concert is given at which instrumental 
duets and trios as well as vocal pieces are skillfully executed. 

No one with a disinterested motive can labor long among the 
blind without being struck with a conviction of the utmost sig- 
nificance. The blind will never be uplifted by being treated as 
a class. The one who wou!d truly benefit them must go deeper 
and study them individually. Indeed there is as much diversity 
among the blind as among the sighted, whether we consider 
their dispositions, their appearance or their gifts. While some 
blind persons are capable of filling any. position with satisfac- 
tion, the vast majority are endowed with some special gift 
which varies in each individual. There are at St. Joseph’s ex- 
amples of rare talent.. There-are some qualified as teachers, 
writers, composers and the like; and if these undertook manual 
employment they-wou!d be utter failures, whereas they could 
be, in their.own sphere; useful members of the community .in. 
which they may dwell. , 

Whoever, therefore, is really solicitous for the interest. of 
the blind must, as has been said above, look to each individual. 
Then and then only will the cause of the blind be advanced and 
promoted. 
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ST. JOSEPH’S SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND 


MOTHER M. THERESA, OF THE SISTERS ST. JOSEPH OF PEACE, JERSEY 
CITY, N. J. 

It was in September, 1900, that St. Joseph’s Schooi for the 
Blind was incorporated under the laws of the State of New 
Jersey, with the purpose to maintain an institute for the education 
and enlightenment of the blind, to instruct them in the elemen- 
tary principles and in those branches of learning which are 
suited to their condition. 

The children occupied part of the women’s new building on 
Pavonia avenue until March, 1909, when a separate building 
was acquired on Magnolia avenue. Here the children have 
their classrooms, dormitories, playroom, etc., which are con- 
nected by the chapel with the main building. While not under 
State control nor receiving municipal or State aid, the author- 
ities inspect the Institution annually and issue very fattering 
reports. 

Until recently we were without accommodations for little 
boys. Children even at an early age are admitted from any 
State in the union, as in our opinion it is essential for a child 
deprived of vision to have early and careful religious training. 
Blindness frequently brings with it a serious mental deficiency. 
Most schools refuse to accept children of this type, but thank 
God, we have been able to accomplish a great deal with those 
who are thus doubly afflicted. 

In most cases a child may be looked upon as abnormal and 
incapable, even in her own family circle; in consequence not 
only her religious training but her general education as well is 
neglected. She may then be discovered by some one interested 
in the education of the blind. and placed where she will receive 
an ordinary schooling, but will be left to learn the all-important 
matter dealing with her salvation as best she can. Therefore, 
it has always been our earnest wish that as many children as 
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possible might benefit by our efforts to combine the religiou 
with the secular, and in carrying out this desire we have ac 
cepted blind children from all parts of the country. 

Our daily schedule includes all the preliminary subjects whic! 
are taught in every grammar school, and our pupils compet: 
wonderfully well even with those who have all their norma! 
faculties. We are under the Parochial Board of Examiners 
and take the same examinations which are given in the school: 
for the sighted throughout the diocese. Several of our pupils 
have also taken an academic course, and girls in the higher 
grades have become very good typists. In addition to the lit- 
erary department, there is a department for music. Lessons are 
also given in manual and physical training. 

We have access to all the finest literature loaned by the 
libraries, and are pleased to find so many good Catholic books 
furnished by the Xavier Free Publication Society for the Blind. 
As most of our apparatus is that prepared for the New York 
Point, we have used this tactile system most extensively; but 
a number of our pupils have become familiar with the Revised 
Braille during the past term, and when it will be universally 
adopted we shall set aside the New York Point. 

Since the opening of our school, sixty-nine pupils have: been 
admitted and there are now twenty-six children in attendance. 
Most of the children who left us are engaged in industrial work, 
which they learned while at school; two of them have remained 
as teachers with us and one is a dictaphone operator. 

Higher Education for the Blind.-—— Nothing is of so great 
importance as the higher education of the blind. Many pupils 
through lack of opportunity are forced to end their education 
with the completion of grammar school and thus a check is 
placed to what might otherwise have been a very promising 
career. Every effort should be made to give the blind pupils 
the opportunity: of at least a high school education. Our school 
gives in addition to the ordinary grammar school training 
courses in various high school subjects, such as French, German, 
Latin, etc. This additional course enables the blind to continue 
their religious instruction which is too often discontinued with 
their graduation from elementary schools. 
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It is an undoubted fact that blind pupils can successfully com- 
pete with those in schools for the seeing. Some ten years ago 
at the time of the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of Bergen, the New York Times offered pvizes for 
the best essays on a given subject. Sterling silver medals were 
offered for the best compositions, and certificates for those next 
in rank. Our pupils who were then in the first year high 
school, entered into the contest heart and soul. Their efforts 
met with the greatest success, each competitor being awarded a 
silver medal. 

This is only one of the many instances to prove our conten- 
tion that the blind can successfully compete with the seeing, if 
offered similar opportunities for the training of the mind.! 


INDUSTRIAL TRAINING 


A. Home and Workshop for Blind Men.—In 1905 the In- 
dustrial Workshop and Home was opened for men in a cottage 
adjoining the main building occupied by the women and chil- 
dren. Two other cottages were secured later. For lack of 
space applicants had to be refused admission. The unsuitability 
of these frame buildings for workshops, and the danger of fire, 
made us consider the necessity of erecting a fireproof building 
on the site of the cottages. Encouraged by the citizens who 
promised their financial support we laid the foundation of the 
new home in June, 1915. The new building was opened and 
blessed by Rt. Rev. Bishop O’Connor in April, 1916. The fol- 
lowing industries are being taught the men: Mattress-making, 
chair-caning, broom-making, basket-making, upholstering, weav- 
ing of rugs, of doormats and of hammocks. 

The men are kept busy filling orders received from city and 
county institutions, schools, hospitals, etc. They receive a per- 
centage on the price paid for work, as this creates emulation and 
promotes interest and independence. There are twenty-one men 
at present employed in the different workrooms. 

Eighty-seven men have so far been admitted. Of these thirty- 
three remain, twenty have died, twelve haye completed their 


1The foregoing remarks on the higher educaion of the blind were written 
by one of our pupils (totally blind) who is now teaching at our school. 
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industrial training and have returned to their homes; five are 
engaged in Ampere, N. J., in D. F. G. electrical work, and 
twenty-seven others have returned to their relatives. 

B. Home and Workshop for Blind Women. — Since the 
Home was opened in 1891 two hundred and seven women rang- 
ing in age from 20 to 80 years have been admitted. Of these 
seventy-two now remain, eighty-three died and fifty-two re- 
_ turned to their relatives or friends. Some of the woinen whio 
came from a distance felt the estrangement from relatives very 
keenly and returned to them after some time; while with others 
home conditions improved and when they learned some industry 
here they returned to their people. 

f the seventy-two now remaining in the Home there are 
eighteen engaged at crochet, knitting, making shawls, sweaters. 
booties, etc., weaving bureau scarfs, towels, napkins, ete. In 
beadwork they make broom holders, napkins rings and baskets 

There are three who devote some of their time to instructing 
others in music and three others give their time at intervals to 
reading for the old ladies and typing letters to their friends. 
Fourteen are employed at domestic work; the remainder are too 
old for any active work. 

The building which was erected for women and children in 
1900, and which has a frontage of 54 feet, with the building 
erected in 1915 with a frontage of 83 feet, covers nearly six city 
lots with a depth in some part of 150 feet. 

With the exception of the very old people, all the inmates are 
expected to assist at Mass daily, at morning and evening prayers, 
at rosary and at other devotions according to the liturgical sea- 
son of the year. 

We shall be happy if accommodations permit, to admit in 
either of the Departments (but especially to the schvol) any 
one from any State who desires to be helped by us and who has 
the required medical certificates. . 

The chief resources for this work are subscriptions for the 
Quarterly Magazine, the Orphans’ Messenger and Advocate of 
the Blind, 81 York St., Jersey City, N. J., and donations and 
bequests made by members of the Pious Union of Prayer. 
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THE PLACE OF BRAILLE IN CATHOLIC EDUCATION 


MRS. JAMES J. SHEERAN, PRESIDENT OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
FEDERATION OF CATHOLIC ALUMNAE 


For fully twenty years Rev. Joseph M. Stadelman, S. J., has 
labored to create a library for the Catholic blind of the United 
States. Single-handed save for the unostentatious financial sup- 
port of faithful friends, Father Stadelman has filled the shelves 
of State and city libraries with thousands of Catholic books in 
American Braille, New York Point and Moon Type. He has 
also issued a monthly magazine for blind subscribers, and an- 
other one which he sends gratuitously to blind applicants. 

In May 1918, the Commission on Uniform Type for the 
Blind, decided to adopt the literary notation known as Revised 
3raille for Reading and Writing, Grade One and a Half. Who 
can tell how this decision on the adoption of a new type came 
to our pioneer! Years of labor and devoted service were to 
become useful only to the immediate generation of adult blind 
and to future individuals willing to learn the former codes 
replaced by the Revised English Braille. But Father Stadelman 
met the emergency with the unfaltering spirit that actuates 
apostolic work. He immediately mastered Revised Braille and 
within a short time produced a number of books in this new 
system. 

About this time, May 1919, the International Federation of 
Catholic Alumnae held its third biennial convention in St. Louis, 
Missouri. Miss Pauline Boisliniere of the Executive Board, 
offered a resolution calling upon Catholic alumnae to locate 
Catholic blind in State institutions and to bring to their atten- 
tion the offer of Father Stadelman to lend books embossed in 
New York Point, American Braille and Moon Type to any 
blind person in the United States. Following the adoption of 
the resolution, at a meeting of Governors, Mrs. N. F. Thiberge 
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of Louisiana asked for further information about the Xavier 
Free Publication Society for the Blind. Out of this discussion 
grew general interest in the work. The newly-elected presi: ent, 
Mrs. James J. Sheeran, promised to call on Father Stadeiman 
upon her return to New York. Among congratulations received 
by the president was one from a life-long friend and fellow- 
student of St. Joseph’s, Emmitsburg, Md., Miss Clara Louise 
Banton of Deal Beach, N. J., who had studied Braille tran- 
scription as her war-service in the recent world struggle. Miss 
Banton offered this knowledge to the Federation, suggesting 
that she be permitted to teach the course by correspondence 


Miss Banton began her work during the fall of 1919, teach- 
ing Revised Braille according to approved methods. By cour- 
tesy of the Library of Congress, the International Federation of 
Catholic Alumnae was permitted to re-print the tests used by 
its Department for the Blind and by the Red Cross. After pass- 
ing satisfactorily five tests and a final examination the student 
is required to complete fifty pages of acceptable Braille. Upon 
the recommendation of Miss Banton a certificate is awarded. 
Students are permitted to select books to transcribe, subject to 
the approval of Father Stadelman. This gives freedom and pre- 
vents duplication. To date twenty-eight certificates have been 
issued and Miss Banton confidently expects many more before 
the Boston convention in October. Among the books completed 
are “Blind Rosa,” “The Life of Cardinal Newman”, “The Life 
of St. Anthony”, Schmid’s Tales, Joyce Kilmer’s “Memoirs” 
and “Education and the Higher Life”, etc. 


Now, in spite of this building up of the Revised Braille De- 
partment of the Xavier Free Publication Society for the Blind 
and of establishing this correspondence course for Braille tran- 
scription, Catholics have not done enough. Besides, as regards 
education, it must be admitted that our Catholic blind children 
have not been generally provided for. There are but four 
Catholic Institutions for blind children in the United States, — 
one in New Jersey and three in New York State. Are there no 
blind children in other States who are by right entitled to a 
Catholic education? Are we justified in overlooking the chil- 
- dren whom God has seen fit to deprive of sight? Is there any 
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excuse we can offer if Catholic education is not available for 
our blind? 

The adult -blind as a class are cheerful and wonderfully re- 
ceptive. Their power of concentration and their reasoning can 
be developed to a marked degree. The blind resent being called 
afflicted. They know that given the opportunity they can be- 
come useful, happy and cultured citizens. The adult blind 
know only too well of the wonderful efforts made by non-Cath- 
olic institutions to give the blind an opportunity for independ- 
ence. How can we expect them to keep their faith when to 
obtain secular knowledge to compete with the sighted, they 
must go to non-Catholic institutions? 

Could not every teaching order in the United States establish 
at least one classroom for the blind? If even one Sister in a 
school mastered Braille and taught the code to blind children, 
these blind children could take their places in regular class- 
rooms, using Braille text-books and doing all written work in 
Braille, their papers being corrected by the teacher of Braille 
and returned with results attained to the regular class teacher. 
Trinity College has graduated two blind pupils from the regular 
college course. It is time to prepare a place for blind children 
in every school instead of letting them drift to State institutions. 
Many parents, through discouragement, send their children 
away from home, when if the local Catholic school had made 
some provision such as the public schools of New York and those 
of other cities have done, these children would lose neither home 
nor faith. 

Therefore, may I not appeal to the representatives of the 
great teaching orders to prepare for the day of scientific training 
for our Catholic blind? Begin at the beginning with the chil- 
dren, using present-day methods based on principles of teaching 
established in successful institutions for the blind. May all 
those who chance to hear or to read this paper, particularly 
the members of religious communities, take home the message 
that Braille transcription can be taught by correspondence in less 
than three months; that the International Federation of Cath- 
olic Alumnae will gladly undertake to teach them the system; 
that with one Braille transcriber in every Catholic convent not 
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only the teaching of the blind will be assured, but the Sisters wil 
help to supplement Father Stadelman’s past and future publi- 
cations of Catholic literature and text-books. There are 2000 
volunteer transcribers in France but so far less than two scores 
of active workers in the United States. While France has but 
33,000 blind, we in the United States have from 60,000 to 
75,000. 

Many among you have visited the cloisters of Europe where 
the monks of old in their inimitable way transcribed the precious 
manuscripts that are our richest inheritance. You have seen in 
the Vatican Library the priceless handiwork of those saints who 
labored to transmit the faith to oncoming generations. There 
is a Jesuit toiler in the vineyard who has borne the heat and 
burden of the day to give the light of faith to the blind. And 
if in the third hour, yea, and the sixth and the ninth, laborers 
may be found idle, the Lord will say as of old, “Go you also 
into My Vineyard.” Shall the bidding go unheeded? Or shall 
Catholics respond freely and generously? Should it rot be a 
matter of honor and faith to uphold the hands of this apostle for 
the blind, that he may never again work alone in his tremendous 
task but always feel assured that willing, steady, competent 
transcribers are in every Catholic school working with him to 
bring faith and sunshine into the lives of our Catholic blind. 
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CONFERENCE OF RELIGIOUS SUPERIORS 





PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 
TUESDAY, JUNE 29, 1920, 3:00 P. M. 

The meetings were held at Mount St. Vincent-on-the-Hudson, 
and Rev. Francis W. Howard, LL. D., Secretary General of the 
Catholic Educational Association, conducted the proceedings of 
the Conference. 

The first meeting was held on Tuesday afternoon, June 29, 
at 3:00 P. M. After the Chairman had called the meeting to 
order, His Grace, Most Reverend Patrick J. Hayes, D. D., Arch- 
bishop of New York, extended a cordial welcome to all and 
emphasized the importance of this Conference, and the need of its 
cooperation in all the activities of the Association. 

Right Rey. Thomas J. Shahan, D. D., President General, ad- 
dressed the delegates and expressed satisfaction at the splendid 
attendance and the good will manifested by all. The Archbishop, 
accompanied by Bishop Shahan, left to attend other meetings of 
the Association. 

The first paper, “The Certification of Teachers”, by Rev. Paul 
L. Blakely, S. J., was read by Rev. Richard H. Tierney, S. J., 
Editor of America. This topic brought forth a spirited discus- 
sion by representatives from all parts of the country. 


SECOND SESSION 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 30, 1920 
The opening paper was “Diocesan Normal Schools” by Sister 
Mary Columba, B. V. M., Dubuque, Iowa. An informal dis- 
cussion followed. 
The second paper, “Attendance at State Normal Schools,” by 
Sister M. Rosina, Mt. St. Vincent-on-the-Hudson, N. Y., was 
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read by Sister Miriam Alacoque. This was discussed by S'-ter 
Mary James, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, and Sister M-:rie 
Michelle, Nazareth, Ky. 

Committees on Organization and Resolutions were then ap- 
pointed. Committee on Organization: Sister Mary Coluniba, 
B. V. M., Dubuque, Iowa; Sister Teresa Gertrude, Convent 
Station, N. J.: Sister Mary Raymond, Mt. St. Vincent-on-thie- 
Hudson; Sister Fidelia, O. S. D., Sinsinawa, Wis.; Sister 
Leona, Mt. St. Joseph, Ohio. 

Committee on Resolutions: Mother Josepha, Mt. St. Vincent 
on-the-Hudson; Mother Cecilia, Convent Station, N. J.; Mother 
Mary Lewis, Brentwood, New York; Sister Palma, Sisters of 
St. Joseph, St. Louis; Sister Assissium, Chestnut Hill, Phila- 
delphia; Sister Marie Michelle, Nazareth, Ky. 

In the afternoon Very Rev. Thomas E. Shields, Ph. D., of the 
Catholic University of America, gave a lucid explanation of 
“How College Requirements for Baccalaureate Degrees are to 
be met by Sisters.” Discussions followed. 

A paper on “Catholic Works on Pedagogy and the Spirit of 
Current Works on Educational Subjects” was read by the Very 
Rev. Edward A. Pace, D. D., Catholic University of America. 

Sister Leona, Mt. St. Joseph, Ohio, read a paper on “Cor- 
respondence Schools.” 


The meeting adjourned at 5:45 o’clock 


THIRD SESSION - 


TuHurRsDAY, JULY I, 1920 

The subject of the first paper was ‘‘Vocations for the Religious 
Life” by Mother M. Barbara, St. Mary’s, Indiana. A round- 
table discussion followed. 

The second paper, “The Canons of the Codex Juris Canonici 
bearing on Education” by Rev. P. C. Augustine, O. S. B., was 
read by Rev. Patrick Cummins, O. S. B., Conception, Missouri. 
Discussions followed by Rev. Paul L. Blakely, S. J., and Rev. 
Francis W. Howard, LL. D. 
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The following reports were presented : 


The Committee on Organization held sessions on June 30 and 
July 1. The report was as follows: 

I. In the last session of the Committee it was moved and 
seconded that the Conference of Religious Superiors and Repre- 
sentatives be made a permanent part of the Catholic Educational 
Association. Motion carried. 

Il. Rev. F. W. Howard, LL. D., Secretary General of the 
Association was asked to serve as Moderator of the Conference of 
Superiors and Representatives by the unanimous desire of the 
Committee on Organization. 

III. Sister Leona, Mt. St. Joseph, Ohio, was requested to 
continue as Secretary of the Superiors’.Conference for the com- 
ing year. 

[V. With a view to obtaining practical results, the member- 
ship of the Conference was discussed. It was deemed wise to 
limit the number participating to the Mother Superior of each 
order or one representative appointed by her, with companion 
Sister. This measure was regularly moved and carried. 

V. To facilitate the work of preparation for the next con- 
ference, it was suggested that each member of the Committee 
on Organization submit to Sister Leona a list of subjects suit- 
able for papers to be read and discussed at the next meeting, 
and that these lists in turn be submitted by her to Dr. Howard. 
This question also, was regu'arly moved and carried. 

VI. Finally, it was regularly moved and carried that this 
report of the Committee on Organization be submitted to His 
Grace, Archbishop Hayes, of New York, for his approval, after 
which and for a similar purpose it be submitted to His Grace, 
Archbishop Dowling, of St. Paul. 

This report was presented to the Conference in full assembly 
for approval, amendnient, or rejection. 

The report was unanimously approved. 


SisTER Mary CoLuMBa, 
Secretary. 


The Committee on Resolutions submitted the following: 


STATE CERTIFICATION AND REQUIREMENTS 


At present it does not seem possible to formulate a program 
or define a standard of requirements which would apply equally 
to all sections of the country. It is suggested that a committee 
be named to study this matter and to report later to the Catholic 
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Educational Association, and through the Association to the 
Archbishops and Bishops. 

The present difficulty seems to be chiefly the certification of 
Sisters who teach in the elementary grades. If certification for 
them could be secured on the quality of the work done in their 
classes, on the results as shown by the proficiency of pupils in 
the work of the grade, and on their professional experience, 
rather than on the credentials earned by examination, it would 
relieve the strain which at present exists in some sections of 
the country. This would be a matter of justice to the teacher and 
pupil alike. 

Meanwhile it is the opinion of the Sister Provincials repre- 
sented that every effort should be made for respectful compliance 
with reasonable State requirements. 

Without being aggressive in the matter, should occasion de- 
mand, it might be well to remind the State that the Sisters are 
American citizens and that in becoming members of a religious 
community they in no way forego their rights as such American 
citizens. 

All dealings with the State in matters affecting our educa- 
tional or institutional work should be by the advice and with the 
approval of the ecclesiastical authorities. 


DIOCESAN NORMAL SCHOOLS 


It was the unanimous opinion of the committee that a diocesan 
Normal school would not at present be feasible for many reasons. 
All Provincials and Superiors of the teaching orders are earn- 
estly exhorted to continue and increase their effort to procure 
for their members the best educational opportunities possible. 


STUDY OF THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


It is also recommended that Provincials assign a competent 
Sister in each community to follow the trend of thought in the 
educational world and to be prepared to give an opinion and 
even advice in such matters, if called upon to do so. Among 
the topics under study might be the overlapping of the work 
done by Sisters of the various communities of their respective 
dioceses. 

The Committee voices the sentiments of the Religious Pro- 
vincials and Superiors attending the Convention in expressions 
of gratitude to all who have contributed to its success, especially 
to His Grace, Archbishop Hayes, who so graciously arranged 
notwithstanding the many calls in other directions, to open the 
Conference of the Provincials; to the Right Reverend President 
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of the Catholic Educational Association who accompanied His 
Grace and addressed the Sisters; to Rev. Dr. Howard who 
proved himself a most tactful and patient moderator; to the 
Doctors and to the Sisters who presented papers and discussed 
them; to the Catholic School Board of New York City which 
arranged for the transportation of the Sisters to and from Mount 
St. Vincent; and to the Sisters and others who ministered to 
their material wants during these days. As one of the results 
of this Convention all will return to their respective convent 
homes inspired with greater zeal to labor and to pray for the 
success of the great cause of Catholic education, their motto of 
service being: “For God, for Holy Mother Church, for our 
beloved country!” 
StsTER Marie MICHELLE, 
Secretary. 


This report was approved by the Conference. 

Dr. Howard, Moderator of the Conference spoke a few words 
of encouragement, and pointed out the great possibilities for 
good that might come from these informal meetings. 

Prayer was said and the meeting adjourned. 


SIsTER LEONA, 
Secretary 





PAPERS AND DISCUSSIONS 


THE CERTIFICATION OF TEACHERS 


REVEREND PAUL L. BLAKELY, S. J., ASSOCIATE EDITOR OF America 


At this crisis which marks the progress of a strong and steady 
sweep toward the establishment of a State in which the civil 
government shall be all and the individual shall count only in 
proportion to his efficiency as a cog in the machinery of govern- 
ment, it is well to assess, as far as assessment may be possible, 
the relation of this movement to the Catholic school. We are 
the guardians of the King’s treasure; it is dangerous for us to 
live in a fool’s paradise. I think, first, that the existence of this 
movement toward the annihilation of personal liberty is un- 
doubted and powerful, and next, that we Catholics are the 
sole bulwark against its further progress, just as we have always 
been the chief sufferers from its tyranny. Outside the Catholic 
Church nine out of ten educated men hold firmly that the State 
is the source of all rights and the ultimate sanction of all law, 
and while they may refuse to concede that the individual exists 
primarily for the exaltation of the State, the legal enactments 
which they admit speak the concession for them. “After all,” 
said Dr. Claxton at an educational conference in Philadelphia 
last fall, “after all we all know that the child belongs to the 
State.” And his tone was as the tone of the patient teacher who 
for the fiftieth time announces that two plus two is four. 

Yet between the fundamental princip'es of the Constitution of 
the United States which in every clause, up to and excluding 
the Eighteenth Amendment, says to the Federal Government, 
“thus far thou shalt go and no farther,” and the principles 
which to-day sway the practical conduct of government, there 
is an opposition essential and irreconcilable. Speaking at Yale 
last week, Mr. Charles E. Hughes ventured to question the 
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existence of liberty in our present-day United States as liberty 
was understood by our fathers. The trend toward the g'orifica- 
tion of the civil power was given a mighty impulse by the great 
war, and in marshalling the country’s last resources for the 
defense of what we deemed our essential liberties, we forgot that 
governments with difficulty relinquish a power once assumed; 
even republics; even that Federal Republic, the United States 
of America. No suspicion that I am speaking with partisan bias 
can blind any American to the open fact that in time of peace 
we are living under laws intended by the Congress of the United 
States to be operative exclusively for the period of the war. 
To-day, nineteen months after official proclamation by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy of the United States 
that all the aims for which we went to war had been completely 
achieved, at a time of actual peace, we are governed in a free 
republic by laws adopted by an affrighted Congress as the sole 
means of repelling from our shores the rapine and horrors of 
an uncivilized warfare. 


And what of the Constitution? Is it a joke between friends? 
A Constitution, so our fathers thought, was not a code of law, 
promulgated in the name of government, binding fast the citizen 
in its unyielding coils. Rather, it was the charter of a people’s 
liberties, the warrant of the exclusive right of the respective 
States to administer those interests which had not been made 


over to the central government; it was the shield of the indi- 
vidual against the possible tyranny of government and the 
effective check upon the ambition of every government to expand 
the sphere of its delegated powers. Unlike the law, its primary 
purpose was to restrain the government, not the citizen. And 
hence, as has been keenly observed, like the Declaration of 
Independence, the Constitution of the United States in its every 
line brandished its defiance of governmental tyranny. But 
better; it made, as our fathers imagined, tyranny an impossi- 
bility. 

But they imagined fondly. Upon their descendants they set 
too high an estimate. In the Virginia Resolutions of 1776, it 
was said “that no free government, or the blessing of liberty, 
can be preserved to any people but by a firm adherence to 
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justice, moderation, temperance, frugality and virtue, and by a 
frequent recurrence to fundamental principles.” That in the 
scheme of government which they had established, the people 
were the source of all civil power, they well knew, and they knew, 
as the Supreme Court has recently affirmed in sustaining the 
Eighteenth so-called Amendment, that whatsoever the people 
might wish to do they were empowered to do. But they believed 
that the people would never wish to do aught impairing the sum 
of their liberties. They relied upon the continuance of a virtuous 
and interested electorate, they counted on that “frequent recur- 
rence to fundamental principles” recommended by the Virginia 
Resolutions, and hence they held that the time would never be 
recorded when this free people would wish to overturn what in 
the first days of liberty they had established. 

But that time has come. We have recurred to those funda- 
mental principles, but only to question or to reject them. There- 
fore; in my opinion, they imagined fondly. The United States 
of 1789 no longer exist, for no longer are they an indestructible 
union of sovereign States. What monstrosity may yet arise on 
the ruins of this government God alone knows. But the trend 
is to a pagan form of government in which, the liberties of the 
State first destroyed, the liberties of the people become the hate- 
ful necessity of submission without question to an Hegelian State. 
A well known editor has found the epitome of the latest Supreme 
Court decision in the nursery jingle: 


“Open your mouth and shut your eyes, 
And I'll give you something to make you wise.” 


Perhaps. With the venerable Chief Justice some of us may 
have felt the fitness of subjoining some reason for the Court’s 
decision. I am not among them. To my mind, the decision was 
as crystal; as just as any utterance of Solomon come to judg- 
ment, and thoroughly constitutional, in the sense of affirming 
the constitutional principle that the people may do what they 
wish, and that if they desire to unmake the Constitution which 
they made in 1788, no power on earth can say them nay. 

Therefore to-day we have not an indestructible union of 
forty-eight sovereign States, but a union, indestructible, pos- 
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sibly, of forty-eight subject provinces. The Tenth Amendment 
no longer exists. The Eighteenth so-called Amendment has dele- 
gated to the Federal Government a power hitherto reserved to 
the States. If one such power can be destroyed, all can be 
destroyed. If the Federal Government may constitutionally 
regulate, control or abolish an industry that is wholly intra- 
State; if it may constitutionally assume the police powers of the 
States and of their. towns and cities, as it does through the 
Eighteenth Amendment, thereby fulfilling the puritanic function 
of a personal censor morum,; it is in order to ask what the Fed- 
eral Government may not do, either through an extension of 
the legislative power, or by suitable constitutional amendment. 
And the answer is that the power of the Federal Government is 
the power attributed by legal fiction to the English Parliament, 
namely, omnipotence. The fixing of taxes, the building of roads, 
the regulation of marriage, beginning with the enactment of a 
uniform Federal divorce law, thereby invading another right re- 
served to the State under our dual form of government, — all 
these are within the charmed circle of Federal control, should 
the people so ordain. 

Also the schools, from the kindergarten to the university. 
Nor is this the end. For out of this whirl emerges the fact that 
as the Federal Government encroaches on the reserved rights 
of the several States, so the States themselves, in response to 
Hegelian-minded social workers, educationists, lobbyists, and up- 
lifters of every stripe, are-encroaching upon the rights of the 
individual citizen and of legitimate private societies, religious, 
educational, and social, which in no wise depend upon the State 
for their right to existence. Probab!y not a State in the union 
last year failed to entertain, or pass, some new legislation based 
on the principle so patiently enunciated for our instruction by 
Dr. Claxton, that “after all, the child belongs to the State.” 
Evil embraces evil, as long-parted sisters newly-met; and under 
the ample folds of the Smith-Towner bill, State and Federal 
iniquity have kissed each other. In one State, as I have been 
credibly informed, State legislation dovetailing with the Smith- 
Towner enormity, was ostensibly the mental fruitage of a sage- 
brush So!ton, unshakeable in his educational philosophy of the 
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domination of the State, but decidedly uncertain in his spelling 
And let us not, congratulating ourselves that the battle is won 
prepare to intone a Te Deum over the bloodless corpse of the 
Smith-Towner bill. Never was it more vigorous, and unless a 
‘decided reversal of the present tide sets in, the principles of the 
Smith-Towner bill will shortly be on the Federal statute books. 
The machinery erected by this proposed legislation affects 
every school in the United States. To change the figure, it is 
the firm foundation of the Hegelianized Federal Superstaie, 
upon which will be built in turn Federalized control of the edu- 
cational, financial, health and religious interests of the people. 


? 


“I know of no reason if this tendency of the Federal Govern- 
ment to extend its powers and activities far beyond the original 
purposes contemplated by its founders (said Senator Thomas in 
July of last year) is a logical movement, why we should not 
have a minister of police as a member of the President’s cabinet, 
to whom should be given the authority of enforcing police regu- 
lations throughout the country. . . . I know of no reason why 
we should have States at all, if this tendency is to continue, and 
particularly if it is to continue with the encouragement of the 
people of the States. If that is to be the policy of the United 
States hereafter,’ let us make one bite of a cherry, and establish 
in the city of Washington a department for all of the local 
activities of the country. . . . It would wipe out the States. 
It is being done through the constant operation of what might 
be called the law of political gravity; and it may be entirely 
useless, probably it is, for those of us who believe that there 
should be some semblance of authority left to the States, to con- 
tend against this manifest movement. . . 

e‘The Senator from Georgia has so drawn this bill (the Smith- 
Towner bill) . . . that the. Government, out of its inexhaustible 
revenues is to begin with the trifle of $100,000,000 in supple- 
menting educational funds. I make the prediction that within 
ten or fifteen years from now, largely through the action of 
the States themselves, this obligation will be more and more 
imposed upon the shoulders of the Federal Government, until 
by that time education in the United States will be bureaucratized 
and subjected to all of the evils of bureaucracy, with its con- 
comitants of red tape, multitudinous officials and inefficiency 
which during the war were brought so startlingly to the attention 
of the country in regard to matters military. . . . So when 
this bill is enacted, as it probably will be — for no doubt the 
$109,000,000 lure will be sufficient to get votes enough to pass 
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it in both houses — Senators upon this floor who are fifteen or 
twenty years younger than I am will in all probability live to see 
everything affecting education throughout this country emanating 
from general headquarters in the city of Washington, and neces- 
sarily passing through the manifold processes and subdivisions 
of an organized bureaucracy.” 


With some preachers, it is said, the end of the sermon is never 
reached until the unfortunate example of Adam has been quoted. 
[ have begun with Adam. For, as you and I were taught, this 
is a government not of men, still less of bureaucrats and clerks, 
but of laws, adopted by ourselves in conformity with our bill of 
rights, the Constitution. Since that bill is no longer valid, or at 
best, but doubtfully valid, we must readjust our plans. For 
teach we must; and woe is me, says that great teacher, St. Paul, 
unless I preach Christ. As Catholic teachers, we are all of us 
bearers of the message of Jesus Christ to Christ’s dear lambs, 
the little ones of the flock. We are prepared for any degree 
of personal sacrifice that our mission of instructing these chil- 
dren be not interrupted. We are willing to acquire, if need be, 
the learning of the Greeks and the Egyptians, conscious as we 
are of much that is worthless in this knowledge, and even to 
bend before bureaucrats, (yet lower we cannot go) if that is 
the price we must pay. And it is. The past is—the past. For 
the future we must resign ourselves to conduct schools at the 
pleasure of the omnipotent State. That is not well said. We 
must prepare ourselves to meet as perfectly as possible, and as 
far as may be allowed by respect for conscience, the requirements 
laid down by its officers. 

True, it is no function of the State to educate, much less to 
monopolize education. We teach not by concession of an om- 
nipotent State, but because we have been entrusted with the 
training of the children by those to whom they belong, their 
parents, and because our mission has received the sanction of 
the Church of God. Were we false to that mission, so that it 
were in reality a menace to the well-being of the child and of 
the community, then in lieu of other remedy the State may inter- 
vene, but not by original right to control education, and only 
to the extent that intervention may be necessary for its own 
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protection and for the common good. But that we are false or 
incompetent, the State may not take for granted. It cannot be 
presumed. It must be palpably demonstrated. Even the crim- 
inal; caught red-handed is held innocent until the contrary is 
proved beyond all reasonable doubt. Our constant common tra- 
dition, most in harmony with the spirit and ideals fostered by 
our political institutions, is that men and women who have 
consecrated their lives to the exacting work of teaching will 
conscientiously maintain a standard of efficiency. Sometliing, 
we have generously thought, must be credited to the spirit of 
devotion. That they have fallen beiow this standard musi be 
demonstrated before State interference can be justified. 

So much for theory. In practice, the criminal enjoys an 
immunity from which the school is excluded. The State has 
no right to do a multitude of things which it daily does. But 
it has the power to do them, and that power we can not now 
profitably resist. You may not be interested in my theory that 
in the absence of incontestable proof of the incompetency of a 
school or an educational system, the State has no right whatever 
to require the certification of teachers, or in my preference for 
a poor school built on liberty, to an excellent school administered 
under the whip and goad of the civil power. But in the words 
frequently quoted by a perennial American candidate, we recog- 
nize that we are facing not a theory but a fact. In all our States 
to-day, either by custom or by law, our parish schools are ac- 
credited only on condition that the training of their teachers and 
the content of their courses of study are substantially those of 
the State system. In other words, whether we approve or not, 
the public school either is or tends to be the model to which we 
conform ourselves. Under the practical working out of the 
Smith-Towner bill a point of central attention will be the training 
and registration of teachers. Hence, within.a shorter period than 
we perhaps realize we shall find ourselves in the necessity of 
submitting both to the State and to the Federal authority in this 
respect. 

The special phases of the problem of certification and methods 
of meeting State requirements were ably discussed at the 1919 
meeting by representatives of the leading colleges for women in 
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ihe Middle West, and at that meeting we listened with pleasure to 
the excel'ent exposition of the successful Winona Plan by Dean 
Mary A. Molloy of St. Teresa College. Into that field well-tilled 
by competent hands, it is not my present purpose to enter. But 
may I address myself to you, venerable Superiors, upon whom 
the burden presses heavily, as a priest and as one whose dearest 
ambition is to contribute to the progress of Catholic education. 
Your wisdom will bear with me if I presume and your charity 
pardon my forwardness. May I ask you to spur yourselves to 
vet greater sacrifices that every one of your Sisters destined for 
the work of teaching be given the fullest opportunity to equip 
herself with the professional knowledge upon which to-day de- 
pends her entrance into the classroom; and more, for we are 
all human, may I ask that the light of official countenances may 
shine with an even kindlier, warmer glow upon those Sisters 
who distinguishing themselves in the science of the saints, like- 
wise strive to win an honorable place in the science of the 
schools? The labors of the laboratory, the library, the study, 
may be made a prayer as fruitful in self-sanctification and in the 
salvation of souls, as the prayer of the cloistered nun who in 
accordance with her holy vocation, by her penance and con- 
templation builds a bridge between heaven and earth. 

And my plea is for larger, ampler opportunities for our 
Sisters. You realize, better than I, the heart-breaking, nerve- 
racking life of the Saturday classes and the Summer school. 
Valuable they are, but insufficient. One element in the acqui- 
sition of knowledge, to say nothing of culture, is leisure. Under 
present conditions, how few of our hard-working Sisters get it. 
It would be a fatal error to regard these part-time courses as 
normal, or as anything but a step to that fixed order when our 
Sisters shall enjoy the leisure of four years at college in prepara- 
tion for the first degree in arts or science, when our capable 
bachelors shall have the opportunity of ascending gradu recto 
to the master’s degree, and if possible to the doctorate. Is that 
standard too high? You and I have long been taught the need 
of high ideals. Necessary to success in religion, they are equally 
necessary in the sphere of education, 
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I am not a pessimist. Never did sea and sky promise a fiercer 
storm, but never had we a stauncher ship, more devoied 
mariners. We shall never sail in languid summer seas — thank 
God ! — because we work in defense of the Church against whom 
the forces of evil ever contend. Nor shall we perish, for Christ 
is in our ship. But like the Apostles, we must know anguish 
of soul and the labor of a stormy night before He awakens, and 
calm rests upon the harassed sea. 
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CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
SISTER LEONA, SISTER OF CHARITY, MT. ST. JOSEPH, OHIO 


In these days of strenuous educational activity, every Mother 
Superior of the teaching orders in this country is confronted with 
the problem of devising ways and means of enabling her teach- 
ers te measure up to a standardized norm, in order that they may 
come into the possession of those credentials that will entitle 
them to stand before our Catholic population as teachers duly 
qualified, recognized by the State as well as by the Church. 

Time was when the Catholic teaching profession did not dwell 
intensively on the problems of a well-diversified course of study ; 
on the absolute need of a more intimate knowledge of the nature 
of a child as a condition for the development and guidance of his 
physical, his intellectual and his moral powers; on the fact that 
the Catholic school as well as the Church must take its place 
in the great fabric of society and command the recognition, 
the respect, and the admiration of the community by the excel- 
lence of its standards and the thoroughness of its methods. 
Heretofore the Catholic teacher who could impart the three R’s 
and religion was considered quite equal to the task, but in these 
days of wonderful change and of so-called progress, Catholic 
education has become vastly complex. Material advancement 
has enabled it not only to take its place alongside of other insti- 
tutions of like character, but to surpass them, even in the ordi- 
nary secular branches of learning, as the contests of the present 
year fully attest, — not to mention that education of the heart 
which will enable the child to dominate his life by principles 
conformable to the Ten Commandments and to the customs and 
usages of a truly Christian society. 

The influence of our-great Catholic University has found its 
way into the common schools through the teaching given to the 
many religious who sought instruction in its halls, and in conse- 
quence a remarkable change has been effected in our whole 
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educational system, for with the introspection of methods ad 
classroom procedure, came the necessity of educational psych. |- 
ogy as a fundamental. 

This study has changed the immediate viewpoint of the :-- 
ligious teacher very considerably. The remote viewpoint is ail 
must ever be the same, — the preservation to the faith and tie 
salvation of the child’s soul. The immediate — the sublime ca!'- 
ing to develop and guide the most beautiful thing’ of all God s 
handiwork, the human mind, has given to the teacher a realiza- 
tion of the need of quick and accurate observation and judgment 
of the child’s mental and moral tendencies; the need of the 
power to understand, not only the present child, but also the 
potential child, in order to develop in him the best possible; the 
need of a full knowledge of psychological methods so as not to 
waste precious time experimenting. Is it possible for any teache: 
to become efficient along these lines without devoting some time 
to child-study? To meet this present demand, religious teachers 
are sacrificing time and energy in season and out of season, and 
now happily the teaching orders of religious men are offering 
assistance. 

The Catholic Educational Association too has had a telling 
influence on our schools. Its yearly meetings and the high char- 
acter of its educational atmosphere have in the past seventeen 
years given a wonderful dignity to our whole Catholic system 
and have developed and fostered an educational sentiment truer, 
deeper, and more vital, than even the most sanguine among us 
dared to dream of ; for timely words from the sincerely interested 
cannot fail to exert a tremendous power for good, and the mag- 
netism emanating from those great transformers of the human 
spirit, those appointed by Christ to be the teachers of men, must 
fire the imagination and play upon the highest emotions as no 
printed word could ever do. q 

In several of the States the right to teach in parish schools, 
whether Catholic or Lutheran, without State certification is loom- 
ing up large before us, and whether the secret power at work 
has its origin in bigotry or in prejudice, or in both, or whether 
the public conscience of the State feels that it is only asking 
what is fair and just, the teaching Sisters should meet the re- 
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quirements as quickly as possible so as to prevent the storm 
indicated in the educational horizon. 

When Superiors accept the sacred responsibility of conducting 
a school, they assume a solemn obligation that as far as lies in 
their power, they will send to that school, teachers who are 
fully qualified for the task. This presupposes a training in 
content and method that will fit the teacher to do effective work. 
The changed and changing conceptions of education to-day make 
that a difficult problem, for the quality and quantity of knowledge 
necessary to enable the religious teacher to meet the changes 
found in modern life and education necessitate diversified courses 
and much extra study. The day of every teacher is full to 
overflowing with duties that may not be put off, and how shall 
she reach out to these added burdens? 

The older members among us stand aghast at what we are 
trying to do. They say we are running wild with education, 
that a worldly spirit with an unworthy ambition is creeping in, 
and what not? Higher superiors worry lest we fail in the spirit 
of our institute, and they are sorely tempted to stop the onward 
march. Did not our founders face the difficulties of pioneer days 
with a faith and a courage that never said “Fail”, and have not 
these noble souls and their co-laborers given to the Church in 
America her crowning glory — Catholic education? What they 
so bravely began sha'l we fail to continue? The demand is a just 
one, and thank God all are reaching out to its fulfillment. 

Fidelity to rule and prayer will and must preserve the right 
spirit, and the exhortations given by you, our Superiors, to 
those making the effort should keep the prime motive, the salva- 
tion of the souls of the children and the advancement of Chris- 
tian education, ever in the foreground. Your words of encour- 
agement will fall like strains of sweetest music on the ears 
of both old and young, and do much to offset the danger attend- 
ing the fascination of intellectual pleasure that results naturally 
from higher learning. The Sisters need this life-giving sus- 
tenance which flows from deep-seated interest and generous self- 
sacrificing devotion, and when they realize that love of souls, 
not love of renown or of vain glory, is the secret spring of en- 
deavor, every noble Sister in the’ work will be ready to sacrifice 
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all in order that the pleading of the great Teacher may find full 
realization, — ‘Suffer the little children to come unto me and 
forbid them not for of such is the kingdom of Heaven.” 

But how shall all this be accomplished? That the State »os- 
sesses a wonderful power has been thé experience of the past. 
Other governments similar to our own can tell of the tragic 
way almost, in which Christ, the perfect Ideal, and the religion 
that He taught, have been banished from the schools and the 
teachers exiled. Shall this happen to us in this land of the 
free? Strange things are happening. I recall just now a part 
of a poem read some years ago-—a poem that appealed to me 
very strongly at that time, and whose verses are apropos to my 
remarks. I cannot name the author, but his thoughts ran along 
thus: 


“Have we not read how great Canute of old 
Sitting within his chair of beaten gold 
Beside the shore where dashed the thunderous sea 
To show how small is earthly sovereignty 
’Gainst Nature’s laws and their imperious sway — 
Bade the upheaving waves their course to stay? 
“Thus far”, he cried, “no further shalt thou go.” 
But lo! 
The impetuous flow 
With unabated bound 
And deep, triumphal sound 
Swept on and broke the royal seat around! 
As impotent, and no whit wiser they 

- Who deem that human power can stay 
The spirit’s course on its celestial way! 


“Life’s real 

Outreaches longing hands for the Ideal; 
Never was nurtured an aspiring soul 

That did not dream of a more lofty goal 
With recompense more glorious set therein 
Than the clay-cumbered feet of man may win. 
Within the artist’s mind the imaged saint 
Is fairer than his finest brush can paint; 
The poet’s fancy far outwings his word 
And the musician’s music, what is heard; 
And never lover lived who did not grace 
With ideal beauty the beloved face! 

It is this touch of heaven that bids us hope 
By some degrees we may ascend the slope 
That leads to those aerial summits whence 
The spiritual inner sense 

Mounting beyond the mortal vision-line 
May soar to the divine.” 
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The Church may say to the State concerning our schools, 
“Thus far shalt thou come,” but the power of the State, like 
the tumultuous waves of the mighty sea may sweep on with im- 
petuous overflow and break, not on a chair of gold, but on Peter’s 
imperishable rock, to recede only when its fury is spent; but note, 
the rock remains. Vocation, that sweet call of grace whispered 
by the perfect Ideal, the living Exemplar, will enable those who 
respond to accomplish marvelous things for His greater honor 
and glory, — 


“To soar beyond the mortal vision-line 
To endless realms divine.” 


What then are the best means at our disposal to enable our 
teachers to become efficient—to reach a recognized standard? 
This brings me to the subject under discussion, Correspondence 
Schools. 

One cannot pick up a periodical of any kind to-day without 
running across advertisements for correspondence schools. The 
courses offered are so varied, the conclusion is that many of our 
millions of people must be seeking mental advancement through 
these channels. All of the State universities and many other 
schools less pretentious, offer what are called Home-study 
courses. Experience has proved that many subjects can be taught 
by correspondence quite successfully. Much of the work is of 
the regular college or university grade, and credits may be ac- 
cumulated towards a degree rapidly and effectively. This is one 
means then, at the disposal of the Sisters, and I am sure many 
are availing themselves of this, perhaps their only opportunity. 

These Home-study or Correspondence Schools possess dis- 
advantages as well as advantages, worth while considering. The 
greatest disadvantage of such a course is the absence of the truly 
inspiring teacher. There is a mysterious power called personal 
influence issuing from the teacher which operates constantly, 
though often unconsciously, on the inner life of the pupil, and 
really becomes a powerful factor in the formation of his char- 
acter. Have you ever observed the sweet, simple earnestness of 
a child as he looked into the face of his teacher? Instinct tells 
him in unmistakable terms what to expect, for the soul of the 
teacher will shine through his face, appear in the tones of his 
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voice, radiate light and warmth in his smile or the opposite jn 
his frown, will command or forbid in a magical way with h 

eye, and will attract by his unaffected manner, born of goodnes-. 
gentleness, and innate refinement. Though children of a larg 

growth, we are still very susceptible to the influence of tl 

teacher. He is watched, studied, and judged by those who come 
for instruction, not in a fault-finding uncharitable spirit, ‘but in 
one of earnest, confiding faith. If the teacher’s example i 
consistent with his teaching, then the absence of the ideal teacher, 
the truly inspiring teacher, is a loss to be deplored. 

All educators know that when self-activity on the part of th 
pupil is put into operation, and the work continued under proper 
instruction and direction, success is bound to attend his efforts 
if his mental endowment is equal to the task imposed. Is there 
a royal road to learning, or must the prince, as well as the 
peasant, trudge along, step by step, in order to reach the glorious 
goal? Down through the arches of.the years, the echo of 
Cicero’s voice still rings clear and true;— “Not to study is to 
remain a child always.” Self-activity then, if rightly directed, 
will lead to the perennial spring of knowledge where the thirst 
for the good, the beautiful, and the true may be satiated. 

To show the degrees of intellectual pleasure that may be se- 
cured by study let me illustrate. Several evenings last winter 
our gaze was drawn heavenward to the illimitable stretches of 
space whose remotest depths with myriads of twinkling lights 
contrasted beautifully with the Queen of Night sweeping along 
majestically attended for a brief time by Saturn and Mars. 
Learned and ignorant were filled with keen delight, wonder and 
admiration at the sight. But how intensified the pleasure of the 
astronomer sitting alone in his lofty watch-tower! The knowl- 
edge of the laws of gravity, of the composition, the nature, the 
orbit, and the speed of these heavenly luminaries enables him to 
hear the exquisite harmony of the music of the spheres, as well 
as to compute to the fraction of a minute, their stay, their de- 
parture, and their return. Even the materialist enjoys all this; 
but when the learned observer is a man of strong intelligent 
faith, beyond and above this sublime but temporal grandeur, he 
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somehow gets a glimpse of the eternal—of God Himself. The 


poet says, 
“The man of faith sees into heaven 
Where sages but detect the law.” 


\nother advantage of the Home-study courses is the splendid 
cpportunity for improvement in the writing of good English. 
Cooperation with the teacher along the lines of constructive 
criticism and thought-provoking questions, will result in great 
development of power within the pupil, and he will learn to write 
by writing. Comparative studies on the subject in hand will have 
«a wholesome broadening effect on his process of invention, on 
the quality of his style, on the clearness, the strength, and the 
beauty of his diction. Through acquaintance, or better, through 
companionship with the best authors, he will absorb something 
of their wealth of genius, something of their depth of thought, 
something of their beauty of expression, and soon his own indi- 
viduality will assert itself and enable him to reach the desired 
goal. 

A word of warning about certain courses will not be amiss 
here. Psychology, philosophy in all its various branches, and 
History of Education should not be taken at non-Catholic insti- 
tutions lest false principles and impressions be inculcated, per- 
haps unconsciously, but none the less surely. 

In conclusion let me say with Bishop Spalding of happy 
memory ;— “The greatest religious fact in the United States 
to-day is the Catholic school system maintained without any aid 
except from the people who love it.” It comprises almost two 
millions of pupils, the hope, the promise, and the future, as well 
as the present glory of the Church. 


“Upon them let us keep 
Our vision fixed while flee the fruitful years 
As doth the mariner on storm-vexed deep 
Upon the beacon-star by which he steers. 
Their shining names 
Are ours as well as Fame’s, 
Whate’er the beauteous mould in which they wrought 
Their mind-ennobling thought. 


“O ye who valiant hearted in the van 
Of human progress march 
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Let not your eyes from off the hills be drawn 
But watch the aureate splendor of the dawn 
Transfigure all the sky’s expanding arch! 

*Tis the eternal slow-unfolding plan 
That the Ideal like the beaconing light 

Of morning o’er the height 
Shall guide mankind forever up and on. 

If toward the gleam be turned the lifted face 
Behold it shall be written of the race: 
‘They live and shall live, for they cannot die 

Upon whose altars burn ideals high, 
Who worship nothing base!’ ” 
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SISTER MARY COLUMBA, B. V. M., MOUNT CARMEL, DUBUQUE, IOWA 

Since the days of Paradisaic man the world has been a vast 
and comprehensive training school for the individual, the group, 
and the nation. From the order, purpose and conservation of the 
universe indisputable conclusions may be deduced. God’s deal- 
ings with the human race previous to the coming of the Re- 
deemer have furnished a series of lessons whose underlying prin- 
ciples have served the teaching profession for all time. Con- 
spicuous among these comprehensive laws of procedure are the 
principle of preparation and the principle of authority. Proph- 
ecy, type and figure were characteristic features in the divine 
teaching. Gentleness and severity, direct and indirect methods, 
were employed in the various stages of the process. During the 
passing ages God so planned, disposed and ordained the types 
that they pointed with absolute sureness to the Church, the Re- 
deemer, the Holy Eucharist, to His Works and to His Kingdom. 
God having created all things in the world knew their nature and 
the meanings that they would carry. He freely used all nature 
to reveal to mankind Himself, his attributes and His desires. 

In due course of time prophecies were fulfilled, types and 
figures realized. The course of instruction destined to prepare 
the minds of men to receive the eternal verities embraced a period 
of four thousand years. To the less profound in thought or 
the more sanguine in temperament it might seem that God was 
prodigal of time, yet only an infinitesimal portion of mankind 
was prepared for the coming of the Redeemer. 

Time passed on. Another phase of the principle of prepara- 
tion was emphasized by thirty years of silent prayer, and all 
things moving onward toward the climax in the drama of salva- 
tion, the Divine Teacher initiated His course of public instruction 
by an act which laid the basis of one of the best arguments 
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for the divine origin of Christianity. He chose for the nucleu. of 
the future Church, humble instruments — for the most part in- 
educated, without wealth, social position or personal influc:ice 
— who were to profit by His lessons, to carry on His work of 
teaching, and to convert the world. ; 

The formal discourse on the mountain, so exalted in its tea -h- 
ing, so authoritative in its tone, so fraught with influence ‘or 
future generations, in which was laid down the Christian forn of 
life for all time, was rather the exceptional than the habitual 
method of the teaching of the Divine Master. Taking into con- 
sideration the characteristics of the Oriental mind, which e- 
lighted in mystic and figurative language, the Master conveyed the 
truths to be taught by means of stories, in which a common char- 
acteristic between two objects, two processes, or the qualities 
of two persons could be readily grasped, by reflecting and we'll 
disposed minds. By means of the splendid energy of the creative 
imagination of the Oriental peoples the minds of His hearers 
were carried beyond the literal and physical sphere and came to 
apprehend the resemblance in the spiritual order. Thus gradu- 
ally, as far as national prejudice and Messianic misconceptions 
would permit, were eradicated many erroneous notions. 

But despite forceful teaching and convincing miracles, the 
passionate hope of the Galilean multitude was centered in the 
power and glory of a temporal kingdom, and the Master saw 
that the time had come when the spiritual nature of His mission 
must be made known in explicit terms. He spoke with authority, 
and in literal language demanded of His followers faith in Him, 
His heavenly descent, and His power to give His Body to be 
their food. The divine teaching had approached the threshold 
of the sanctuary of free will, and the supreme act in the divine 
plan of salvation culminated in the question, “Will you too go 
away?” Making no attempt to settle the disputes by attaching 

a figurative meaning to His words, using no effort to hold back 
those who wished to leave Him, knowing full well that only 
the few were prepared for the supreme test of faith, that the 
many would “Walk no more with Him,” respecting to the fullest 
extent the freedom of the will, He calmly and majestically main- 
tained authority and authoritative teaching,:and provided for 
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the perpetuation of these principles in the organic teaching of 
the Church by conferring these prerogatives on the Holy See. 

Coming now to the present situation and to the question at 
issue, we find that in the minds of the leading Catholic educators 
of to-day the adequate training of religious teachers occupies a 
large p'ace. Nor is this consideration a new factor in the scheme 
of Catholic education. As has been seen in the foregoing brief 
survey the first training school for Christian teachers has set the 
copy for all time. The Apostolic College has furnished the model 
not only for the needs of its own day and time, but also for the 
changing demands of succeeding ages and generations. In the 
school of the Divine Master were set forth all the psychological 
principles which are fundamental to correct teaching and to 
effective learning. 

In brief, the prime requisites of a school are the personality 
of the teacher and the adaptation of a truth in the teaching of 
it to the mind that is to receive it. The phase of the question, 
however, that may not be so thoroughly comprehended by all 
is that of system and headship. It has been pointed out that 
preparation, harmony and authority, characterized the divine 
teaching under both the old and the new dispensations. 

In the event of instituting a system of Normal schools for re- 
ligious teachers two conditions now existing would call for 
special consideration. First, each community tends to have its 
own method and plan of Normal training. Second, the various 
teaching communities overlap diocesan boundaries. Therefore 
if community plans are to be modified it is obvious that it 
should be done by Church authority. If the various dioceses 
cooperate for the purpose of instituting Normal schools for given 
sections of the country, be they few or many, they should be 
conducted in harmony with the Sisters’ College of the Catholic 
University, thus avoiding the hardship that would result from 
conflicting diocesan systems. Since the problem is nation wide 
the diocesan Normal should be for obvious reasons. strictly 
neutral, not controlled by any one teaching community. 


If Catholic education is to render to the Church efficient ser- 


vice in its work of preparing desirable-citizens for this world and 
the next, the training of religious teachers should proceed from 
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the very heart of the Church. As the Church is the congrega ‘on 
of all the faithful, animated by the same faith, believing in ‘he 
same doctrine, having the same sacraments, governed by t! cir 
lawful pastors, under one visible head on earth, so all the train ing 
schools in the Catholic educational system have the same prob- 
lem to solve, and the same fundamental principles on which 
to stand. The same logical and psychological means of attaining 
the end should be extended to all. The entire system should be 
properly coordinated and subordinated to lawful hierarchical 
authority and united under the one supreme headship of the 
Bishop of Rome. 

Cooperation is from the head downward. Responding 
to the wishes of the Holy See the Third Plenary Council of Baiti- 
more took steps to found the Catholic University of America. 
It also legislated for-the training of teachers. 

In the Apostolic letter of Leo XIII, March 7, 1887, he says: 
“We exhort you all that you shall take care to affiliate with your 
university, your seminaries, colleges and other institutions, ac- 
cording to the p!an suggested in the Constitutions, in such a 
manner as not to destroy their autonomy.” 

The Catholic University of America, holding membership in 
the Association of American Universities, conforming to the 
highest university and professional standards in this country, 
working downward, in accordance with the above mentioned 
provision of its constitutions, has endeavored constantly and 
consistently to conform to the expressed will of the Holy See. 

Under the comprehensive and efficient organization of the 
American hierarchy, outlined in the Catholic Educational Review 
of September, 1919, it would seem that a system of training 
schools for religious teachers might be brought into existence 
and operated with any degree of efficiency desired by the prel- 
ates assembled on that memorable occasion. In regard to the 
standardization of such a system, the reading of Dr. McCor- 
mack’s paper on “Standards in Education”, delivered before 
the Catholic Educational convention in Buffalo three years ago 
leaves practically nothing further to be said except to endorse 
the comprehensiveness, the moderation, the plasticity of the 
views that characterize the paper in its entirety. 
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Granted however that a standard system of training schools 
were established, what means would be necessary to make the 
standard operate effectively? 

The Bible, though the word of God, has its interpreter, the 
living voice of the Church; the State constitution is rendered 
functional through the pronouncements of its judiciary; the rule 
of a religious community is vitalized and safe-guarded by the 
superior; and the standard— when a school system has been 
standardized, does the standard work itself out automatically, 
or is it-necessary that there be an authoritative force that is 
itself above standard to certify to the operation of the standard? 















THE ATTENDANCE OF SISTERS AT STATE 
NORMAL SCHOOLS 


SISTER M..ROSINA, A. M., MT. ST. VINCENT-ON-THE-HUDSON, N. Y. 


Nineteen hundred years ago, a little band of students, if suci: 
we may term them, met on the plain near the banks of the Jordan 
and gathered rourid their Great Teacher. They also were des 
tined to be teachers, — teachers, not of human learning, but o| 
divine. They were now in training. Presently a group of littl 
children drew near. They were led by loving mothers who 
hoped to obtain a look, a word, a blessing for their little ones 
from the Great Galilean Prophet. The disciples, however, inter- 
fered, rebuked them, would have sent them away. But Jesus 
called the children to His side, laid His hands upon them, blessed 
and embraced them as St. Mark tells us, saying, “Suffer the little 
children to come unto Me, and forbid them not.” 

Thus was proclaimed the fundamental principle of all true 
education, of all Catholic pedagogy. The children must be 
brought to Christ, must be trained in His school. It therefore 
follows logically that those who are to teach the young should 
also receive their training in Christ’s school, that they may be 
imbued with His spirit, His doctrine, His ways. The Catholic 
teacher must realize that the influence of religion should permeate 
the child’s soul, as the air we breathe permeates our bodies. 

The Archbishop of New York in one of his recent beautiful 
pastorals clearly maintains that the Catholic Church may not 
abandon to secular or civic bodies, no matter how scientifically 
conducted, the care of the poor. With still greater reason, it 
seems to us, the Church may not give over to such bodies the 
training of those who are to mould the plastic mind of childhood. 


We shall now consider the matter under the following heads: 


I. Can the State give the proper training to our Catholic 
teaching Sisterhoods ? 
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il. Can the lack in the State Normal School be supplemented 
by further training in the Convent? 

“Il. Are Religious Superiors justified in allowing their sub- 
jects to attend State Normal Schools? 

Two systems of schools obtain in our republic, — the Catholic 
school and the State school. Each has its own ideas in regard 
to the curriculum, equipment and training of its teachers. Each 
devises its own plans not only for the initial steps in a noble work, 
but also for the continued improvement of its teachers as a 
means of betterment for the entire system. A distinguished Cath- 
olic educator says Catholic schools are established and maintained 
at great expense on the unanimous conviction of the clergy and 
iaity that “the welfare of the State, the stability of the union 
the continuance of civil and religious freedom, and the eternal 
happiness of the individual depend upon the code and standards 
of morality, discipline, self-restraint and temperance, taught by 
religion.” This then should be the norm of the training of 
those who would in turn give the child what the Church and the 
people have every right to expect. 

New York State recognizes four modes of preparing its teach- 
ers, and these are in the main the sources of pedagogical training 
throughout the country. They may be summarized thus: 


1. Training Classes in which the student gives one year 
to professional work. 

Training Schools, covering a period of two years pro- 
fessional work and including one semester of practice 
teaching. 

3. Pedagogical departments in recognized colleges, the pro- 


to 


fessional training running parallel with the classical 
during the last two years of the course. 

4. Normal Schools having a two years’ professional course, 
with special courses in kindergarten, domestic art and 
science, and various other branches of vocational work. 


Of the last we shall take special cognizance since the Normal 
School is the typical training school of the State teacher every- 
where, and since it constitutes an integral part of both Catholic 
and State school system. 
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The Bureau of Education at Washington reports about two 
hundred and forty Normal schools. Some of these are an actiial 
part of the Catholic school system; ten are part of the New York 
State system; the others are scattered over the country. There 
is an aggregate of some ninety thousand students. This number 
includes members of the various teaching Sisterhoods, who are 
in many cases registered as State Normal School students. 
Whether this be wise or not depends upon how far these schools 
serve the purpose of preparing the Sister student to teach ihe 
Catholic youth of the country in such wise that after the mere 
technical lessons have been lost in the crowding events of ma- 
turer years, memory will ever recall to them the right concep- 
tion of what they ought to be as Christian men and women. 

Taking a Massachusetts Normal School as a type, we find 
its purpose set forth in the catalogue thus :— 


~ “The design of the Normal School is strictly professional, 
that is, to prepare in the best possible manner its pupils for the 
work of organizing, governing and teaching in the public schools 
of the commonwealth. To this end there must be thorough 
knowledge, first, of the branches of learning required to be 
taught in the schools; second, of the best methods of teaching 
these branches, and third, of right mental training.” 


The legislative acts creating the Normal Schools of New York 
state their establishment to be “for the instruction and practice 
of teachers of the common schools in the Science of education 
and the art of teaching.” 

The Massachusetts Normal emphasizes the importance of an 
accurate knowledge of the subject-matter; the New York State 
Normal stresses methods and school management based on defi- 
nite psychological principles, but in the main the underlying 
thought of both is the same. Both are distinctly Pestalozzian 
in character; both typify the Normal School throughout the 
country, — both lack the best of all that is good in teaching — 
religion. 

The State Normal School has no national standardization, — 
the entrance conditions, the knowledge content of the curriculum, 
the personal influence of the faculty, and the student life itself, 
determine the efficiency of the training. Leading Normal 
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Schools, such as the State College for Teachers in New York, 
offer four-year degree-courses which are both cultural and pro- 
fessional. They justify their policy on the ground that the 
teacher should be trained for every phase of common school life. 
Moreover, the scholarship of a college curriculum is demanded 
of the high school teacher. 

But it is with the curriculum of the State Normal that we are 
chiefly concerned. This, it would appear, varies directly with 
the section of country, but nowhere is it other than secular in the 
extreme. Psychology is a basic study for principles and methods 
of teaching; moral education is provided for in the history and 
theory of education. History, art, literature and social science 
are main sources of inspiration everywhere. All of these sub- 
jects offer dangerous ground for the Normal student when the 
professor voices a philosophy which oftentimes outrages morality 
and ignores a Supreme Being. According to their theory Rous- 
seau, Hegel, Froebel, Pestalozzi and Herbart have given to 
nineteenth century education most of its philosophical founda- 
tions and not a few of its methods. From them have come the 
main influences which have shaped education for a hundred 
years. Foremost is Rousseau whose teaching openly and pro- 
fessedly inculcates immorality, atheism and anarchy. Waiving 
Pestalozzi and Froebel, both of whom were personal failures as 
edacators, Hegel is a pantheist, and Herbart a slavish disciple of 
that other great pantheist, Fichte. The sovereign pontiffs, they 
say, were the enemies of science. This introduces a series of 
theories, statements and innuendos tending to shake belief in 
the true Church. According to them, the Catholic religion is 
corrupt and licentious, — Chaucer, the Father of English poetry, 
proves it in his monk, his friar, his pardoner. The God-given 
right of the Church to investigate, with them, is non-existent. 

Nor will history supply the correct viewpoint. Many pro- 
fessors are insistent on the benefits of the Reformation and 
sing the praises of “the monk who shook the world.” The 
schoolmen were idlers, they say, else why spend precious hours 
in a vain-endeavor to calculate with mathematical exactness how 
many angels could stand on a pin point. The author of the 
Summa, the sweet singer of the Blessed Sacrament, was a 
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dreamer, and dwindles into insignificance beside such met as 
Kant, Spencer, James, Darwin. 

When all is said the curriculum of the State Normal desig ied 
to shape the youth of the country, puts no emphasis on mural 
education through direct religious training. It ignores, con- 
sciously or otherwise, the fact that the school which limits its 
education to the culture of the mind, neglecting that ‘of the soul, 
is a traitor to its high mission. Take from the student, young 
or old, the religious idea which excites to the fear and love of 
God, substitute for it nebulous sentiment and man-made co:es 
of morality and citizenship, and you remove the force which 
grips the individual life and brings home the notion of personal 
responsibility and eternal destiny. It has been wisely said, ‘Ie 
who knows without Christ knows nothing.” 

If the Catholic student at the State Normal does not become 
imbued with false notions, it is because with God’s grace she 
clings to the teaching of childhood. In the case of the Sister 
student, she is further protected by the religious atmosphere of 
her convent home. 

In reply to a letter of His Holiness Leo XIII, Bishop McQuaid 
of holy memory said, “What we have most of all to dread is 
not the direct teaching of a State school, it is the indirect teach- 
ing which is the most insidious and the most dangerous. It is 
the moral. atmosphere, the tone of thought permeating these 
schools, that give cause for alarm.” Religion alone can put 
forth the highest ideals, supply the most powerful aids to human 
frailty and mould the character as no other force can. In the 
end it is character that counts, and to form character is the end 
and aim of all true education. Men disappear, the works of 
their hands perish, fabulous wealth dwindles to nothing, the most 
enduring of nature’s products have been destroyed. God and 
the soul — heaven and hell, these only are eternal. When the 
State Normal schools concern themselves with these facts, then 
will they be safe places for our teaching Sisterhoods and a 
help to the cause to which they are espoused. 

II. Can the lack in the State Normal be supplemented in 
the Convent? 

Perhaps yes,— probably no. The novitiate, it is true, is 
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in itself a model training school. Father Faber says, ‘The near- 
est spot on earth to Heaven is a Jesuit novitiate”, and the same 
may be said of every novitiate. But the period is short and 
emphasizes chiefly the spiritual side. Some Communities main- 
tain a scholasticate. This if properly chartered by State au- 
thorities would obviate the necessity for the attendance of Sisters 
at State schools. However, not every Community can finance 
a Normal school of any description, and yet legislative enact- 
ments, the pressure of the times, local and accidental conditions, 
may make the training imperative. So urgent indeed has the 
need become that the best Catholic universities have opened their 
doors and offered the time and talent of their professors to 
supply the demand. Many are availing themselves of the splen- 
did opportunities which are thus afforded. Some, for one reason 
or other, have not responded. As far as the circumstances 
which warrant attendance at the State Norma! go each individual 
case must be decided by ecclesiastical superiors and everything 
possible done to safeguard those who are thus forcibly exposed. 

In treating of the training of the teacher it must always be 
remembered that the eternal welfare of the child is the main 
end in view. Still, the less important part, — training in secular 
arts and sciences, must also be kept in mind. Here it might be 
well to consider briefly some of the characteristics of childhood. 

Perfect trustfulness, wonderful gifts of intuition, and strong 
powers of imitation are part of the child’s native equipment. 
As a natural resu't he takes with absolute faith the statements 
of his teacher; with the keen vision of childhood he reads a 
motive in her every word and act; he instinctively incorporates 
it into his own self. Archbishop Spalding says “the teacher is 
no longer a pedagogue, but a cooperator with God for the re- 
generation. of the world.” We have but to recall our own 
experiences to discover someone whose standards have been 
effective in luring us out of ourselves and causing us to yearn 
after higher ideals. This ideal is not a myth, but a real being 
who has won our admiration by looks, by conduct, by lessons 
taught or implied. Unconscious education is a reality. The 
teacher’s influence is active when formal instruction is quiescent ; 
it is potent throughout the day and throughout the years; it 
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induces reactions and motor activities which groove into habit:: 
and it is the external stimulus to which the spirit respon 
Surely then Catholic notions of literature, science, ethics, histo: y 
and kindred subjects are essential if the teacher would crea‘e 
that atmosphere which is necessary for the child to breathic 
if it is to grow to full spiritual stature. 

III. Are Religious Superiors justified in sending their sul 
jects to the State Normal Schools? 


Again we say this is not for lay decision. Like many prob 
lems in moral theology, the circumstances of the case must be 
weighed and decided upon by theologians, — in other words by 
our Bishops. The recent Pastoral Letter of the Archbishops 
and Bishops of the United States speaks eloquently and con- 
clusively the mind of the Church in this matter of the training 
of its teachers as follows: 


“In educational progress, the teacher’s qualification is the vital 
element. This is manifestly true of the Catholic school in which 
the personality of the teacher contributes so much toward the 
building of character and the preservation of faith along with 
the pupil’s instruction in knowledge. If, therefore, the aim 
of our system is to have Catholic youth receive their education 
in its completeness from Catholic sources, it is equally important 
and even more urgently necessary, that our teachers should 
be trained under those influences and by those agencies which 
place the Catholic religion at the heart of instruction, as the 
vitalizing principle of all knowledge and, in particular, of edu- 
cational theory and practice.” 


DISCUSSION 


A Sister or St. JosepH: The paper that has just been read is so 
logically arranged, its arguments so forcibly advanced that little can be 
added to it except perhaps to emphasize the negative side of the query: 
“Shall our religious attend the State Normal Schools” ;—#it being pre- 
mised that the schools in question exclude from their curricula the teach- 
ing of religion as an informing principle. “Necessity”, we are told, “has 
no law”; where necessity to attend these schools exists ecclesiastical au- 
thority will provide the. needed safeguards. 

It is an accepted truth that the means for any work must be adapted 
to the end. Now the end sought by the Church in the formation and 
training of her religious teachers is to fit them to become sources of 
religious truth, light, and inspiration to the precious souls of the chil- 
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dren she entrusts to their guidance. To the unreflecting, it may seem 
that the public schools and the parish schools have the same end in view, 
that is, to impart to their pupils that knowledge of secular studies which 
will fit them for the duties of life and enable them to make their way 
in the world. But a closer analysis and comparison of the two systems 
show that in both end and means they differ essentially. 

The State school ignores the formation of the soul, and it keeps in 
view, it teaches only for the things of time; in the Catholic school, the 
culture of the soul is the primary object, for we teach in time to prepare 
for eternity. The State school impels its pupils onward to the goal of 
knowledge as a means of worldly success; the parish school urges them 
onward yet ever upward to the source of all knowledge, the Eternal 
Wisdom, showing them how to make success in study and in life steps 
towards the Infinite. 

The religious teacher’s vocation establishes her a consecrated factor 
in the work; and the Church bids her interfuse every educational truth, 
either directly or indirectly, with the divine sap that flows from the root 
of faith, that sap which vivifies and makes divine the human soul. For 
this and for this alone does she bid her pastors and people organize a 
system of schools which while yielding to none in the depth and breadth 
of the secular curriculum, can give to its every fibre a God-ward trend. 

If as we have said the religious teacher is to be the chief factor in 
this work, will it be possible for her to imbibe the spirit that animate. 
it from the State training school, wherein she will never learn the God- 
given means, the faith-inspired methods with which she is to work? 
It would seem that when there she takes up the higher professional 
studies, she will Icarn ethics based not on the divine Commandments 
but on a moral code of right or wrong that keeps expediency foremost 
in view; psychology that takes little or no account of the soul; philosophy, 
natural science, history, pedagogy, under masters fed on the irreligious 
pabulum provided by Rousseau, Locke, Hegel, Schopenhauer, and their 
disciples. 

The stream can be no, better than its source; and even the detergent 
effect of the review of those studies, taken later under Catholic auspices, 
often fails wholly to eliminate the virus. Once upon a time when a 
distinguished Jesuit was giving to an assemblage of religious courses 
on logic and psychology, to emphasize the errors of the secular college 
teaching of those branches he was accustomed to call on the members 
of the class who had graduated in State institutions to explain how in 
their previous study certain points had been presented to them. Then 
he would show, in the light of truth, how sophistical was the reasoning, 
how antagonistic to faith the conclusions arrived at; “the deadly parallel” 
became a painful and startling revelation. 

Now why should our religious be asked to drink at poisoned wells, or 
imbibe knowledge from sources agnostic or pantheistic, nay, even an- 
tagonistic to faith? Consecrating themselves at vocation’s call to the 
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work of educational congregations, our religious find outlined for hem 
by the luminous minds, the glowing hearts, the inspired, almost prophetic 
vision of their holy founders, legislation as to educational mans, 
methods, and ways; legislation that has been stamped with the sca! ot 
the Church; legislation adaptable as is the Church’s teaching, to every 
change of time, of place, of circumstance. Under the seal of obedience 
Our Lord Himself, through their superiors, stamps their diploma: and 
if they have not been laggard or indifferent to the ideals and examples 
their vocation holds before them, they must succeed. St. Thomas tells 
us God always gives His workmen the graces necessary for the work. 

It is true that the State Normal schools have at their command a 
wealth of material resources we can never hope to acquire; it is true 
that every educational appliance is provided for their classes; it is true 
that the talent and skill of the highest professional order is at their call; 
and moreover it is true that many, very many noble men and women 
teach from their platforms; but while these may be and no doubt often 
are animated by altruistic motives, they are not allowed to employ the 
supernatural as a factitive element. Hence, as the late Archbishop Ryan 
of Philadelphia has eloquently said: “That school is a foregone failure 
which bars from its platform Jesus Christ, the Divine Teacher.” 


When some years ago certain schools of this country were invited to 
send to the Paris Exposition an exhibit of the pupils’ work and _ the 
educational appliances of American schvols, several religious were in- 
specting the prepared exhibit, the cost of which, the extent of which, 
were enormous. Then one of them sadly said: “How can we ever 
expect to rival in our poor parish schools those that have such a wealth 
of material and appliances to further the work?” Answering the jere- 
miad a certain religious who had just picked from among the pupils’ 
essays one lauding Darwin’s biological theory, parodied St. Teresa's 
famous saying by formulating this equation: 


Given: the State Schooi-+ its wealth of pedagogical appliances — God, 
can it ever equal 
the Parish School — that wealth but + God? 


Still, we knew, we know, our needs, our failures, our handicaps; we 
have had our longings for the often unattainable helps that modern re- 
quirements have made necessary. Now thank God we are not confined 
as in the older days to the courses of professional studies given us at 
intervals and with limitations by professors brought to our convents. 
All honor to the Catholic University and double honor to its Dean, Rev. 
Dr. Shields, who through difficulties eternity alone will reveal opened 
up to us that treasure-house of Catholic learning and pedagogical equip- 
ment, the Sisters’ College! Other Catholic colleges and universities 
have now offered equal facilities and our gratitude is due also to them. 
But he blazed the way over stone and brier, through barriers of custom 
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and prejudice; and he has left us little or nothing to wish for in the 
line of professional training. 

Yet before I conclude let me offer one plea for the credit due the 
olden days and the pioneer religious. When the gates that barred the 
college entrance were thrown open to the nuns how did it happen that 
many, very many Sisters of the later generations were able speedily to 
get attached to their name alphabetic tails, two, four or six letters long? 
They got them, they have them; I must say they do not flaunt them; 
they hide them most decidedly before those through whose hidden labors 
in the convent they had been prepared for their successful début on the 
college stage 

Success to these ardent, zealous, college-stamped religious, and through 
them to the glorious cause of Catholic education! But, let neither they 
nor we forget they stand upon foundation stones which though unem- 
bellished by degrees were-established by divine grace to serve as founda- 
tions to the present wider and higher efficiency. They sowed the seed 
in the sweat of their brow; they waited the afterwhiles; and now, 


When the reapers come with their full-eared sheaves ‘neath the golden 


harvest sun, ‘ : 
They cheer them on: for, afar they hear the Master’s voice: “Well 


Dore.” 















THE SPIRIT OF CURRENT EDUCATIONAL 
. LITERATURE 
VERY REVEREND EDWARD A. PACE, D. D., THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 
OF AMERICA, WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Except in very general terms it is not possible to speak of the 
spirit which pervades current educational literature. At best 
one might say that education, like every other department of 
human activity, is agitated by a diversity of spirits. Some of 
these are familiar; they move in practically the same spheres and 
directions as they did six years ago. Others are new — brought 
into the world out of the throes of struggle — and their move- 
ments have not yet taken final shape. It is perfectly safe to 
say that education is experiencing a change of spirit or passing 





through a crisis or undergoing reconstruction. But such state- 
ments, true as they are, leave us otily vague ideas. They may 
even stiggest, as some persons doubtless think, that the transition 
means confusion and that the souls of men are still at war. 


One thing seems quite plain, — there is much serious thinking 
about education in the light of recent events and with a view 
to the future. There is an impression, in some minds a convic- 
tion, that defective education was in no small measure responsible 
for the war. From this point of view the most urgent need is 
a house-cleaning process that will eliminate the causes of evil 
and not simply smooth out its effects. On the other hand, it 
is felt that something more positive is needed. Besides repairing 
its damages, education must build anew in order to meet de- 
mands which are either created by the present situation or are 
now reiterated with increasing emphasis. If the situation itself 
were perfectly clear, there would be reason to expect something 
like unanimity and concentration. As matters actually stand, 
educational literature reveals a number of tendencies which are 
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not yet coordinated but which issue from the same common con- 
viction that something has to be done and done quickly. 

Among these tendencies, the strongest, perhaps, is that which 
aims at socializing education. “While in a study of the con- 
crete educational situation, from a superficial point of view, the 
great variety of educational programs and devices put forward 
from time to time would seem to present but hopeless variety 
of opinions, destitute of any internal coherence or system, yet 
rightly regarded, these problems and attempted solutions are not 
accretions, but phases or aspects of the one persistent attempt 
of educational leaders to adjust the educational system in its con- 
stituent parts to the demands and necessities of the expanding 
social life.” (MacVannel, Philosophy of Education, p. 164). 

This does not mean that the individual is to be submerged in 
the mass or that free personality is to lose its sacredness. “‘When 
we speak of the movement to socialize education we should un- 
derstand not increase of mass action merely as such, but increase 
of effective regard for one another — regard of individual for 
individual, reciprocal regard of the individual for his group 
and of his group for him, and regard of one group for another. 
Now, social living in this sense involves as a basic function in 
education the disengaging of the individual from the mass, both 
in the consciousness of the teacher and in that of the pupil. 
Social education as such individualizes men”. (Coe, A Social 
Theory of Religiots Education, p 39). 

The individual, then, is to attain his full value through service 
to the community. To prepare him as fully as possible for that 
service, in other words, to make him socially efficient, is the aim 
of education. This is the key-note of much that is written 
just now, whether in regard to the purpose of education, the 
educative process, the selection of method or the qualifications 
of the teacher. This also is the standard by which theories and 
systems are to be judged. It applies not only to the teaching 
and learning of secular subjects but to moral and religious edu- 
cation as well. Society is no longer merely the director and 
administrator ; it is the end toward which it employs all agencies 
and organizations, all means whether material or spiritual, and 
all activities either of public function or of private initiative. 
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Society, however, in its complexity, has many needs. 
offers countless opportunities to individual choice. Forme: 
it was thought that only those who elected a learned professic: 
required special preparation. lor other careers a common scho 
education was sufficient; and for some occupations no schooli) 
at all was needed. It was rather considered a waste of tin, 
and doubtless it was —-in many cases. There are still livin 
persons who look upon college as a four years quarantine fo 
the boy who is to engage in practical pursuits. But the social 
izing tendency puts a veto on such notions. It has found ou 
what is wanted in business, in the trades, in agriculture, in al 
the forms of industry; and it proposes not only to supply th: 
right sort of men for these pursuits as they are actually con 
dueted, but to lift the pursuits themselves to a higher plane o| 
efficiency. 

To see how vigorous this movement has become, one has but 
to glance at the large section on vocational training which ap 
pears in every bibliographical bulletin. The practical significance 
is obvious. School is worth while if it helps one to earn a living. 
ducation is a real advantage, in the eyes of the employer, if 
it furnishes men who are ready for work without the need of 
diseducation, And society at large may congratulate itself on 
getting a fair return for its outlay in support of the school. 

These resu'ts, however, are but the outer forms by which the 
movement appeals: the spirit lies deeper. Those who discern 
it understand that vocational training is an effort on the part 
of education to meet the requirements of democracy, to satisfy 
the demand for equal opportunity and to enhance the dignity 
of every honest occupation. “The spread of the realization 
of this connection between democracy and education is perhaps 
the most interesting and significant phase of present educational 
tendencies” (Dewey, Schools of Tomorrow, p. 304). As to the 
meaning of democracy, there is still wide diversity of opinion. 
And yet, whatever be determined as its essential element, this, 
it is universally agreed, must be developed by education. The 
sense of responsibility and the power of self-government must 
he cultivated in the school. The child must be accustomed to the 
use of freedom. He must learn to depend upon himself and 
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at the same time to cooperate with others. It is the older ideal 
of citizenship more accurately defined in terms of democracy ; 
and, in the thought of many, it is industrial democracy. 

Here, inevitably, the moral aspect of education comes to view. 
If the citizen is to contribute his share to the public weal, he 
must develop certain qualities that will guide his conduct in the 
right way, and especially in the proper use of his freedom. If 
our democracy is to be mainly of the industrial type, the need 
of those qualities will be more urgent than ever, ~The eco- 
nomic situation resulting from the war has made it evident that 
coercion by force will not avail to secure internal peace; and 
the only alternative is moral influence. The importance, there- 
fore, of morality is freely admitted. “The fundamental bond of 
social life is, then, none other than morality, which consists 
essentially in the presence of some phase of the social purpose as 
a moving ideal before the individual mind—the moral life of 
a man may be fitly described as a renunciation of the lower, 
private, or exclusive self, and the identification of his life with 
the more inclusive and ever widening realm of spiritual life 
beyond him”. (MacVannel, op. cit., pp. 113, 123). 

On the subject of religious education we have a growing lit- 
erature, inspired, however, by widely different views. One 
group of writers, in keeping with the socializing tendency, con- 
sider religion as a vital factor in social organization and activity. 
Its value consists not so much in preparing the individual for 
eternal life as in fitting him to play his part in the present. The 
function of religious education is to realize “the ideal of a 
democracy of God”; its aim, otherwise stated is “growth of 
the young toward and into mature and efficient devotion to the 
democracy of God, and happy self-realization therein.” (Coe, 
op. cit.). 

In a second group are found those who are interested in 
religion for its own sake and are filled with concern at the decay 
of positive belief. This they ascribe to the use of inadequate 
methods in teaching religion and to the consequent separation of 
religious thought from other kinds of knowledge. Accordingly, 
much is written at this time upon the reform of methods. 
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Practical steps in the same direction have been taken by some 
of the universities, which offer courses especially designed for 
teachers of religion. It is hoped that by this means the effic:ency 
of the Church and Sunday school will equal that of the weel.day 
school and so compensate for the exclusion of religion from the 
latter. 

“From a third much smaller group comes the demand that 
some sort of religious instruction be given in the public schools. 
The well-known difficulties are fuly admitted, but an effort is 
made to select the fundamental truths in which all forms of 
religion are supposed to agree, and set them in the school as 
a basis for further instruction to be provided by each of the 
religious bodies. In favor of this plan it is claimed that cooper- 
ation would thereby be secured between the school and the 
Church. Moreover, the teaching of fundamental truths by scien- 
tific methods would eventually improve religious education in 
all its branches. 


There is nothing in these views or tendencies that would 
logically cause us to abandon our Catholic practice and separate 
the teaching of religion from the teaching of other subjects. On 
the contrary, it is more than ever necessary to make religion the 
center of all instruction, both in the elementary schools and in 
those which offer higher education. If the foundation is properly 
laid in the grades, it will be much easier to guard the student 
against error when he comes, in college or university, to deal 
with the larger problems of life. 


The socializing tendency, in turn, is the expression ofa phi- 
losophy. It carries into effect for the children of to-day the 
convictions which the adults of to-day have drawn, from their 
experience. It is the practical application of the dominant con- 
ception of life, its meaning and its values. Inasmuch, therefore, 
as the spirit of educational literature originates in philosophy, 
it may be further described by indicating the main lines of philo- 
sophical thought which it represents. It is avowedly secular. 
Whether it allow any vatidity to religion or any useful function 
to the Church, education in its own province is concerned with 
the present life. The complete living which has so long been 
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regarded as the supreme object of education, is attained, if at 
al, in this world. For secularism, the eternal values are simply 
non-existent. 

It is naturalistic—not only in the sense that it adapts its 
processes to the nature of the mind, which is the first law of 
all education, but furthermore in the sense that it makes no ac- 
count of anything beyond or above the natural order. It has no 
concern for truth other than that which experience and reason 
discover; and no regard for laws except those of nature and 
of the State. 

It is evolutionistic — accepting both the fact of mental develop- 
ment in the individual and the doctrine of man’s descent, or 
ascent, from animal ancestry. Illustrations in point are the 
principle of adjustment to environment, theory of recapitula- 
tion and culture-epochs, the explanation of instinct and the appli- 
cation to the mental life of the idea of survival through selection. 

It is utilitarian: not that it makes the advantage of the in- 
dividual its criterion of values, but that it appraises the individual 
according to the degree of his usefulness to society, and conse- 
quently will admit into education only those agencies and means, 
those subjects of study and methods which tend to enhance the 
social worth of the individual. 

These doctrines, — secu'arism, naturalism, evolutionism and 
utilitarianism, — are brought to bear upon the actual work of 
education through scientific fact and method. Like psychology, 
education deals largely in experiment. It takes its problems to 
the laboratory and it states its findings, as far as possible, in 
quantitative terms. Witness the many-sided discussion of edu- 
cational tests and measurements which occupies so large a place 
in recent literature. This means, of course, that education would 
justify its claim to be recognized as a science by attaining a 
degree of exactness comparable to that which characterizes the 
physical sciences. But it also means that education is no longer 
content with having its products tried out by the s'ow process 
of experience in what is called real life. It proposes to set a 
definite label of its own on its methods and results, and so to 
be the first critic of its processes. 

In view of this eagerness to get at facts and this willingness 
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to accept the lessons which they teach, it is remarkable tha: the 
greatest experiment to which the world’s education has been 
subjected should not have brought about a more radical change, 
The legitimate consequences of educational philosophy lave 
been brought out so plainly in the present situation that one 
can hardly understand why the same principles should now be 
retained in the work of reconstruction. One need not go the 
whole length of pragmatism to see that there has been a failure 
somewhere. Common sense should suffice to prevent a repetition 
of the mistakes which have resulted in disaster. So far as 
education is determined, in spite of experience, to rebuild on the 
same foundation, it manifests a spirit which will defeat its own 
better purposes. 

The position of Catholic education has become more distinct 
through contrast with the tendencies which dominate other sys- 
tems. We have still many needs to supply and not a few defects 
to remedy. But we have not to relinquish our aim or to abandon 
our principles. These, rather, should be brought to bear more 
directly and more effectua!ly upon the problems which confront 
us. In particular, they should be focused upon the social aspects 
of education. 

While it is true that the Catholic school gives the best prepara- 
tion for the discharge of all duties both individual and social, 
closer attention is needed to details, to the new and specialized 
forms of social reconstruction. With the socializing tendency 
as such, so far, namely, as it aims at the good of society, we 
certainly have no quarrel. We ho!d, on the contrary, that in 
the accomplishment of this aim, the very qualities which Catholic 
education develops will find their meaning and exercise. But 
so far we have been content with general statements or with 
the application of our principles in our own schools. What we 
need is more explicit formulation and more concrete illustration. 
Thereby we will not only add to our educational literature, but 
we will also offer to education in general the guidance which 
it needs for the discernment of spirits. 
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VOCATIONS FOR THE RELIGIOUS LIFE 
A SISTER OF HOLY CROSS, ST. MARY’S COLLEGE, NOTRE DAME, IND. 


The Sister of Holy Cross to whom was assigned this hallowed 
subject, glorified by gifted pens and eloquent tongues, complained 
to God as Moses did when commanded by Him to speak to the 
ancients of Israel but, unlike God’s condescension to Moses, her 
Superiors appointed no Aaron to write in her stead. And so, 
presuming on the large-minded charity of this learned audience 
to be merciful to her faltering pen and literary defects, she ven- 
tures to voice opinions based on personal observation and experi- 
ence, and to word thoughts and knowledge garnered from Holy 
Scripture; the Masters of the spiritual life; the New Code of 
Canon Law; the Catholic Encyclopedia, and other reliable 
sources. 

Specifically considered, the subject does not include the high- 
est of all vocations —that of the holy priesthood. But before 
narrowing its meaning, is it not wise to get the right concept 
of the word, vocation, and a correct idea of the dependence of the 
religious life on the holy priesthood? Without the Living Pres- 
ence of the tabernacled Christ made possible by the divine power 
invested in the priesthood, the religious state would be a barren 
waste; and without the administration of the sacraments and the 
sacred ministrations of the priest to individual souls, vocations 
for the religious life would be few and far between. Besides, 
numberless priests follow the way of the evangelical counsels 
and live and die in the religious state. 

Religious vocation is a gratuitous grace, or free gift of God, 
bestowed on souls whom He calls or invites to perfection. Twice 
in the Gospel of St. Matthew are found Christ’s unmistakable 
words inviting to perfection His disciples on the Mount of the 
Beatitudes, and the rich young man whose sad story is told in 
the nineteenth chapter. His invitation is not a positive command 
to be obeyed under pain of sin; He does not force its acceptance 
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on the will, but He urges by His grace; coaxes by His promises; 
pleads by His persistency in following the chosen souls along 
their wandering ways and into their most secret hiding plac«s, 
giving them, sometimes, as an inducement to enlist in His sery 
ice, a passing glimpse of the radiant beauty of His Face and tie 


unspeakabie yearnings of His Heart. 


There is no place too public, no occupation too distracting, no 
home too worldly, for the call to come. Matthew heard and ac- 
cepted it while making up his accounts as tax-gatherer; some of 
the other apostles, while fishing or mending their nets; it en- 
tered into the luxurious home of Bethany and made conquests 
of Martha and Mary. Now as then, in the market-squares of 
great cities, in gay country places, in homes of sumptuous living, 
there may be young men and women waiting to be mustered 
into the service of Christ —to be shown the way to His vine- 
yard — while we lament in doleful fashion that the laborers are 
few. Should we not rather humbly confess, in “bare-foot sor- 
row”, that there are so few of us zealous and energetic enough 
to gather them in; so few clear-visioned enough to discover and 
to direct vocations? 

Retreat masters and missionary priests do indeed awaken 
sleeping resolutions made at first holy Communion and other 
blessed occasions; they train the ear of the soul to listen to the 
whisperings of grace, and with a spark of Pentecostal fire they 
kindle a desire for the religious life. But being “birds of pas- 
sage”, they can do little more unless they have found fully 
developed vocations ready to be placed in seminaries or noviti- 
ates. On whom then does the responsibility of fostering, devel- 
oping, and protecting vocations rest? Undoubtedly, on parents 
and pastors, regular confessors, religious teachers, prefects of 
religion — on all having at heart the glory of God, the interests 
of the Church and the salvation of souls. While the world was 
yet young, Almighty God made use of men to bring others into 
His service: On the Mount of the Commandments He told 
Moses “Take unto thee Aaron thy brother with his sons from 
among the children of Israel that they may minister to Me... .” 
Again, in the days of John the Baptist it was one of his disciples, 
Andrew, who, recognizing Christ as the Messiah, ran to find his 
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brother, the future Prince of the Apostles, and brought him to 
Christ. And the gentle Philip impelled by his new-born love and. 
zeal, sought and found and brought his friend, “an Israelite 
without guile”, to the longing Heart of the waiting Master. 

Artists set a high value on atmosphere and environment for 
the giving of beauty and perfection to their pictures. Catholic 
mothers and religious teachers are God’s artists whose blessed 
privilege it is to create a spiritual atmosphere and environment 
for the immortal souls entrusted to them to be beautified and 
perfected and fitted for the state of life for which they are des- 
tined. The home and the school patterned on the Holy House 
of Nazareth should be nurseries for religious vocations. Boys 
and girls trained according to the principles of Catholic ethics in 
their formative years; made familiar with the lives of the saints 
and that most excellent of all human classics, The Imitation of 
Christ, get an enlightened knowledge that safeguards their 
hearts, strengthens their will to resist temptations, and not. un- 
frequently leads them to the altar or the cloister. In spite of the 
alluring prospects of a brilliant career in the world, many a richly 
gifted boy quickened by the breath of the Holy Ghost, asks of 
life no greater honor and glory than to labor with Christ in the 
harvest fields at home or in the mission fields afar. And many 
finely-endowed girls, ardent of heart and white of soul, in the 
very joy-time of their life, run to Christ and serve Him with the 
courage of the traditional Veronica on the Way of the Cross. and 
the devotedness of the ministering women of the Gospel. 


Canon Law sanctions the admission of postulants into any no- 
vitiate when they have completed their fifteenth year. Still 
worldly-wise Catholics (and sometimes religious themselves) 
shake their heads and shrug their shoulders when they hear of 
boys and girls of that age, and even older, about to enter the 
religious life. They question the sanity of parents and_the wis- 
dom of superiors; they pity the boys and girls deluded by both 
and prevented from seeing the world and from giving themselves 
a “try-out”. But St. Vincent de Paul asks, “It the world a place 
for testing a vocation?” In the blessed long ago St. Benedict 
admitted into his monasteries children destined to become monks; 
the same is read of other religious orders. While this procedure 
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is not to be imitated, is it not a proof that vocations can aid 
should be fostered? St. Gregory the Great and St. Bernard 
speak of the dangers incurred by those who, having decided to 
become religious, still remain in the world, and St. Thoias 
Aquinas teaches that a vocation to the religious life should be 
followed as promptly as possible. 


The sensuous ways of the world and our modern methods of 
making everything easy in school and elsewhere, are not calcu- 
lated to develop vocations nor to prepare the young for sacrifice 
and spiritual strife, and strife there must necessarily be (a three- 
fold combat) before the heart surrenders to grace and the soul 
leaps to sacrifice. It is a deplorable mistake to attract subjects 
to the religious life by accidentals only; to fine buildings splen- 
didly equipped ; to material comforts and educational advantages. 
Noble souls hunger and thirst for the essentials and sanctities of 
the religious life, and is it not true that the poorest and humblest 
and most struggling of our communities in their beginnings at 
tracted to them subjects of genuine worth; of splendid mentality 
and high spirituality — subjects that sought first and always the 
Kingdom of God and His glory and merited for their communi- 
ties the promised reward: “All things else shall be added unto 
you.” 

The essentials of a religious vocation are: An upright inten- 
tion; fitness for the duties and discipline of the religious life. 
and acceptance by a lawful superior. St. Ignatius teaches that 
probable signs of a vocation are sufficient, together with a firm 
will to fulfill the obligations assumed, and St. Alphonsus Liguori 
says, “Every one who is free from impediments; actuated by a 
right intention, and received by a lawful superior, is called to the 
religious life.” The New Code safeguards religious communi- 
ties from undesirable subjects by making it obligatory on su- 
periors to investigate applications; to require trustworthy cre- 
dentials; to interrogate applicants according to fixed laws, and 
by reserving dispensations from ‘canonical impediments to the 
Holy See itself. 

Absence from impediments, or release from them, however, 
may not justify Superiors in accepting candidates unable or un- 
willing to conform to the common life and to help in the spiritual 
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and temporal works of the community. No matter how great the 
need of subjects, how accomplished the applicant, how pressing 
the importunities of influential persons, no one lacking the mental 
and spiritual qualities requisite to subordinate material things to 
“the things that grace eternity”, should be admitted. St. John 
Chrysostom says that we should weigh and not count the sub- 
jects, and St. Ignatius said on his death-bed, “If I desired my 
life to be prolonged, it would be that I might be more watchful 
in the choice of subjects.” Faults of heart and defects of char- 
acter are not deterrents since religious are not bound to be per- 
fect but only to aim at perfection. If the subject is young and 
tractable, these faults may be eventually corrected by spirituat 
training and judicious direction. St. Teresa says, “Faults of 
character are not a hindrance but lack of intelligence is.” 

It may not be out of place to remind Superiors that the 
parting from parents with the sundering of ties that nature holds 
dearest, is an anguishing trial to the heart of one leaving the 
world to enter religion. Hence, the enlightened sympathy and 
the home-like atmosphere with which candidates should be com- 
forted and fortified until they become acquainted with their asso- 
ciates, familiar with the regulations of the novitiate, and occu- 
pied with “the things that are above.” And even after (and 
that for years )they should be given paternal or maternal care, 
and wise direction allowing them the fullest measure of liberty 
to follow the promptings of divine grace while requiring from 
them uniformity in external observance. 

The need of vocations for the manifold activities of the Church 
and for the permanence and usefulness of religious communities 
being admittedly great, the means to procure them should be 
proportionately great and pleasing to Him Who uttered the 
memorable words: “Pray ye the Lord of the harvest that He 
send laborers into His harvest.” In this age of campaigns and 
federations of various kinds and purposes, ought we not bestir 
ourselves for a common vital cause and form an alliance —a 
crusade of holy Masses and Communions, prayers and sacrifices? 
And might it not be profitable to interest our sodalities and other 
religious organizations in the cause: to solicit their cooperation, 
and invite them to join the crusade? There may be among them 
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many who, Samuel-like are crying out of their perplexed so:ils 
“Speak, Lord, for Thy servant heareth”, and some who have :l- 
ready heard the call and, with staffs in their hands and atoning 
love in their hearts, stand ready to follow Christ and to ofier 
their young lives in expiation for the sins of those whom they 
may never know. 

Not since the time when the first “Christians literally ravished 
with love of Christ, gave up all things to follow Him, should 
there be greater hopes of religious vocations than at present 
when, thanks to our late Holy Father Pope Pius X, the spiritual 
reconstruction of the world is going on through daily Com- 
munion. St. Francis de Sales says, “Mountain hares in winter 
become white from their being continually in contact with snow.” 
Is there not well-grounded reason then for high and holy hopes 
that the boys and girls of this century whose souls are in daily 
contact with the White Host, shall become not only “white with 
innocence” but also “ruddy with love’ —enamoured with the 
religious life, and with Christ the Divine Son of the Virgin of 
Virgins. 
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THE CANONS OF THE CODEX JURIS CANONICI 
BEARING ON EDUCATION 


REVEREND P. C. AUGUSTINE, 0. S. B., CONCEPTION ABBEY, CONCEP- 
TION, MO. 


The Code of Canon Law, which was arranged at the command 
of Pius X, and promulgated by the gloriously reigning 
Pontiff Benedict XV, contains, we dare say, nothing new on the 
subject under discussion. Nor could it create a revolution in 
the field of education. For the rules laid down in the Code are 
as old as the Catholic Church, and we might say, as old as nat- 
ural law. That a fight, and a lively one at that, wouid agitate 
mankind should cause no surprise to any one familiar with the 
tendencies of a materialistic-positivistic-historical school. The 
battle is still going on, and raging in quarters where peace is 
needed most imperatively. Our task, however, is not to throw 
the gauntlet at the inflamed and inflated pilots of human society. 
A canonist is not a controversialist. He is rather like a watch- 
man on Sinon’s tower, who sometimes exclaims: “Watchman, 
what of the night?” And the night seems dark and gloomy. Yet 
the supreme guide and custodian of the Society founded by 
Christ, the “Friend of Children”, has given us some precious 
hints and mapped out the route along which the teachers of the 
Church may safely steer. 

Now, I should draw your attention to the title of the subject: 
“Canons of the Codex Juris Canonici Bearing on Education”. 
There is a special title in our Code which treats on schools: Title 
XXII: De scholis. Book III. You are aware that the term 
education is wider than the word school. For education, in gen- 
eral, means mental and moral development of man’s faculties; 
but school signifies a systematic education offered in a place or 
building assigned for that purpose. Of course, common par- 
lance has often taken school and education to be identical. Yet 
it certainly is a logical defect to look upon both as the same 
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thing, idem per idem. For instance, compulsory schooling aid 
compulsory education are two widely different terms, which 
contain, if properly understood, the limits between Church aid 
State. On the other hand, it is quite true that the title “On 
Schools” used in our Code conveys the idea that education is 
nowadays most intimately bound up with schooling. Therefore 
we take and accept the name given to our paper as expressive of 
school and education combined. In this sense also, it appears to 
be employed by the legislator, as is evident from the very first 
canon bearing on our subject. 


PRIMARY DUTY 
Canon 1372 (See Can. 1113) 


All the faithful must from childhood on be educated in such a 
way that not only they are taught nothing that is contrary to 
faith and morals, but also that the religious and moral training 
takes the first place. Hence not only the parents but all those 
who take the parents’ place have the right and solemn duty to 
provide for the children a Christian education. 


It seems superfluous to add anything to this text which is the 
concrete embodiment of many and solemn documents which the 
Holy See issued against the liberalistic tendencies of the last 
century. One was directed particularly to the Bishops of the 
United States by the Holy Office, where it says that especially 
the tender age is most susceptible of the seeds of either vice or 
virtue. The experience of teachers and priests could tell a thril- 
ling story of the difference between children brought up in the 
warm atmosphere of faith and piety, and those who come from 
homes where religion holds little or no sway at all. 

The right of the parents, either father or mother or guardians, 
is under God an inalienable and inviolable right, because the 
child belongs to the parents primarily and before all others. 
This right of parental posesssion is a natural right with its foun- 
dation in the very fact of birth; and that natural right involves 
the right of the parents to feed, clothe, and to educate the child 
physically, intellertually and morally. These rights involve the 
corresponding dtities, and these the parents may neither evade 
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nor ignore.* For if they would do so they would act against 
their natural duties towards their God-given trusts, their off- 
spring, for whom they are responsible and accountable to the 
Creator, the last end of the children being not “a paradise for 
sparrows”, but the Father’s home. 

From this follows that the parents are entitled and obliged to 
procure either themselves or through authorized persons the 
necessary moral and religious training to keep the children aloof 
from everything and every person dangerous to faith and 
morals. 


RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTIONS 
Canon 1373 


1. In every elementary school religious instructions must be 
given the children according to their age. For these elementary 
or people’s schools are especially destined for the building up of a 
Christian and well-disciplined people, and since such an educa- 
tion which guarantees peace and tranquillity of the public order 


. cannot long and solidly last without the principles of Christian 


truth, moral as well as intellectual, it follows that no schooling 
without religious training is able to produce the desired effects. 
These words of Pius IX to the Archbishop of Freiburg in 
Baden® need nowadays no further proof than the glance at the 
present social condition of the world. The program of the so- 
cailed “Liberals” to tear all schools away from the influence of 
the Church and limit the purpose of education of the youths to 
the pursuit of natural science and of merely or primarily worldly 
happiness® has never received a more shattering shock than just 
now. But they have eyes and will not see! The rationalistic- 
materialistic doctrine clings to the bones and is often seated in 
the pocket, or the purse. 

2. The youths who frequent the secondary or higher schools 
must receive fuller instructions in Christian doctrine, and the 
local Ordinaries shall see to it that these are given by zealous 
and learned priests. Such fuller instructions are the higher 
catechism as well as apo‘ogetical lectures which should be im- 
parted in such a way that they may be grasped and assimilated.’ 
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NON-CONFESSIONAL SCHOOLS TO BE AVOIDED 
Canon 1374 


Catholic children should not frequent non-Cathotic or neutral 
schools, to-wit, such as are open also to non-Catholics. The local 
ordinary, and he alone, may however decide whether attendance 
at such schools may be tolerated. In his decision he must be 
guided by the instructions of the Apostolic See, and then con- 
sider the circumstances and prescribe the necessary precautions 
which may ward off the danger of perversion from the pupils. 

There is a term used in this Canon which recalls a whole his- 
tory of controversy about the parish schools in our country. 
It is the “tolerari possit’,® which reply was given only for partic- 
ular cases and in view of special circumstances, and called an 
equitable arrangement departing somewhat from the letter of the 
law. The instructions of the Holy See for our country are con- 
tained in the document issued by the Holy Office, Nov. 24, 1875. 
Others emanated for Canada, Ireland, England, and missionary 
countr:es.° But all those instructions turn upon one principle: Re- | 
garding schools from which every influence of the Church is 
excluded and the youth is exposed to suffering damage in faith, 
the Church shall not fail to do her part in instructing them as 
far as it lies within her power, and at the same time warn the 
faithful and announce to them that they cannot in conscience 
permit their children to frequent such schools opposed to the 
Catholic Church. The circumstances which may admit attend- 
ance at non-Catholic schools are expressed in the above-named 
Instruction to the Bishops of the United States as follows: 
“Generally speaking, such cause will exist where there is no 
Catholic school in the place, or the one that is there cannot be 
considered suitable to the condition and circumstances in the 
life of the pupils.” But this suitableness can certainly not be 
sought in mere fashionableness, for there is no proportion be- 
tween the danger to faith and sociableness or ‘stylishness’.” 
Hence said instruction continues: “Parents, who neglect to give 
this necessary Christian training and instruction to their chil- 
dren, or who permit them to go to schools in which the ruin of 
their souls is inevitable, or, finally, who send them to the public 
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school without sufficient cause and without taking the necessary 
precautions to render the danger of perversion remote, and do so 
while there is a good and well-equipped Catholic school in the 
place. or the parents have the means to send them elsewhere 
to be educated,—-that such parents if obstinate, cannot be ab- 
solved, is evident from the moral teaching of the Church.” There- 
fore Canon 2319 threatens parents or guardians who knowlingly 
have their children educated or trained in a non-Catholic religion 
with excommunication reserved to the ordinary. 


RIGHT OF THE CHURCH TO FOUND SCHOOLS 
Canon 1375 


The Church has the right to found schools of every kind, 
not only elementary, but also secondary and higher ones. 

Notice well, the Church does not claim the exclusive right of 
founding schools, as she does vindicate such an inherent and ex- 
clusive right with regard to the education of the clergy (Canon 
1352). The canon only makes a positive statement with due 
respect to the others that may be interested. Besides the canon 
claims the right of founding schools of every kind, cwuiusvis 
disciplinae. And disciplina is generally understood what we call 
branches or department or also kind. Hence elementary, sec- 
ondary and higher schools, either collegiate or university, even 
the special faculties of theology, philosophy, medicine and law. 
Among the secondary, figure the training and professional school, 
the high school for boys and girls or academies, whatever name 
they go by in the different countries. For the terminology varies 
in lands of different languages.” 

To found or establish a school would naturally mean to fur- 
nish the financial support to commence and to continue the 
school. But founding as such would not exclude admission of 
other authorities, either public or private, to the participation in 
the administration or regulation or cooperation in. school. 

Finally a school means what the term implies, to-wit a build- 
ing or place where education is offered in a more or less system- 
atic manner. It is quite true that nowadays almost the entire 
educational system is crystallized in, and concentrated on, the 
schools; that the “fight is about schools” in nearly every civilized 
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country. Yet it cannot be denied that there is not a merely men- 
tal or abstract, but a real and well-founded, distinction between 
education and school. For education comprises the development 
of the moral and mental facu!ties in the whole wide range of 
sciences and moral principles. Schools, on the other hand, differ- 
entiate by the higher and lower degree of the studies, these being 
divided into the various grades as the appellation of elementary, 
etc., schools clearly indicates. Besides schools are localized and 
attached to State and municipal machinery, whilst education may 
and should be the common good of all citizens. 

The legislator then by claiming the right of founding schools 
leaves aside the other question concerning education in general. 
Whence this claim? The following syllogism may be safely used 
as proof of that right claimed: Whatever has reference to the 
purpose or end for which the Church has been founded may be 
vindicated by this same end. And since schools, as the universal 
and ordinary means of conveying education truly Christian and 
solid, undoubtedly have a connatural connection with the end of 
the Church, it fellows thai the Church is invested with that 
right.1*7 The major may be il'ustrated by the consideration of 
the Church being an autonomous, independent, perfect society 
endowed with the right of procuring the necessary means condu- 
cive to the end. For it cannot be imagined that the Founder 
should not have willed such power to His Church. Neither may. 
it be said that the State offers her the means, because this would 
place a sovereign society at the mercy of another perfect society, 
the State’s will. And this would destroy the independent and 
autonomous character of the Church. 

As to the minor, viz., that schools have a close connection with 
the end of the Church, the following observation may suffice. 
Although a school in itself may have a merely temporal scope, 
and thus be referred to the State, the end of which is to procure 
temporal prosperity and order, yet a systematic separation be- 
tween merely scientific training and moral development is only 
half education and a one-sided one at that, which can bear no 
solid and lasting fruits; because the very unity of man requires 
an even and interpenetrating evolution of all human faculties, 
intellectual as well as moral. And since true and unswerving 
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morality cannot exist without religious principles it naturally 
follows that the whole business of education is closely tied up 
with religious education. To procure then moral-religious train- 
ing certainly enters into the scope of the Church, whose proper 
and inherent end is spiritual, religious, binding the temporal to 
the eternal destiny. Neither is there any danger that confes- 
sional schools will breed disloyalty or disturb the civil peace; for 
the very fact that religion teaches submission and obedience to 
lawful authority and love of fellow men should be sufficient to 
allay any misgiving in that direction. This has been acknowl- 
edged by sincere politicians, and the war now passed has amply 
proved that Catholics are as loyal as any other denomination 
or unnamed sects or lodges.’® 

Here we may also recall the law of prescription. For the 
Church it was which in the turmoil of barbarous invasions 
held up the torchlight of education, and wedded decaying Roman 
civilization with Teutonic aspirations. To her are most of the 
higher, cloistral and cathedral schools and universities indebted 
for their very existence and for endowments from ecclesiastical 
benefices and persons. Nay, many of those very chairs that have 
been made in later years the catapults from which poisonous 
missives were hurled against the Catholic Church owe their 
foundation to Church money. 

This may suffice to illustrate Canon 1375.° It is not our task 
to outline what the State may claim. This would require a solid 
ethico-political investigation. Only one statement may be per- 
mitted. What is said in the heat of controversy cannot always 
be accepted as objective truth. Cavagnis vindicates the following 
functions to the State: 1. It should establish schools when such 
founded by the private citizens, — where also belong our parish 
schools — are either partially or totally wanting; 2. It should 
see to it that in private schools the social-civic relation and order 
be not disturbed; 3. It should repress and punish rebellious dis- 
turbance and machinations dangerous to fellow men.** Very sim- 
ilar to that view is the opinion proposed by more than one Cath- 
olic author, viz., that compulsory education, but no compulsory 
schooling, may be vindicated to the State, which as Cavagnis 
also admits, has the greatest interest that its citizens be educated 
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to such a degree as to realize their position in the politico-civ ‘| 
economic camp. It may be quite true that these ideas are in 
ported from the O!d World, as Cardinal Manning observed, 
and that the conditions of the New World are different from th 
of Europe. But if the former ideas are true there, they must 
also be true here. At any rate they have never been proscribe: 
by the Church. 


on 


CATHOLIC SCHOOLS TO BE ESTABLISHED 
Canon 1379 


If Catholic schools are wanting it should be the care especially 
of local ordinaries to establish such. Also Catholic universities 
should be founded in provinces or countries where the existing 
universities are not imbued with Catholic teaching and feeling. 
And the faithful should not be lacking in contributing to the 
foundations and support of Catholic schools. This has been the 
war cry of the Church ever since the universities and schools 
have taken a rather un-Christian, half-pagan turn, as espceially 
the letters of the Holy See to the German hierarchy emphasize." 


RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION UNDER CHURCH AUTHORITY 
Canon 1381 


1. The religious instruction of the youth in all schools is sub- 
ject to the authority and inspection of the Church. This it 
would seem, should need no special stress. Yet it is a sad fact 
that the Apostolic See had more than once to complain of en- 
croachments on the side of civil authorities. Hence the Syllabus 
of Pius IX had to proscribe the proposition that the whole gov- 
ernment of the schools in which the Christian youth are educated 
should be entirely withdrawn from the ecclesiastical authority, 
and reserved to the civil government alone.** This is perverting 
the sphere of the two societies, the ecclesiastical and civil, since 
religious instruction without the shadow of a doubt belongs to 
the teaching office of the Church by divine right.’® 

2. Section 2 therefore vindicates the right and duty to the 
local ordinaries to watch that in no school of their territory any- 
thing be taught or done which is offensive to faith and morals. 
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This, too, is the counterpart of that erroneous pretension which 
has been proscribed by the above-named Syllabus. But there 
may be some difficu'ty concerning national or governmental 
schools, as they existed in Ireland in the middle of the last cen- 
tury, or our public schools, which are under municipal or State 
authority entirely withdrawn from the influence of any denom- 
ination. Of course, much depends on the school board, its di- 
rector and superintendents, but also upon legislation. Hence 
Church authorities and Catholic citizens have the weapon of the 
vote in their hands, at least to some extent. Besides the ecclesi- 
astical authorities should prudently and unitedly draw attention 
to obnoxious teachers and books. The pastors may counteract 
the bad influence by alert and intensified teaching. But all these 
remedies proving insufficient, the necessity of founding schools 
of their own becomes imperative. Of interest in general is the 
instruction of the Holy Office** given to the Bishop of Jassy in 
Roumania, Aug. 22, 1900. There Catholic schools were, on ac- 
count of peculiar circumstances, permitted to receive schismatics. 
However certain conditions were made: 

a.) That no danger to faith or morals accrue from the com- 
mingling of Catholic and schismatic students ; 

b). That the Catholic school board shall not employ a schis- 
matic catechist, but may passively permit that the schismatics 
maintain one at their own expense ; 

c). Never is it allowed that either a Catholic or schismatic 
catechist teach the students “interconfessional” catechism; i. e. 
such a doctrine which is acceptable to both; 

d). That non-Catholics cannot be admitted as teachers of 
metaphysics, ethics and allied branches; 

e). Non-Catholics may be permitted to teach languages, mathe- 
matics, natural sciences under the supervision, however, of the 
Catholic school board; 

f). Text-books treating of merely profane sciences which are 
written by non-Catholics may be used, if necessary, provided they ° 
contain no error, or are corrected. These rules, as stated, con- 
cern schools which are governed by a Catholic school board, but 
contain some directive norms with regard to our public schools. 

3. The local ordinaries also have the right to approve the 
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teachers and text-books of religion, and to demand that suc! 
teachers or books as offend against faith and morals be removed 
The principle is always the same, viz.: The teaching office o! 
the Church, which the State has no right to claim without in 
fringing upon the divine right of the Church. 


RELIGIOUS INSPECTION BY THE LOCAL ORDINARIES 
Canon 1382 

The local ordinaries are entitled to visit either in person o1 
through a delegate any school, oratory, orphanage, asylum* 
(conservatories) etc., and inquire concerning the religious and 
moral education. From this visitation the schools of any kind 
of religious are not exempt, except the internal schools estab- 
lished for the members of an exempt institute of religious. 

The Council of Trent had attributed the right to the Bishops 
of visiting all hospitals, colleges and all religious or charitable 
institutions except those placed under royal protection.2* No 
appeal was nor is allowed in this case.** But our text, because it 
concerns schools only, restricts this visit to the moral and reli- 
gious instruction. Wherefore no school either elementary, sec- 
ondary, academic or collegiate schools, or faculty, or university 
may claim a privilege of exemption, for the text says: quaslibet 
scholas. The reason is because this right belongs to the judges 
in matters of faith and morals. It is the doctrinal superintend- 
ence which the Church cannot divide with the civil government. 
However, universities which are placed under the immediate 
protection of the Holy See, cannot be canonically visited by 
Bishops, this right being reserved to the sovereign Pontiff and 
his legitimate representative.” 

The domestic or house schools of exempt religious, provided 
these are estab!ished for their professed members, are not sub- 
ject to episcopal visitation; whilst the schools, orphanages, col- 
leges and facu'ties, and also the scholasticate, may be visited by 
the local ordinaries in the matters mentioned and no more.” 


PURSUIT OF HIGHER STUDIES — STATE CERTIFICATE 


There is a Canon, 1380, in our Code which recommends the 
pursuit of higher studies to clergymen. It is desirable, says the 
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text, that the’local ordinaries should after prudent selection send 
clerical students, who are endowed with the spirit of piety and 
the gifts of talent to a university or faculty either founded or 
approved of by the Church. There they should pursue especially 
the studies of philosophy, theology and canon law with greater 
perfection so as to obtain also academic degrees. This recom- 
mendation is but a repetition of the exhortation given by Hon- 
orius III (1216-1227) to the prelates and chapters to send tal- 
ented clerics to universities for a period of at least five years.” 
Leo XIII reiterated that lustre of learning and depth of science 
add to the clerical dignity the necessary external influence and 
respect.2*. This is in accordance with what the prophet Daniel 
(XII, 3) saw in the mysterious vision on “the abomination unto 
desolation”, where the voice told him that “they that are learned 
shall shine as the brightness of the firmament: and they that 
instruct many to justice, as stars for all eternity.” 

It is quite evident that the voice of the legislator is directed 
more especially to the clergy proper, but it is not stretching the 
text beyond due limits, if we apply it to all who enjoy clerical 
privileges, viz: Sisters and religious in general (Canon 614). For 
by participating in the privileges of the clerical state they un- 
doubtedly are also called upon to share its duties as far as their 
condition and walk of life require it. It goes without saying that 
those engaged in the “‘art of arts” should more particularty snine 
like the stars. But where to get the necessary schooling, where 
is the fountain of perennial youth? 

Thus we are brought to the question of “State Certificates for 
Teaching.” I have carefully perused the well-written papers on 
that subject published in the Catholic Educational Association 
Bulletin, November, 1919, p. 217ff. These papers were naturally 
concerned with the actual conditions in different States where 
Sisters teach parish or public schools. The fundamental ques- 
tion, which we were asked (not to solve, for this can be done 
only by ecclesiastical authority) but to examine from the canon- 
ical viewpoint, was not subjected to systematic consideration in 
these papers. Only with a great deal of misgiving and fully con- 
scious of our shortcoming do we venture to offer a few hints 
which may be conducive to further discussion. 
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1. The main educational principle which every student aiid 
teacher must cling to if he wishes to be considered a Catholic, is 
that the Church is entitled. to found and govern her own schoo's, 
whenever she thinks it necessary or feasible. There is no bar- 
gaining possible concerning this fundamental law, which is both 
human and divine. But there exactly is the battlefield in this 
country as well as elsewhere. Listen to Rev. Paul Blakely, S. |., 
in the splendid paper printed in the Bulletin quoted above (p. 
450): “The trend of present-day educational legislation is easily 
stated in one sentence. It is towards absolute State and federal 
control of all schools, from the kindergarten to the university.” 
Such a tendency must be rejected, as the same writer points out 
very appropriately, on the principles of true democracy. It was 
tried in Switzerland in 1886, when the federal school commis- 
sioner was launched upon the high sea of popular vote. But the 
day of St. Conrad, November 26, 1886, gave a knockout blow to 
Schenk, the father of that tyrannical creature of a genuine re- 
public. The “Schulvogt’, as they called that kind of commis- 
sioner, was born dead amid the app!ause of a large majority. In 
Germany, too, where the Socialist government with the weak- 
kneed connivance of the Centre party, has lately federalized all 
schools, the episcopate and genuine Catholics have raised their 
voice. Such federalizing efforts are inconsistent, fundamentally 
inconsistent, with a truly democratic government. 

Here I am brought to state candidly one misgiving with regard 
to State certificates. Is there not ground for fear that we may 
hasten the day of State omnipotence by unreservedly pursuing 
State certificates? May not our actions seem implicitly to say 
that salvation in school matters comes from Washington, or Jef- 
ferson City, or Albany? I only state a misgiving. I am not a 
radical intransigeant, nor a pessimist,-who would attribute the ori- 
gin of State to the devil. But it must be admitted that the 
devil’s horn sticks out from more than one educational bill. Nor 
can it be denied that influences, open and secret, are at work to 
lessen amongst our public men that general fairmindedness and 
aversion to tyranny which have so far been our safeguard. 

2. Circumstances, some actual and real, some surmised or 
anticipated, seem to render it admissible even desirable that 
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State certificates be obtained. First of all, from the standpoint 
of the State. For it cannot be denied that the State has a real 
and inalienable right to see to it, first, that education be imparted 
to all citizens, and secondly, that a certain standard be kept up in 
this education. As already stated we admit, with good and solid 
Cathotic scholars, that the State is entitled to compulsory train- 
ing or education. If this is denied it is inconsistent to ask for 
a State certificate. Now there may be only one way open to 
obtain a sufficient number of efficient teachers, viz., if also reli- 
gious or Sisters be allowed to enter the qualified staff of teachers. 
The Hon. Elihu Root told an assembly that last year twenty-two 
per cent of teachers resigned. Whence shall the deficiency be 
supplied? Perhaps many a district school board will be glad 
to accept a teacher with a religious garb. 

However, the main reason why a State certificate is advisable 
and desirable is based directly upon the right vindicated above 
to demand a reasonab!e amount of education of every citizen. 
One means to secure this end, uniformly and equally, is the issu- 
ance of certificates, i. e., State testimonials of the teacher’s effi- 
ciency. Such approval is no doubt desirable and in a sense nec- 
essary, if citizens are to have a public voucher and guarantee for 
the instructor of their children. Besides a State certificate will ° 
always be looked upon as a token and emblem of standard work, 
even though, of course, in particular cases it may not be. The 
State, too, in this case has a hold on the teacher, his conduct 
and method. And it is a proven fact that an impetus or impulse 
from outside stirs up the waters of stagnation and laissez faire. 
The standard Benedictine colleges of Switzerland and Austria 
would not give me the lie. 

3. What are the conditions under which a State certificate 
may be obtained? There is no objection to be raised if the 
State superintendent conducts the teachers’ examination at the 
college or school of the Sisters or Brothers, or at the Catholic 
Summer School.?® The only trouble might be caused by a big- 
oted examiner. But even bigots may be converted. When teach- 
ers attend Catholic Normal Schools accredited by the State there is 
still less difficulty. 

So there remains the crucial question of frequenting non-Cath- 
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olic institutions, whether grade school, high school, college or 
university. The rules are to some extent stated in official instruc- 
tions: 

a). There must be a proportionate grave cause for frequent- 
ing schools where there is danger to faith and morals. For no 
one may without grievous sin expose himself to dangers and 
proximate occasions of committing sin. This rule, though given 
directly for younger students, holds proportionately also fo: 
future teachers, whose mind too may be infected with the poison 
of indifferentism. In this connection it may be permitted to 
point out the attitude of the Holy See towards “the Oxfor« 
Question”, as Cardinal Newman called it. August 6, 1867, the 
S. C. Propaganda addressed a very decisive answer to the Bishops 
of England dissuading the frequenting of the two universities, 
Oxford and Cambridge, for reasons stated in the same letter. 
But Cardinal Newman kept his own despite the opposition. He 
says in letter of June 8, 1872: 


“That I never have by word or act advocated the scheme ot 
a Catholic College at Oxford, though many have attributed such 
a scheme to me. What alone I took part in was the establish- 
ment of an Oratory there to protect Catholic youths residing 
in Protestant colleges. And what I advocated then I advocate 
now. Ina hard matter and in a choice of difficulties, I would 
rather have Catholic youths in Protestant Colleges at Oxford 
with a strong Catholic Mission in the place, than a Catholic 
College. And I thought and think that the Bishops took an 
unadvisable step, and brought the who!e Catholic body in Eng- 
land into a great difficulty, when on March 23, 1865, they dis- 
countenanced, to the practical effect of a prohibition, the resi- 
dence of Catholics at Oxford.’ 


And it appears that Rome, too, is now inclined more benignly 
towards the venerable universities. At least the establishment 
of a study house for Benedictines points in that direction. This 
outlook broadens one avenue of apostolic labor already opened: 
United work of laymen and clergy in favor of such prospective 
teachers or graduates, who are by circumstances bound to fre- 
quent non-Catholic schools. Thus the evil which we are unable 
to uproot may be lessened. 

b). Those who attend the public or State Normal schools 
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either for elementary or high school training should certainly 
inquire into the text-books used in the respective schools. The 
advice given by S. Congregation of Propaganda to the Bishops 
of Ireiand** in fact demands that the obnoxious books be re- 
moved, provided no law stands in the way. Obnoxious books 
are such as contain anything against the authority and purity of 
the Holy Bible, or against the teaching and morals of the Cath- 
olic Church. However, it would be rather haphazard for stu- 
dents themselves to make any attempt at having such offensive 
books withdrawn from the public lecture room. This could only 
be achieved by concerted action of the hierarchy and clergy and 
the support of laymen. Therefore the same instruction calls 
upon the Bishops and pastors to watch carefully over the so-called 
national system of education. 

c). Lastly it must be plainly understood that Catholic pros- 
pective teachers are not allowed to hear lessons on religion im- 
parted by a non-Catholic or unauthorized teacher. This also is 
insinuated by the above-named Instruction of the Propaganda. 
Thereby it meant such religious teaching as would and could be 
taken in by all Christian denominations. There is not much 
danger from this side in our country. For in most of our schools 
religion is forbidden to be taught. This is, we dare say, more 
consistent with our politico-religious views of government. Be- 
sides it is absurd to find a “catechism for all”, Christians, Jews. 
Hindoos, Buddhists, Atheists. Such a shallow conception of 
religion can only grow on the tree of agnosticism. It fosters 
the very dangerous idea of Theosophism which nowadays seems 
to take stronger root by reason of its connection with Spiritism. 

Finally, there is one great and inconsistent evil attached to our 
public school system. It is the holding of commencement exer- 
cises in churches of any denomination and of surrounding the 
same with a religious halo. Whilst the Church tolerates a so- 
called passive assistance at non-Catholic celebrations or solemni- 
ties for reasons of civic duty, honor and respect, it forbids all 
participation in strictly religious ceremonies( Canon 1258). From 
this it becomes evident that whatever is properly speaking re- 
ligious in those exercises cannot actively be taken part in. Cath- 
olic teachers may listen to the speech and receive the distinctions 
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or diplomas or medals even at the hand of a preacher. However, 
the proper place for such exercises would be the schoo} hall or 
town hall or any secular building. 

These are some few gleanings and conclusions, drawn from 
authentic sources. We only add that it is the desire, if not law, 
of the Church that a religious of a female congregation should 
not leave her religious house except in company with another 
religious (Canon 607). This seems also applicable to such as are 
bound to attend public schools. The best protection of course 
would be a common study house, where a community could he 
formed and religious exercises, as far as compatible with the 
work, could be held. Such houses are of ancient origin. The 
University of Paris had several of them. If this was necessary 
at Catholic institutions it is no less necessary at places where 
sometimes a rather undesirable spirit sways. 

It is needless to say that what we have here stated is subject to 
the authority of the Church, although we hardly believe we have 
advanced anything novel or that would deserve censure. We rec- 
ommend the Winona Plan. In order to advance farther, perhaps 
it would be wise for our Bishops to direct the attention of their 
annual meeting to this important factor in our education. 


RESUME 


To sum up what was said on State certificates the following 
propositions may be set forth: 

1. Provided the right of the Church to found and govern her 
own schools is upheld and guaranteed, and the State power held 
within proper limits, so that no reasonable fear be felt on this 
score, such certificates appear to be admissible and even desir- 
able under present democratic and financial conditions and con- 
siderations. 

2. The State or secular schools to be frequented in order to 
obtain such certificates shou!d afford a reasonable, not doctrinary 
or compulsory, guarantee that Catholic-Christian faith and morals 
will not be jeopardized, much less attacked or ridiculed, either 
in the lecture room or by text-books. 

3. Catholic students themselves should not hear lectures on re- 
ligious subjects imparted by non-Catholics, and should attend, as 
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far as possible, in numbers, not singly, thus offering opportunity, 
especially for religious, to lead a community life. Vae soli! 
Woe to him or her who stands alone! 


NOTES 


1. S. O. Nov. 24, 1875 (Collectanea S.C. P. F. 1907, n. 1449). 
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5. “Quum non sine’, July 14, 1864 (Coll. P. F. cit. n. 1260). 
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11. See Catholic Encyclopedia Vol. XI1I v. Schools. 
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16. Burns, 1. c. p. 220. 
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19 Math. 28, 19 f; Pius IX “Quum non sine’ July 14, 1864. 
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22. Recreatoria from the Italian ricreatori may signify Kindergarten, asylums 
for the poor, aged, also conservatories for boys and girls, whilst patronatus is gen- 
erally understood of orphanages, especially under the protectorate of a confraternity 
or high personage. 

23. Sess. 22, c. 8 de ref. 

24. Bened. XIV “Ad militantis” March 30, 1742, No. 31. 

25. S. C. C. Aug. 1, Sept. 1, 1888 (A. S. S. XI, 674 ff). 
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Pontifices’ May 8, 1881. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 
New York, TuespDAy, JUNE 29, 3:00 P. M 





The first session of the Seminary Department opened at the 
Commodore Hoiel with prayer by the President of the De- 
partment, the Right Rev. Msgr. John P. Chidwick, D. D., 
President of St. Joseph’s Seminary, Dunwoodie, N. Y. 

The Secretary, Rev. Ernest Gensheimer, O. S. B., St. Vincent 
Seminary, Beatty, Pa., heing unavecidably absent, the President 
appointed Rev. F. Louis Haas, O. S. B., of the same seminary, 
to act as Secretary. 

Twenty-one Major Seminaries were represented, as follows: 
St. Joseph’s, Dunwoodie, N. Y.; St. John’s, Boston, Mass. ; Sul- 
pician, Washington, D. C.; Franciscan House of Studies, West 
Park, O.; St. Paul, St. Paul, Minn.; Our Lady of Angels, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y.; St. Bernard’s, Rochester, N. Y.; Concep- 
tion, Conception, Mo.; Kenrick, St. Louis, Mo.; Franciscan 
House of Studies, Croghan, N. Y.; St. Vincent, Beatty, Pa.; 
Holy Ghost Scholasticate, Darien, Conn.;:St. Vincent’s, Ger- 
mantown, Pa.; St. John’s, Brooklyn, N. Y.; St. Mary’s, Balti- 
more, Md.; Franciscan House of Studies; Green Bay, Wis.; 
St. John’s, Collegeville, Minn.; St. Charles Borromeo, Over- 
brook, Pa.; St. Bonaventure’s, Allegany, N. Y.; The Jose- 
phinum, Columbus, Ohio; Mt. St. Mary’s, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The President in his opening address very cordially welcomed 
the delegates to New York, and expressed the conviction that 
the reading and discussion of the papers, all of them on very 
timely and important subjects, would aid in advancing our 
ecclesiastical seminaries closer to the ideal training school for 
(508) 
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at! ideal priesthood. He stated that he had derived great personal 
pleasure from the readiness with which the requests for writing 
the papers had been responded to by those who had been asked, 
and wished to thank the writers for their valuable assistance in 
making the sessions of the Seminary Department not only in- 
teresting, but fruitful of results. 

The opening paper was: “The Teaching of Pedagogy in the 
Seminary”, by Very Rev. Thomas E. Shields, Ph. D., Catholic 
University, Washington, D. C. Dr. Shields contended very 
forcibly for the teaching of pedagogy in the seminary, as the 
priest in his calling being the ipso facto principal of the parish 
school and the teacher of religion in the school — the necessary 
basis of all true education— must be equipped with correct 
principles of the science of education, or he will succeed in 
making a very sorry mess of it all. He advocated the study of 
the philosophy of education as an important branch for our 
future priests, so that they would be able to take an intelligent 
stand as against the many vagaries of educational theories that 
are so glibly foisted on the educational world by false, material- 
istic philosophy. 

In the discussion of this paper, the Rt. Rev. Msgr. John B. 
Peterson, Ph. D., St. John’s Seminary, Boston, commended the 
views of Dr. Shields very strongly, and announced the success- 
ful operation of a full course in pedagogy at his seminary by 
one of Dr. Shields’ Ph. D. graduates. He stated that, besides 
this, the Diocesan Parish School Superintendent, during the 
winter months, gives a practical course in school management 
to the fourth year theologians. 


The Right Rev. Abbot Aurelius, O. S. B., St. Vincent Sem- 
inary, Beatty, Pa., agreed with Dr. Shields as to the impor- 
tance cf a course in pedagogy, but stated that in some seminaries 
which up to the present have had no special course in pedagogy 
the course was in a measure supplied by the inclusion of peda- 
gogical principles in the courses of liturgy, homiletics, and 
pastoral theology, and by occasional lectures on educational 
topics. 

The President then closed the discussion by thanking Dr. 
Shields for his able and forcible presentation of the necessity 
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of training our seminarians in correct educational methods and 
principles. 

On motion, the President appointed the usual Committecs 
as follows: 

On Resolutions — Rt. Rev. Msgr. John B. Peterson, Ph. D.; 
Rt. Rev. Abbot Aurelius, O. S. B.; Rev. Jules A. Baisnee, S. 
ae A 

On Nominations — Very Rev. John F. Fenlon, S. S., S. T. 
D.; Rev. Alcuin Deutsch, O. S. B.; Rev. Patrick Cummins, 
OQ: S$; B. 

The second paper, “Church Music,” was read by Rev. John 
M. Petter, S. T. B., St. Bernard’s Seminary, Rochester, N. Y. 
Father Petter insisted that musical training be given throughout 
the courses of primary, secondary, college, and seminary educa- 
tion, and that competent teachers have the work in hand. In the 
discussion Rev. Francis Missia, St. Paul Seminary, St. Paul, 
Minn., highly commended Father Petter’s presentation of the 
subject and declared that often a very competent and enthusi- 
astic teacher of music in the seminary is the victim of adverse 
circumstances entirely beyond his control, that full-hearted sym- 
pathy with his aims and efforts is not forthcoming. 

The next paper, “The Teaching of the Gregorian Chant in 
the Seminary”, was read by Rev. P. Louis Haas, O. S. B., St. 
Vincent Seminary, Beatty, Pa. Father Louis sketched the 
present condition of Church music in our country, which is com- 
monly not in accord with the laws of the Church, and insisted 
that the remedy for this condition was to be found in a thor- 
ough course of the Gregorian chant during the entire seminary 
course. He touched also on the importance of instruction in 
the chant for the parish school children with the view of intro- 
ducing congregational singing in our churches. In commenting 
on the paper, Rev. Michael J. Shea, St. Joseph’s Seminary, 
Dunwoodie, N. Y., cal'ed attention to the fact that in his experi- 
ence seminarians are frequently influenced by the advice of 
priests of their acquaintance who refer slightingly to the 
necessity of devoting inuch valuable time or effort to the study of 
the chant, as there are so many other and more important 
things to be acquired for the practical side of the sacred min- 
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istry. He characterized this attitude of some of the clergy as 
deplorable and worthy of severe condemnation. 

The President expressed his satisfaction with the interesting 
papers read and the discussions resulting therefrom, voicing the 
sentiment that it is the province of the seminary to uphold the 
ideal of the Church in whatever concerns the celebration of the 
liturgical worship. In conclusion he stated that it was his desire 
to invite the delegates for a visit to Dunwoodie Seminary, but 
as the annual retreat of part of the diocesan clergy was in prog- 
ress there he had to forego the pleasure of entertaining them at 
this time; he wished, however, to have every delegate consider- 
himself most cordially invited to visit St. Joseph’s Seminary and 
partake of its hospitality at any other convenient time. The 
President also extended to the delegates the Most Reverend 
Archbishop’s invitation to a luncheon at the Commodore Hotel, 
on Thursday, July 1st. Thereupon the meeting adjourned with 
prayer. 


SECOND SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 30, 9:30 A. M. 

This session was held conjointly with the Preparatory Sem- 
inary Section, the Right Rev. Monsignor Chidwick presiding. 
The President in his introductory remarks attested to his pleas- 
ure at the large number of delegates attending, and advanced 
the reasons for separate meetings of the major and minor sem- 
inary representatives. That the Seminary Department did not 
wish, by the establishment of a separate Preparatory Seminary 
Section, to emphasize any spirit of superiority over this Sec- 
tion; but that the time limit imposed on the sessions did not 
allow an adequate number of papers to cover necessary and 
helpful matters for each section if both always met together; 
that the preferable proceeding would be for each section to 
meet separately, and then have one or more joint sessions for 
the purpose of discussing together matters of interest and im- 
portance to both sections and of offering opportunity for 
mutual suggestions by which the Major Seminary Section could 
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profit from the views presented in the meetings by the Prepara 
tory Seminary Section, and vice versa. 

The opening paper at this session, “The Preparatory Sem- 
inary from the Viewpoint of the Major Seminary,” was read 
by the Rev. F. V. Corcoran, C. M., Ph. D., Kenrick Seminary 
St. Louis, Mo. Dr. Corcoran in his splendid paper stressed 
particularly the need of emphasizing the study of Latin 
in the preparatory seminary, so that when the students afterwards 
enter the major seminary they may be able to attend with profit 
the lectures in Latin of the courses in philosophy and theology. 
He concluded his paper with an eloquent plea for complete good 
understanding and unity of purpose between both institutions, 
both working harmoniously for their intended object — the 
education of priests worthy of their holy calling. Discussing the 
paper, Rev. Anthony Volkert, D. D., St. Joseph’s Preparatory 
Seminary, Grand Rapids, Mich., presented the views expressed 
in the previous day’s session of the Preparatory Seminary 
Section on the question, pro and con, of the preparatory seminary 
boarding schoo! and the preparatory seminary day school in the 
iarger cities, where the boy would have the benefit of school 
training combined with good home training. He would noi 
overlook the many moral dangers that daily confronted the boy 
in a large city. For his own part, he was very much in favor 
of the boarding school on account of the advantages of continued 
supervision in mental and mora! training, and of the absence 
of the many disturbing and distracting and dangerous features 
of town and city life. 

Monsignor Peterson, being called upon by the President to 
express his views on the subject, stated that the students en- 
tering the Diocesan Seminary of Boston came as a rule from 
the “mixed” colleges, but his experience was that as to learn- 
ing and piety these young men were quite satisfactory. He 
strongly favored, however, the full philosophical course to be 
taken in the seminary, on account of the advantages of the full 
six years’ course of ecclesiastical training for our future priests. 
He was convinced that the sooner preparatory seminaries were 
generally established, the better; for, in accordance with the 
mind of the Church, the training for the priesthood should 
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begin from the earliest boyhood. He hoped there would always 
be the closest adhesion between the major and the minor sem- 
inary. 

At this juncture, Most Rev. Archbishop Hayes and Right 
Rev. Bishop Shahan entered the hall and were received with 
hearty applausc. The President requested Archbishep Hayes 
to address the delegates. His Grace. in kind!y and sympathetic 
words, expressed the pleasure he felt in meeting with so greai 
a number of devoted men from all parts of the union whose 
lifework was the education of priests according to the heart 
of God, and extended a most hearty welcome to them as 


avests of the archdiocese of New York. Touching upen the 
matter under discussion at his entrance he admitted a decided 
preference for the preparatory seminary day school for the city 
boy, stating that the discipline and impressions of actual life 
and an acquaintance with the real problems of life would in 
the first years of his training make the good boy the better, and 
grind the listless and lazy boy to pieces; that home and family 
influence during his formative years were of untold benefit for 
the boy’s future career. Speaking of the major seminary, the 
Archbishop styled it the Schola Christi for educating and 
training true ministers of Christ; to the Bishop the diocesan 
seminary should be the Sedes Sapientiae —a treasury of intel- 
lectual as of spiritual wisdom; to him it should be also a Turris 
Fortitudinis 
strength. His Grace referred very feelingly to the splendid 
record of the more than thousand Catholic chaplains with the 
American forces in the late war, saying that the great good 
work done by these heroic and self-sacrificing men of God was 
an accurate reflection of the efficient intellectual and spiritual 
training imparted in our seminaries. The Archbishop, in con- 
clusion, wished the delegates God’s blessing in their delibera- 





an incentive and a source of encouragement and 


tions the outcome of which, he was convinced, would tend to 
still greater endeavor in the training of a priesthood that should 
ever stand where Christ would have it stand. 

Bishop Shahan called attention to the great amount of good 
that the annual meetings of the Association had already ac- 
compl:shed, particulariy for the seminary, “the flower and fruit 
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of Catholic education.” . He referred to the close relation si:own 
in history between the life and faith of a people and the conc ‘tion 
cf its ecclesiastical educational institutions, and dwelt upon the ne- 
cessity of liberal culture for the clergy with a view to their effi- 
ciency in combating the temper and spirit of the world in the 
ever-changing forms of its false standards and bad philosophy. 
The various instructions and pronouncement of the Popes, es- 
pecially since the Council of Trent, show the anxiety of the 
Church to have her priests abreast of the times in culture and 
learning, and models of piety; that our priests shall have these 
qualifications, depends on the excellence of the discipline and of 
the courses in our seminaries. 

The President gave cordial thanks to the distinguished visitors 
for their encouraging words. 

Upon resumption of the discussion, the Very Rev. Joseph 
O’Tonnor, Cathedral College, New York, expressed his agree- 
ment with Msgr. Peterson’s view regarding the intimate con- 
nection and close touch that should exist between the major and 
the minor seminary; that the Preparatory Seminary Section had 
need of the suggestions and criticism offered by the major sem- 
inary and would profit by them. The Preparatory Seminary 
Section did not wish autonomy, but desired to be considered the 
child of the Major Seminary Section, ever willing to learn and 
accept assistance. To which Msgr. Peterson remarked that he 
would much rather view the Preparatory Seminary Section as 
the younger brother and equal of the Major Seminary Section, 
each to deal with its own questions in separate meetings and to 
Nave one or more joint meetings for the discussion of matters 
of mutual interest and importance. 

The second paper was “What the Major Seminary Expects 
from the Preparatory Seminary (Type of Student),” by the 
Rev. Francis J. Walsh, Mt. St. Mary’s Seminary, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. In the absence of Father Walsh, who had been sum- 
moned home by a telegram announcing the critical illness of his 
aged father, the President requested Msgr. Peterson to read the 
paper. Father Walsh, in his excellent paper, emphasized ac- 
curateness of knowledge to be acquired in the preparatory sem- 
inary as a proper preparation for following the courses of the 
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major seminary; above all, the pupil should acquire facility in 
Latin, not merely to be able to understand the lectures in 
philosophy given in that tongue, but be prepared to reply in cor- 
rect Latin when called upon in the oral or written quizzes. 

In the discussion that followed, Very Rev. F. A. Purcell, 
rector of Quigley Preparatory Seminary, Chicago, characterized 
Father Walsh’s paper as one of exceptional excellence, the points 
of which would serve as a worthy ideal for every preparatory 
seminary. Referring to the shortcomings of seminary students 
in practical knowledge of Latin, he deplored the rather 
slighting treatment that language received in quite a number of 
institutions ; that in the school over which he presides they ham- 
mered hard at Latin from the very beginning, allowing from 
seven to ten periods a week for the first two years, without 
prejudice to English or the other branches, so as to ground the 
pupils thoroughly in the etymology and elementary syntax of 
the language. He expressed his preference for a text-book in 
Latin grammar on the plan of Englmann’s Latin Grammar, 
asserting that the abbreviated courses of some text-books hardly 
suffice to give the student as thorough a knowledge of Latin 
as is required for profitably making the courses of the sem- 
inary. Further discussion, on the part of Dr. Corcoran and 
Msgr. Chidwick, brought up again reference to the close union 
and understanding that should exist between the preparatory 
and the major seminary. The very idea that both are essential 
for the education and training of our priests calls for mutual 
recognition and helpfulness. On motion the meeting adjourned 
with prayer. 


THIRD SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 30, 3:00 P. M. 
After opening the session with prayer the President an- 
nounced that the acting Secretary was prevented by a previous 
engagement from being present, and appointed Rev. Joseph 
C. Walsh, D. C. L., St. John’s Seminary, Boston, te act as 
secretary at this session. 
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-The opening paper, “The Teaching of Liturgy in the Sem- 
inary,” was read by Rev. Edwin J. Ryan, D. D., St. Joseph’s 
Seminary, Yonkers, N. Y. 


Rev. Joseph 


Bruneau, S. S., S. T. D., St. Mary’s Seminary, 


Baltimore, Md., opening the discussion, complimented Father 
Ryan on the excellence of his paper, and referred to the in- 
terest always awakened among the faithful by conferences and 
discourses treating of the sacred liturgy of the Church. He 
suggested the value of coordination of dogmatic theology and 
liturgy, especially from an historical viewpoint, and the further- 
ance of piety in the seminarian by a more intimate study of 
the sacred liturgy. The Right Rev. Abbot Aurelius, O. S. B., 
expressed the pleasure the Benedictines would feel in extend- 
ing an invitation to the delegates to visit St. Vincent Archabbey 
for the purpose of witnessing the liturgical functions as con- 


ducted there. 


He congratulated the seminaries on their efforts 


t6 impart appreciation for the ceremonies of the Church, and 
spoke of the difficulties sometimes met with by the young priest 
in his endeavor to follow out the ceremonial of the liturgy as 
taught him in the seminary, because of the insistence on erro- 
neous views of the rubrics on the part of some older priests. 

Rev. john M. Petter, S. T. B., St. Bernard’s Seminary, Roch- 
ester, N. Y., stated that the course of liturgy in St. Bernard’s 


was similar to 


that outlined in Dr. Ryan’s paper. Very Rev. 


Alcuin Deutsch, O. S. B., St. John’s Seminary, Collegeville, 
Minn., spoke of the value of liturgical texts as subject-matter 


for meditation: 
of the Church, 


for meditation. 


the liturgy being the very pulse-beat of the life 
will offer an abundance of. interesting subjects 
He also emphasized the adequacy of liturgical 


music for bringing out the sense of the liturgical text. Speak- 
ing of the increasing popularization of the liturgy in some coun- 
tries, especially in Belgium, he expressed the hope for a like 
effort toward the popularization of the liturgy in our country. 
Msgr. Chidwick, closing the discussion, recommended that ser- 
mons on liturgical subjects be assigned to seminarians, in view 
of preparing the future priests for the useful instructions they 
should give their people on the meaning of the Church’s litur- 


gical life. 
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Then followed the paper, “A Method of Teaching Ontology,” 
by the Rev. Jules A. Baisnee, S. S., Ph. D., St. Mary’s Sem- 
inary, Baltimore, Md. 

Discussing this paper, Very Rev. John F. Fenlon, S. S., D. D., 
Sulpician Seminary, Washington, D. C., spoke of the perhaps 
greater literary development of metaphysics as taught by mod- 
ern non-Catholic philosophers than is found among our own. 
He referred to the slight influence exerted on modern thought 
by Catholic metaphysicians, observing -that this was due 
probably to better literary expression given to their phi- 
losophy by the non-Catholic philosophers and their closer con- 
tact with the modern mind, and the failure of our metaphysi- 
cians to get into the field of contact with those of opposite 
schools of philosophy. He urged our professors of philosophy 
to contribute to the reviews conducted by non-Catholic philo- 
sophical schools. The revival of interest in scholasticism, as evi- 
denced by the readiness of non-Catholic universities to welcome 
professors of scholastic philosophy, would seem to open the 
way for scholastic philosophy to enter the lists on its own 
merits, without need or right of appeal to any authority other 
than reason. To Msgr. Chidwick’s query as to the adapta- 
bility of the American student-mind to the study of metaphysics, 
Dr. Baisnee expressed himself as favorably impressed with the 
fitness of the American student, but urged the taking of experi- 
mental psychology before logic. Rev. Bernard Vogt, O. F. M., 
Franciscan House of Studies, Croghan, N. Y., stated he had 
found in practice that students who had had cosmology and 
psychology before metaphysics regretted not having seen meta- 
physics first. This, he thought, was due to the metaphysical 
treatment of psychology as given in the text-book (Hickey’s), 
as contrasted with the modern method of psychology. Dr. Bais- 
nee’s plan would require a new text-book or an entire reliance 
on lectures given in class. Dr. Bruneau suggested the desira- 
bility of asking the students to write dissertations on topics from 
every branch of philosophy, in order to secure greater interest 
in the courses of philosophy. Rev. Albert Bremer, the 
Josephinum, Columbus, Ohio, animadverted on the difficulty of 
planning a course along Dr. Baisnee’s order of subjects where 
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the course of philosophy was given in a cycle, v. g., of ‘ree 
years. Dr, Baisnee replied that there should be no difficulty 
where, as in Baltimore, two courses were taught simultaneously, 
so that the students saw the same subject-matter in the first 
year; but he admitted the difficulty where such a plan could not 
be carried out. Msgr. Peterson commended Dr. Baisnee for his 
suggestion that the professor feel free to use the text-book as a 
mine from which to draw in the best pedagogical order the 
teaching he would impart to the student. Msgr. Chidwick, con- 
cluding the discussion, commended Dr. Baisnee’s plan of pro- 
ceeding from the concrete to the abstract in developing the 
mind of the student, and expressed his pleasure at Dr. Baisnee’s 
appraisement of the capabilities of the American student. He 
congratulated the writers of the papers on having so  suc- 
cessfully aroused the very interesting discussions. 
On motion the session adjourned with prayer. 


FOURTH SESSION 
THuRSDAY, JULY I, 9:30 A. M. 

The fourth session opened with prayer by the Right Rev. 
President. 

The paper read at this session was “The New Code of Canon 
Law and the Seminary Curriculum,” by the Rev. Joseph C. 
Walsh, D. C. L., St. John’s Seminary, Boston. The President 
thanked Dr. Walsh for his very able and exhaustive paper, 
and invited discussion of the same by the delegates. 

Rev. Dr. Corcoran lauded the program for the study of Canon 
Law at the Boston Seminary as exhibited by Dr. Walsh, and 
contended for the teaching of this branch, at least of many of 


its parts, in conjunction with sacred theology by specially 


trained men. In his remarks, he very forcibly protested against 
the setting aside of the provisions of Canon Law in the case of 
students dismissed from one seminary being able to gain en- 
trance and even ordination in another seminary without a 
demand for information from the seminary previously attended. 
Very Rev. M. A. Hehir, C. S. Sp., LL. D., Duquesne Univer- 
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sity, Pittsburgh, Pa., deprecated the condition sometimes im- 
posed on the seminary, of being morally forced to admit into 
the philosophy course students who have not completed the 
preparatory course of studies as prescribed in the Canon Law. 

These remarks called forth a general discussion, in which Dr. 
Moore, Dr. Hehir, Msgr. Chidwick, Dr. Walsh, Abbot Aurelius, 
Dr. Fenlon, Father Alcuin, O. S. B., and Msgr. Peterson took 
part. The consensus of opinion was that a determined stand 
should be taken in this matter, and such condition be met with 
full cooperation on the part of the seminaries in giving and 
demanding a complete, conscientious report, of studies as well 
as of morals, for every student going from one seminary to 
another; further, that as the seminary is held responsible for 
the training of the aspirants to the priesthood, its faculty should 
have the right to examine all candidates for admission, and 
finally accept or reject them. 

The discussion ended, the President called for the report of 
the Committee on Resolutions. The chairman of the Commit- 
tee, Right Rev. Msgr. Peterson, reported the following resolu- 
tions, which were adopted unanimously : 


RESOLUTIONS 


1. With years the conviction deepens that the remote and the 
immediate training of students for the priesthood in our colleges 
as well as in our seminaries should be more and more inspired 
by identical principles; and that the studies in the preparatory 
and in the major seminary should be more closely coordinated 
along ecclesiastical lines. The spirit of the mixed college is no 
longer that of the preparatory seminary, however excellent the 
former may be. It is felt that the time has come for the more 
general establishment of the preparatory seminaries urged by the 
Baltimore Councils. 

2. The Seminary Department reasserts its conviction that the 
preparatory seminary or college course in Latin and Greek should 
have as its object not merely to furnish a sufficient working 
knowledge of ecclesiastical Latin and New Testament Greek, but 
to give a thorough cultural training in the classics. The raising 
up of a liberally educated clergy, capable of furnishing the intel- 
lectual leadership demanded of the Church in our time and coun- 
try, is possible only through a strong course in the Latin and 
Greek classics. This classical course should consist of at least 
four years’ high school and two years’ college training. 
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3. The promulgation of the New Code of Canon Law and 
its application to our country have rendered imperative a read- 
justment of thé seminary curriculum to the demands cf the 
course of Canon Law. This course should henceforth be a major 
one in our seminaries. It should have a distinct class, a carefully 
trained professor, and a class atmosphere that is purely legal. 
In as far as it is possible all that the Code deals with in extenso 
should be treated of in the course of Canon Law and not scat- 
tered over diverse courses, if not indeed neglected altogether, 

4. The priest’s mission as a teacher must be kept ever in mind 
by every seminary professor, ‘“Docete omnes gentes’. The sem- 
inary is a training school for the highest teaching profession. 
Pedagogy as a science should have, therefore, a place in the sem- 
inary curriculum; and in every class the principles of this science 
should be inculcated by exemplary practice. The courses of cate- 
chetics, economics, and other applied sciences could thus be ren- 
dered more vital, and even the abstractions of metaphysics could 
be made more attractive. Every professor should consider him- 
self bound to be a pedagogue in the best sense of the word, and 
to exemplify sound pedagogy in dealing with his students. 

5. Since the Holy See has so strongly recommended the culti- 
vation of Gregorian chant and commanded pastors of souls to 
conform to the regulations of Holy Church regarding ecclesias- 
tical music, this Department urges seminary authorities to main- 
tain in the seminary the highest ideals of Gregorian chant and 
ecclesiastical music, and to impose upon seminarists the impor- 
tance of personal proficiency in Gregorian chant and the advan- 
tages of congregational singing. 

6. Sympathy with the spirit of the Church’s legislation in 
music goes hand in hand with the liturgical spirit. The sem- 
inarists should be trained in this spirit in classes deaiing with the 
history and symbolism of the liturgy. Insistence upon the loftiest 
liturgical ideals should be consistently reinforced by the purest 
practices in the seminary sanctuary, and by the strictest con- 
formity to the Church’s liturgical and ceremonial laws. 


The Committee on Nominations, through its chairman, Very 
Rev. Dr. Fenlon, then presented its report. On motion the 
report was accepted, the nominations closed, and the Secretary 
instructed to cast one ballot for the nominees. 

The following officers for the ensuing year were declared 
elected : 
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President — Right Rev. John P. Chidwick, D. D., Yonkers, 
N. Y. . 

Vice President — Rev. Francis V. Corcoran, D. D., Webster 
Groves, Mo: 

Secretary — Very Rev. Thomas Plassmann, O. F. M., Ph. D., 
Allegany, N. Y. 

Members of the General Executive Board — Very Rev. John 
F. Fenlon, S. S., D. D., Washington, D. C.; Rev. Francis J. 
Walsh, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

On motion, a vote of thanks was tendered the Right Rev. 
President and the other officers of the Department, as also 
the writers of the papers read at the sessions. The meeting 
then adjourned with prayer. 

P. Louis Haas, O. S. B., 
; Acting Secretary. 
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CHURCH MUSIC IN SEMINARIES 


REVEREND JOHN M. PETTER, S. T. B., ST. BERNARD'S SEMINARY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


There is going to be no real reform of Church music until 
the taste of the people and future singers is rightly cultivated by 
proper training in the parish schools. You cannot neglect, or 
even corrupt, the taste of the young and expect of them an enthu- 
siastic appreciation of what is right and good later on in life. 
You can reap only where and what you have sown. There is 
going to be no proper musical training of the young in the schools 
until the teachers of the schools are properly trained to do this 
part of the school work methodically and enthusiastically. It is 
not human to expect them to teach that which they do not 
know and for which they consequently have no love. And there 
is going to be no systematic and enthusiastic work on the part of 
the teachers until the seminaries turn out a clergy that will with 
knowledge and zeal encourage the teachers and the children in 
their work. Church music in the schools, Church music in the 
convents and novitiates, and Church music in the seminaries, — 
these are the three essentials; and, of the three, Church music in 
the seminaries is the most essential. Who will care for the 
decorum of the House of God, if the priest does not care? “The 
priest likes it or doesn’t say anything about it,” — that is enough 
for the choir and the people. “The people like it and the choir 
likes it,’ —if that is enough for the priest, how shall we ever 
get out of the vicious circle? But the priest cannot “like it” if 
the seminary has done its duty, nor will his conscience allow him 
to refrain from condemning that which he knows is wrong. 

The importance of training the Levite in sacred music has at no 
time been overlooked by the Church. I do not propose to prove 
(522) 
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that here; there is no need of it. I beg, however, to call your 
attention to the following enactments bearing on our subject. 

The Council of Trent in the 23rd Session, Chapt. 18 (the chap- 
ter dealing with seminaries) prescribes, amongst the very first 
things, that the students be instructed in singing. “Grammatices, 
cantus, computt ecclesiastict aliarumque bonarum artium disct- 
plinam discent.” The II. Plenary Council of Baltimore in the 
seventh chapter of Tit. III. (§ 176) prescribes that the students 
of preparatory seminaries are to learn amongst other things also 
Gregorian chant: “Addiscant etiam Cantum Gregorianum.” ° 
Dealing with the same preparatory seminaries, the III. Plenary 
Council of Baltimore in Tit. V., § 150, prescribes that the stu- 
dents be drilled in Gregorian chant throughout their course and 
recommends the cultivation of music generally: “In Cantu 
Gregoriano insuper exerceantur per integrum curriculum. Artis 
musicae generatim commendetur cultus.” In Tit. V., § 174, 
dealing with the higher theological seminaries, the same III. 
Plenary Council of Baltimore insists that there be classes in the 
theory and practice of Gregorian chant, and that the attendance at 
these classes be obligatory, warning Bishops to beware against or- 
daining any one who is known to have neglected the chant 
without good reason. “Cantus Gregoriant demum habeantur 
lectiones theoreticae ct practicae, quas omnes frequentare 
teneantur; nec ex facili ad sacros ordines admittant Episcopi 
quos, nulla excusante legitima causa, cantum sacrum neglexisse 
compererint.” 

The directions of the Motu Proprio regarding the teaching of 
Gregorian chant and other styles of Church music in sem- 
inaries are familiar to you all: 


“In the seminaries of clerics and in ecclesiastical institutions 
let the above-mentioned traditional Gregorian chant be cultivated 
by all with diligence and love, according to the Tridentine pre- 
scriptions, and let the superiors be liberal of encouragement and 
praise toward their young subjects. In like manner let a Schola 
Cantorum be established, whenever possible, among the clerics 
for the éxecution of sacred polyphony and good liturgical music. 
In the ordinary lessons of liturgy, morals, canon law, given to the 
students of theology, let care be taken to touch on those points 
which regard more directly the principles and laws of sacred 
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music, and let an attempt be made to complete the doctrine with 
some particular instruction on the aesthetic side of the sacred 
art, so that the clerics may not leave the seminary ignorant of all 
those notions, necessary as they are for complete ecclesias‘ical 
culture.” 


In the light of all this strict legislation one might ke led to 
imagine that seminaries universally are conscientiously doing: 
their very best to give the future priests the required training in 
Church music, and that the only question that might profitably 

be raised would be one of methods. Perhaps it is scandalous to 
tell it, but the plain truth is that there are still some seminaries 
that do nothing whatever for their students in this matter, while 
others, pretending to satisfy the law, do worse than nothing. In 
these places the whole musical training of the institution is put 
in the hands of one or more students, thus letting the blind lead 
the blind. Nor is it only some of the smaller seminaries that 
have been failing to acquit themselves of their full duty by the 
future custodians of the liturgy. What do you think a seminary 
is doing to inculcate the spirit of obedience to the Church’s litur- 
gical laws that still holds on tenaciously to the old Medicaean edi- 
tion or one that is even poorer? That obliges its students to 
buy old, out-of-date books, that can no longer be lawfully repro- 
duced, instead of the official ones of the Church? 

And now in relation to the program of Church music in sem- 
inaries,— what in detail ought it to be? The purpose to be 
attained is clear. Every priest ought to be trained to sing the 
Mass as well as he possibly can. He is the soloist of the divine 
services, and as such has no mean musical role. Furthermore, 
he is the responsible manager of the music in general of his 
church. The III. Plenary Council of Baltimore under Tit. III, 
§ 117, reminds him that it is his duty to select the musical com- 
positions to be sung in his church, and that he must under no 
circumstances allow anything but truly ecclesiastical melodies to 
be rendered therein. “/nsuper tisdem pastoribus, dum revocamus 
in mentem munus ipsis impositum dirigendi selectionem musicace 
in suis ecclesus, districte mandamus ut numquam tolerent tem- 
plum Dei profanis melodibus resonare; et nonnisi eum cantum in 

illo admittant qui sit gravis, pius et vere ecclesiasticus.’ The 
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taste of the Levite must, therefore, be trained in the several 
branches of Church music, so that he may be able to perform 
this part of his duty intelligently. ; 

fhe conditions for preparing the future priests for the double 
purpose mentioned are first of all that the seminary engage a 
music professor capable of doing his work. He must be a man 
who has himself received a technical training specifically in 
Church music. A knowledge of philosophy, theology, the natural 
sciences or what else, together with a smattering of Gregorian 
notes, do not fit one to be a seminary professor of music any 
more than they fit him to be organist or choir-director of a metro- 
politan cathedral. Furthermore he should be a regular resident 
member of the seminary faculty with absolutely the same stand- 
ing as his fellow professors, so that the students will at once 
recognize Church music as a part of the liturgy and as an integral 
part of the seminary course. If the professor is an “outsider” 
his branch will be instinctively regarded by the students as a side 
issue;"no amount of talking will convince them to the contrary. 

Secondly, the classes of Church music should be properly 
divided, and the several sessions assigned to such hours as not 
to make the branch odious. 

Thirdly, examinations should be held in Church music at the 
regular times,— precisely as in other branches of study, and 
the standing of the student in this branch should be computed, 
as are all other studies, in his general average. 

Finally, it may seem superfluous to mention it, but it 1s not — 
the students should possess their own music books, as they do 
those for every other branch. The more books they have to buy 
the better. If they do not own a Gradual and Vesperal in the 
seminary, the probability is they will never own one, nor wil! 
the church of which they are later on in charge. All money re- 
quired by the choir of their church will be looked on as so much 
waste. 

To come back to the division of classes, above all let it not be, 
at least in the beginning, on the lines of those who can sing and 
those who cannot. All can sing,—or can learn to sing. The 
exceptions to this rule are extremely rare, as experience will 
show. But how shall the division be made? An answer to this 
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question, that would cover all cases, is manifestly impossible. as 
the circumstances at the present time differ so much, and prob- 
ably will continue to differ for a long time to come. If then, 
instead of a direct answer to this question I give you a plan that 
works out satisfactorily in one of our larger seminaries, you will 
not assume that it is proposed as the only one possible nor the 
most satisfactory for all. 

The Department of Church Music is divided into four sections, 
designated respectively as Church Music I, II, 11] and IV. Eaxcn 
of the first three sections has two sessions a week, section IV lias 
one. In addition to this, there is a general rehearsal preceding 
every high Mass or other solemn function, which is attended 
by all. 

The sessions of Church Music I are attended by all new stu- 
dents registering at the seminary, irrespective of the class of 
philosophy or theology to which they are assigned. While some 
of these students may have had a course in Church music before, 
experience has proven that a review of what they have seen is 
advantageous in many ways, especially in point of uniform ter- 
minology and the ever vexing question of Gregorian rhythm. In 
this section one period a week during the first semester is devoted 
to sight reading in Gregorian notation, Gregorian rhythm, modes, 
the various forms of liturgical composition, etc. During the sec- 
ond semester the same period is devoted to modern notation, 
transpositions, scales of modern music, etc. For its second 
weekly session section I joins with section II in preparing the 
chant for the following Sunday. The melodies, especially the 
more difficult ones, are solfa-ed as a rule before being sung. 

At the end of this first year in Church music, each student who 
has passed in the written examination is tested for vocal effi- 
ciency. Promotions are then madé to either section II or section 
III, the latter being the seminary choir. 

The first weekly session of Church Music II is devoted to 
solfeggi, further practice in sight-singing, rhythmic analyses of 
Gregorian compositions and practice in two-part modern com- 
positions. In general this class is conducted to conform with the 
requirements of such as are less gifted in matters,musical. The 
second weekly session of this class which is held jointly with sec- 
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tion I is, as was stated above, devoted to preparing the chant 
numbers for the following Sunday. They include Introit, Offer- 
tory, Communion, the Antiphons and Hymns for Vespers, and 
occasionally also the refrain of the Gradual and Alleluja. 

Church Music III, the choir, is conducted along the ordinary 
choir lines. The Gregorian melodies, read at sight, are always 
given the place of honor. Besides the chant, its repertoire em- 
braces compositions in figured music of various approved styles, 
including Graduals, Motets, Masses, Hymns, Psalms, etc., with 
and without organ accompaniment. 

Section IV of Church Music is made up of the fourth year of 
theology, the deacons’ class. This class is devoted to the study 
of the chants proper to the subdeacon, deacon and priest. In ad- 
dition thereto the laws of the Church regulating Church music 
are explained, prevalent abuses pointed out, practical suggestions 
made as to ways and means of reform. 

At the end of each semester a written examination is given in 
each of the four divisions. The results of these examinations 
enter into the general average of the student’s work for the term. 
As these examinations take in matters of theoretical knowledge 
only, there can be no question of unfairness to students less 
gifted in voice and ear. Failure in the music examinations means 
starting anew with the beginners of the following year. 

In order to carry out the above plan, it is, of course, necessary 
that all music classes be held at such times as not to conflict with 
any other branch in either the theological or philosophical depart- 
ments. The music classes are, therefore, largely set down in the 
program of studies for the evening or the late hours of the after- 
noon. 

The scope of the music course is not primarily to have ideal 
programs rendered at the religious services, — this could best be 
accomplished with a chosen few. Every priest must be able to 
sing: the chief aim of the music classes in the seminary is, there- 
fore, to give all the students equal opportunities for learning and 
for perfecting themselves, no matter what their degree of natural 
endowment may be. For this reason the preponderating part of 
the music at any service is almost invariably assigned to the entire 
student body ; “practice makes perfect”; and the same amount of 
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class time is devoted to the less apt as is given to the picked men 
bers of the special choir, the nature of the work done being, «{ 
course, quite different. : 

Apart from the music furnished by the seminary, each student 
is required, to possess personally the following books for use «t 
the singing classes and at the divine services: Gradual and Ves- 
peral according to the Vatican Edition, “Psalterium Vesper 
tinum” for the psalms at Vespers, Bonvin’s English hymnal en- 
titled “Hosanna”, St. Bernard’s “Benediction Manual” for eve- 
ning devotions, and a Holy Week Book. The members of section 
IV are also required to have a copy of the Vatican Cantorinus 
the text-book of the class. 

Before bringing this paper to a close, I cannot refrain from 
adding a word on liturgical services in the seminary. It will 
probably come as a distinct surprise to you to learn that in some 
institutions preparing men for the priesthood high Mass and Ves- 
pers are but rare events. From the standpoint of Church music 
this is of course a calamity, for after all the main incentive to 
the diligent study of music is to have frequent need of it for 
divine services. But apart from this, what valid reason can there 
be for neglecting in the seminary those same services which the 
Church prescribes for even an ordinary parish church? Can it 
be that in the seminary there is no time for the solemn celebra- 
tion of the great mystery of Calvary and for even so small a por- 
tion as is Vespers of the Opus Dei? Little wonder then if Ves- 
pers are no longer heard in many of our parish churches and that 
high Mass is omitted on the slightest provocation. Water will 
not rise above its source! 

















THE TEACHING OF GREGORIAN CHANT IN THE 
ECCLESIASTICAL SEMINARY 


REVEREND P, LOUIS HAAS, O. S. B., ST. VINCENT SEMINARY, 
BEATTY, PA. 


I. 

On November 22, 1903, the feast of St. Cecilia, patroness of 
Church Music, Pope Pius X. of blessed memory, to the delight 
and satisfaction of all true lovers of the sacred liturgy and the 
sanctity of the House of God, promulgated to the whole Chris- 
tian world his famous Motu Proprio, in which he recalls to mind 
and insists on the carrying out of the laws of the Church re- 
specting especially the character of the music rendered at litur- 
gical worship and the personnel of the liturgical choir. Special 
stress is laid in this document upon the restoration of the Gre- 
gorian chant, “which is the chant preper to the Roman Church, 
the only chant she has inherited from the ancient Fathers, which 
she has jealously guarded for centuries in her liturgical codices, 
which she directly proposes to the faithful as her own, and 
which she prescribes exclusively for some parts of the liturgy.” 
The Gregorian chant is styled in the Motu Proprio “the su- 
preme model for sacred music” and the rule laid down for other 
music intended for church use, that “the more closely a compo- 
sition approaches in its movement, inspiration, and savor the 
Gregorian form, the more sacred and liturgical it becomes; and 
the more out of harmony it is with that supreme model, the less 
worthy it is of the temple of God.” 

That Pius X. in his Motu Proprio did not express merely a 
pious wish of what was desirable as. to liturgical music, leaving 
those in authority to do as they pleased about it, is plainly evi- 
dent from the concluding words of the introduction to this 
memorable document: ‘We do therefore publish, Motu Proprio 
and with certain knowledge, our present instruction to which as 
to a juridical code of sacred music we will, with the fullness of 
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our ‘apostolic authority, that the force of law be given, ani! 
we do by our present handwriting impose its scrupulous ob 
servance on all.””, The Holy Father could not well have spoken 
otherwise, for the regulations he lays down are founded or 
decrees and instructions formulated by Pope after Pope an‘! 
council after council, since the Great Revolt against the Church. 
her teachings, her sacraments, and her liturgy,— from the 
Council of Trent to our own times. 

As it is now nearly seventeen years since this “juridical code 
of sacred music” was promulgated, it may not seem out of place 
to inquire what has been done in our country to carry out its 
judicious provisions. The plain, straightforward answer mus 
be humiliating and painful for every loyal Catholic American. 
On every occasion we so readily protest our loyalty and sub- 
mission to Holy Church, to her pastors and Bishops, and to the 
Holy Apostolic See; we put forward so confidently those pecu- 
liarly American traits of versatility, pluck, and efficiency, to ai 
us in whatever we undertake: — and yet, when we contemplate 
the existing lack of general compliance with the laws of the 
Church on sacred music, we must, despite our generous protes- 
tations and pretensions, regretfully confess to relative failure in 
the accomplishment of this needful liturgical reform. 

When the Motu Proprie was published it raised a great stir 
everywhere, so that even the scribes of the secular press took 
notice and made their comments, the gist of which usually was 
that “the women must quit the Catholic choir loft.” Un- 
fortunately, some of our Catholic journals seemed also to held up 
this feature as the sum and substance of the papal enactment, 
overlooking the points of greater moment, namely, the character 
of the music, the chants prescribed at liturgical functions, and 
‘the means of accomplishing the restoration of music worthy of 
the house of God. The result of this emphasizing the “women 
question” was that in a number of church choirs women were 
dispensed with and men substituted, — with little satisfaction, 
however, so that after a short time the old-style mixed choirs 
were again in full, triumphant possession of the choir lofts. 

True, in a number of dioceses music commissions were insti- 
tuted, to prescribe and watch over the music produced at divine 
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service; which commissions issued lists of approved music and 
other printed matter to create enthusiasm for the reform. But, 
though in many parishes the “good seed”, to borrow the words 
of the Gospel parable, took root —the soil having previously 
been prepared for it— and brought forth plentiful fruit, in far 
the majority of parishes the seed fell among thorns of igno- 
rance, prejudice, and indifference, and the thorns growing up 
choked it. To come to particulars, in how many churches of the 
land will one hear the chanting, or at least the reciting, of the 
Proper of the Mass as rigidly prescribed by the liturgy; or the 
Common of the Mass rendered to music that has the qualities, 
advanced by the Holy Father, of sanctity, excellence of form, 
and universality? In how many churches are the liturgical Ves- 
pers ever sung? Instead, the repertoire of the conventional 
choir may range from the masterful, though in many points 
unchurchly, creations of Mozart, Haydn, Beethoven, Gounod, 
etc., to the operatic and theatrical compositions of lesser musical 
lights, and end up with the banal and cheaply sentimental pro- 
ductions of musical hack writers. Gregorian chant melodies, 
save perhaps a dismal travesty of them produced at funerals, 
the works of Palestrina, di Lasso, Viadana, and of other mas- 
ters of the polyphonic school, as-also those of the more modern 
composers that accord with the laws of the Church, are sternly 
excluded as being too cheerless and unmelodious in the estima- 
tion of ultra-modern conservatory-trained organists and choir- 
masters, incapable usually, through ignorance and prejudice or 
downright worldliness and irreligion, to pass judgment on what 
is befitting or unbefitting in the house of God. 

Thus, where in our churches, as the proper musical setting 
for the stupendous drama enacted on our altars, should resound 
the chaste and inspiring melodies of a chant that reaches back 
through the Ages of Faith to Apostolic times; that had for its 
authors learned and holy men, like St. Ambrose, St. Augustine, 
St. Gregory the Great, St. Odo of Clugny, St. Notker Balbulus, 
and a host of others; that accompanied and assisted the mo- 
nastic missionaries in their work of evangelizing and civilizing 
the heathen nations of Europe ; — there the worldly and sensuous 
echoes of the concert hall and the opera, yea, even of the ball- 
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room and hotel, profane the temple of the Most High, and wit! 
draw the hearts and minds of the faithful from devotion an 
prayer. 

But enough of this. How is the existing disedifying cond: 
tion of affairs musical in so many of our churches to be rem 
edied ? 

The answer is given us by Pope Pius in his Motu Proprio: 
“In seminaries of clerics and in ecclesiastical institutions let th 
Gregorian chant be cultivated by all with diligence and love, 
according to the prescriptions of the Council of Trent, 
and let a Schola Cantorum be established for the execution of 
sacred polyphony and of good liturgical music.” In addition 
to this, the teacher of the chant in the seminary is to enjoy the 
cooperation of tne other members of the teaching staff. Note 
these words of the Holy Father: “In the ordinary lessons of 
liturgy, morals, canon law, given to the students of theology, 
let care be taken to touch on those points which regard more | 
directly the principles and laws of sacred music, and let an 
attempt be made to complete the doctrine with some particular 
instruction in the aesthetic side of the sacred art, so that the 
clerics may not leave the seminary ignorant of all those notions, 
necessary as they are for the complete ecclesiastical culture.” 
The Holy Father, therefore, places the burden of the reform on 
the ecclesiastical seminary. He counts upon the enlightenment 
and prudent activity of the clergy to restore and preserve the 
sacred decorum that befits the worship of God. And indeed, 
is it not a conscientious duty of the priest to provide by every 
means for the sancity of the House of God? “Zelus domus 
tuae comedit me.’ (Ps. 68.) 


II. 


Pursuant to the laws of the Church, every ecclesiastical sem- 
inary prevides in its curriculum a course of Gregorian chant. 
The course, however, is differently valued and differently car- 
ried out in different seminaries, often with the result of ques- 
tionable benefit for the average seminarian. This has been 
noted again and again by writers on the subject. What may be 
done to do away with this undesirable condition, and to insure 
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uniformly frvitiu' results of the course in Gregorian chant. 
may in some measure appear from the following observations. 

1. As to the Teacher. — Besides the usual qualities of tact, 
patience, and industry that characterize the successful teacher 
of any branch of knowledge, the Magister Choralis of the sem- 
inary should not only possess a thorough theoretical and prac- 
tical knowledge of the chant and of the principles of voice cul- 
ture, but be animated by high regard and enthusiastic love for 
the same and, above all, for the sacred liturgy of the Church. 
Ordinarily the position of teacher of the chant in the seminary 
will be more adequately filled by a priest musician than by a 
layman. For, with the exception of comparatively few devoted 
lay church musicians, who are truly to be commended for their 
zealous, self-sacrificing labors in behalf of the restoration of 
the liturgical chant, the vocal teachers, organists, and choir- 
masters usually are the product of the secular conservatories, 
where the mere mention of Gregorian chant would be met with 
a contemptuous shrug of the shoulders. There is no such thing 
as a distinctly Catholic Church music department at these mod- 
ern schools of music, whose teachers are generally as ignorant 
of the characteristic diatonic music of the Church as they are 
of the exhaustive scientific studies and researches in the realm 
of Gregorian music carried on for the last half century by Dom 
Guéranger, Dom Pothier, Dom Mocquereau, and other distin- 
guished sons of St. Benedict. The graduate of the secular 
conservatory may be an excellent musician, but his taste having 
been cultivated solely along the lines of modern worldly music, 
he is no church musician and can hardly be expected to have a 
conception of the appropriateness, beauty, and sanctity of the 
music of the Church. 

But to come back to the teacher of the chant in the seminary. 
If the students entering the seminary had all enjoyed previous 
musical training, the lot of the teacher would be a pleasant one. 
The reality, however, is that many of the candidates never have 
had such training. Only in recent years have diocesan school 
boards prescribed the teaching of singing in the parish schools, 
whereas in most preparatory schools’ and colleges (I do not 
here refer to the preparatory seminaries) vocal training for 
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the prospective seminary candidate still remains an optiona 
matter. The outcome of this is that not infrequently the ma 
jority of those that enter the seminary in a given year are un- 
able to produce a musical vocal sound or distinguish musica! 
intervals, and thus impose a positively burdensome task on the 
teacher of the chant. This situation will not change until th: 
seminary authorities and the diocesan examining boards require 
from every aspirant to the priesthood, in addition to his attain- 
ments in the usual branches of the classical curriculum, at least 
some proficiency in vocal music. 

Now, what shall be the attitude of the teacher toward the 
musically untrained members of the first year seminary course? 
He may consider it a waste of time and effort to attempt the 
training of voice and ear of these, and confine his attention to 
those already partially disciplined, flattering himself with the 
hope —-based on “cantus ex auditu’ —that the undisciplined 
will instinctively learn to sing the chant from hearing the others 
sing at the lessons and rehearsals. Yet, no experienced, con- 
scientious teacher will indulge this vain and delusive hope. 
Here those capital pedagogical virtues, tact, patience, industry, 
will have their application and bring about good results with 
the pupil whose musical sense likely is not wanting, but only 
dormant. <A totally “unmusical ear” is a very rare Iusus 
naturae. Frequent individual instruction and practice together 
with kindly and tactful commendation and encouragement will 
in time commonly remedy the supposed “incurability” of the 
unmusical seminarian. Naturally, it should be incumbent on 
the seminary authorities to arrange that both teacher and pupil 
secure time and leisure for this special work. 

In his dealings with the musically gifted pupils, the teacher 
of the chant may be tempted te take for granted that they do 
not require as thorough instruction and practice as the rest. 
Such a course of action may account for the fact, observed and 
remarked upon by several writers, that some priests, though 
otherwise good singers and instrumentalists, do not chant, cor- 
rectly the intervals, for instance, of the festive-tone oration, the 
Preface, or the Pater néster. The teacher ought rather give 
these choice pupils a more exhaustive course in the Gregorian 
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chant, and thus prepare them to become, when priests, zealous 
and competent teachers and propagators of the sacred chant 
of the Church among the faithful. 

There should be in every seminary strict insistence on a good 
theoretical and practical course in the elements of the Gregorian 
chant for the first year seminarians. After that, the teacher 
will be readily able to lead his pupils in the remaining five years 
of the seminary course, step by step, through the whole rich 
domain of the sublime music of the Church. But to accomplish 
this, will require that the pericds for instruction in the chant 
be as definitely set as are those for the lectures and instructions 
in the other branches of the curriculum. One may sometimes 
in the prospectuses of seminary courses meet with the state- 
ment: “Cantus Gregorianus, semel vel iterum in hebdomada@ 
and find, on investigation, no definite period for this branch set 
down on the class schedule. May we not be tempted in such 
case to think that ‘“semel vel iteruwm”’ means “once in a while”; 
that by this orderless system the sacred chant, by rignts an 
integral part of the liturgy, is unwarrantably slighted; and that 
the hapless teacher of this important and necessary branch must, 
forsooth, scour the halls and courts of the institution at odd 
hours, to bring together his not over-enthtfsiastic pupils for the 
“semel vel iterum’” lesson? 

In order that the young Levites may develop a taste for pure 
and legitimate church music besides the Gregorian chant, the 
teacher should lead them on to,the knowledge and practice of 
polyphonic and other approved harmonized music. This may 
be done by forming a special Schola Cantorum of the more ad- 
vanced and better gifted among the seminarians — naturally, 
with the proviso that the study and practice of the Gregorian 
chant be not thereby prejudiced. 

That the teacher of the chant, to insure the success of his 
efforts, must be consistently upheld and seconded by the officials 
and professors of the seminary, is obvious. He can not count on 
success if he stands alone, particularly not if, as has happened, 
his work is belittled and impugned as that of a dreamy enthusiast 
or an ultra rigorist. The professor of liturgy, above all, can ren- 
der very valuable assistance. His province is not merely to ex- 
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plain and rehearse the rubrics of the liturgy, but to enlarge on 
their symbolical meaning, on the strict obligation of their ob- 
servance, on the reverence and devotion due the worship of the 
Most High, and to dwell on the grave duty and responsibility of 
those aspiring to the sacred ministry to fit themselves for the 
correct, decorous, edifying performance of all liturgical functions. 
The exact and conscientious observance of the liturgical laws is 
the foundation, the sine qua non, of the reform of church music, 
as it is in fact of the proper ordination of divine worship. Sep- 
arate the music from the liturgy, it will soon become an empty 
husk, devoid of a life-giving germ, a branch cut from the parent 
tree. Only in close union with the liturgy, or rather born of it, 
has sacred music life-giving power and will it contribute to the 
solemnity of worship and the edification of the faithful. No field 
of priestly endeavor is as important as that of divine worship, by 
which we fulfill the highest duty, the praise and glorification of 
God Almighty. 

2. As to the Seminarian.— The young man entering the sem- 
inary course must be animated by seriousness of purpose to apply 
himself diligently and persistently to mastering the prescribed 
curriculum ; good will must characterize his attitude in his efforts 
to respond to the intellectual and spiritual training of the sem- 
inary, so indispensable for a worthy and fruitful priestly career. 
Now, I would have every seminarian, musical and unmusical, 
meet the study and practice of the Gregorian chant with the 

- same seriousness and good will that he brings to bear upon the 
other matters of his training. He must, from the very beginning 
of his seminary course, be convinced that he is as much bound to 
learn the Gregorian chant and to sing it in an acceptable manner 
according to the mind of the Church, as he is to be a faithfui 
observer of the rubrics prescribed in the sacred liturgy; that, 
therefore, he must qualify himself to sing the priestly chants with 
agreeable voice and correct method, so as not in his future 
priestly ministrations, through ignorance and carelessness, to de- 
prave the sacred chant, and become a source of disedification and 
scandal to the faithful. The contention that this or that priest 
or pastor of his acquaintance fails to measure up to the desired 

requirements in executing the chant of the Church, should not 
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be the determining factor in his neglecting what he must recog- 
nize as a matter of vital importance in ecclesiastical training. 
He should rather ponder seriously the words of Cardinal Bona: 
“Pudet me, fatear quod res est, plerosque ecclesiasticos viros 
totius vitae cursu in Cantu versari, ipsum vero Cantum, quod 
turpe est, ignorare.” (De Cantu Ecclesiastico). 

Another stimulating consideration for the young Levite, in 
devoting himself to the study and practice of the Gregorian 
chant, is that the chant at the sacred functions, both that of the 
priest and that of the choir or the people, is the solemn public 
prayer of the Church, couched in the inspired words of Holy 
Scripture and set to chaste and devotional melodies, and, there- 
fore, requires to be rendered in the spirit of prayer. This spirit 
must not be wanting in him that aspires to enter the sanctuary of 
the Lord. The spiritual direction the seminarian enjoys during 
his entire course of training conduces to make of him a spiritual 
man, a man of prayer, and hence will impress upon him the ne- 
cessity of respect and reverence for the august ceremonial of the 
Church and the propriety of its exact and dignified performance. 
If the seminarian imbibes this spirit of devotion and love for the 
things that are God’s, he will not fail, no matter at what disad- 
vantage neglect of early training places him, to approach the 
study and practice of the sacred chani with the utmost good will. 
“Where there’s a will, there’s a way.” 

3. As to the Result.— No one that is observant will gainsay 
the fact, that wherever worthy music is heard in our churches, 
such is due to the interest and activity of the clergy in charge; 
and where, on the contrary, worldly music holds sway, such, ex- 
cepting the very rare instance of impossible conditions, is charge- 
able to ignorance culpable or inculpable, of what constitutes true 
church music, or to apathetic supineness on the part of the clergy 
concerned. I say this, not in a spirit of fault-finding criticism 
of my brethren of the clergy, but from convictions based on un- 
biased observation of existing conditions. The truth is, the 
reform of church music depends primarily on the clergy. 

What results, then, are we justified to expect from properly 
carrying out the training of our future priests in the Gregorian 
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chant during the whole seminary course? There is no ground 
for indulging in any utopian hopes, as if at one stroke the whole 
aspect of things will change; but I think we may reasonably 
expect that the majority of the ord:mandi will come forth from 
the seminary possessed of reverence and love for the liturgy and 
the chant of the Church, and of willingness and ability to put 
both into execution. 


The priest and pastor proficient in the theory and practice of 
the Gregorian chant will, at high Mass and other sacred func- 
tions, render the sacerdotal chant “ut sit sonora, sit jucunda, sit 
decora mentis jubilatio” (St. Thomas), and thereby contribute 
to fill the .hearts of the faithful with sentiments of piety and 
devotion and of love for the holy service. He will insist that the 
choir perform true church music, and chant, or at least recite, 
the Proper at high Mass; that the personnel of the choir be in 
accordance with the laws of the Church, especially as to worthi- 
ness to‘take part in the sacred liturgy. His love for the dignity 
of the worship will aid and ststain him, even in the most un- 
toward circumstances, to find ways and means of restoring and 
preserving the sacred decorum of the house of God. He will 
direct his efforts toward introducing and encouraging the teach- 
ing of the Gregorian chant in the parish school, partly with 
the view of saving those in whom the example of his priestly life 
awakens a vocation for the priesthood from the handicap that 
perhaps encumbered him on his entrance into the seminary, partly 
for the purpose of preparing the way for congregational singing, 
—the ideal form of worship for the faithful. 

Congregational singing of the Ordinary of the Mass, of Ves- 
pers, of Benediction Hymns, in the Gregorian chant is a con- 
summation the pastor that profited by his seminary training in 
the ecclesiastical chant not only devoutly wishes, but ardently 
labors for, as a powerful means of inspiring the faithful to join 
with heart and voice in the public liturgical prayer of the Church, 
and as a happy solution of the whole vexatious church music 
problem. In this endeavor he is in full accord with the mind of 
the Church. Witness the words of Pius X. in his Motu Proprio: 
“Special efforts are to be made to restore the use of the Gregorian 
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chant by the people, so that the faithful may again take a more 
active part in the ecclesiastical offices, as was the case in former 
times.” 

The institution of the choir loft has made the people mere 
passive listeners at divine services, where they should be active 
worshippers, as in the times of St. Ambrose, St. Augustine, St. 
John Chrysostom, St. Jerome, St. Leo the Great, St. Gregory 
the Great. These Fathers and Doctors of the Church have left us 
enthusiastic descriptions of the sublime and inspiring effect pro- 
duced at the Holy Sacrifice by the chanting of the whole assem- 
blage of the faithful, whose “resounding voices ascend as from 
one mouth” (St. John Chrysostom), responding to “the sym- 
phonies in sweet modulations” that arise in the sanctuary with 
“the concordant movements of their souls expressed in alternate 
song” (St. Leo), “a great bond of unity, all joining in the chorus, 

. a tuneful confession of the faith’ (St. Ambrose), con 
firmed by the final Amen, that “rebounds along the roof like the 
thunder of Heaven.” (St. Jerome). 

The activity and interest displayed for the revival among the 
faithful: of the ancient Gregorian melodies as evinced at the 
recent successful convention of the Society of St. Gregory in 
New York, augurs well for the future of sacred liturgical music, 
and should serve as a wholesome and welcome incentive to our’ 
ecclesiastical seminaries to cherish and cultivate by thorough 
study and practice the Gregorian chant, the venerable and sub- 
lime sacred song of the Church. 




































THE PREPARATORY SEMINARY FROM THE VIEW. 
POINT OF THE; MAJOR SEMINARY 


REVEREND FRANCIS V, CORCORAN, C. M., PH. D., D. D., KENRICK SEM- 
INARY, WEBSTER GROVES, MO. 

Under the caption “De Seminariis” the Codex J. C. makes 
a single mention of the distinction between Minor and Major 
Seminaries. Canon 1354, section 2 is as follows: “Curandum 
ut in maioribus praesertim dioecesibus bina constituantur sem- 
inaria, minus, scilicet, pro puerts litterarum scientia imbuendis, 
maius pro alumnis philosophiae ac theologiae vacantibus.” The 
other enactments of the Code contain no specific references to 
one rather than the other, except insofar as the division of 
work is concerned. Might we not infer from this that in the 
mind of the Church the two divisions are so intimately united 
as to form but one institution, so closely related as almost to 
preclude the possibility of a difference of viewpoint such as 
the title of this paper might at first sight lead one to suppose? 

I do not want to emphasize the point, but I welcome the 
opportunity of declaring at the outset the satisfaction felt by all 
engaged in seminary work over the successful issue of the be- 
lated effort to have professors and directors of both types of 
institutions brought together in joint session under the auspices 
of the Catholic Educational Association. 

When we look back over the records of the past five or six 
years it seems strange that only last summer did we witness the 
formal establishment of the Preparatory Seminary Section in 
connection with this Department. Until that time no recog- 
nition had been given to this important unit in our educational 
system; and what was worse the representatives of the prepara- 
tory seminaries who attended the convention were always asso- 
ciated with the College Department instead of being with us. 
Fortunately the mistake has been corrected, the situation is now 
as it should be; and while distinct sectional meetings are neces- 
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sary, yet we are one as a Department, one with a unity of pur- 
pose, ideals and spirit, of heart, miad and action. Needless to 
say this is a most gratifying consummation and it really em- 
bodies the substantial content of my subject. 

The history of the Catholic Educational Association conven- 
tions records the various attempts made to establish a satisfac- 
tory working basis for the transfer of students from the college 
to the seminary. While many beneficial results followed, yet 
complete agreement was never reached, for the simple reason 
that it was taken for granted that the college was normally the 
institution from which our seminarians were to be recruited. 
The earnest demand of the college authorities for full recog- 
nition of their credits, particularly for their A. B. graduates, met 
with a degree of opposition that was by no means acceptable 
and in some cases scarcely avoided giving deep offence. Un- 
willingness on the part of the major seminaries to give positive 
approval to the philosophy course in the colleges as sufficient 
preparation for admission into theology, meant no lack of 
appreciation for the excellent work done in the colleges, but it 
was motived by the pronouncements of ecclesiastical authority 
and by the conviction based on experience, that four years spent 
in the seminary were not sufficient for suitable intellectual and 
spiritual training of young men who were to be called to the 
priesthood. It is not advisable at the present moment to recall 
the details of this more or less futile movement. 

The St. Paul convention of 1915 brought the issue to a defi- 
nite pass and the Seminary Department went on record as un- 
willing, because unable, to meet the wishes of the College De- 
partment so far as full recognition of their philosophy course 
was concerned. In other words, the seminaries insisted on can- 
didates for the sacred ministry making their philosophic course 
in the ecclesiastical seminary. In concluding the discussion on 
the subject the Rt. Rev. President forcibly urged the need of 
a united sentiment among the seminary representatives on the 
matter. He insisted that even though strong feeling existed we 
must go forth ready to face the situation, determined to stand 
by our convictions on this point. From that situation the logic 
of facts has brought us to the condition existing to-day, a condi- 
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tion featured by formal recognition of preparatory seminarie: 
as the type of institution with which the major seminaries arc 
to be coordinated. There has been no misunderstanding or lack 
of friendly cooperation between colleges and seminaries as ; 
result of this; and in the order of facts it is still necessary anc 
desirable to work in harmony with the Catholic college from 
which many an excellent candidate for the presthood has come 
and will continue to come. There is no call for any least meas- 
ure of antagonism. In proclaiming the rights of the ideal we 
do not forget the rights of the real, and our wishes are for the 
continued growth and prosperity of every college established 
under Catholic auspices. 

Actual relations between existing preparatory seminaries and 
major seminaries present no serious problem for discussion. 
On all essential points I believe there is admirable unanimity, 
and I feel that this joint meeting serves primarily as an occa- 
sion to express our deep satisfaction at this cementing of rela- 
tions between two types of schools differing not in kind but in 
. degree. 

The law of the Church bases the distinction explicitly on the 
graduation of intellectual work, for the “minora” it is the “lit- 
terarum scientia’; and for the “majora”’, the course in philos- 
ophy and theology. The interpretation uniformly given to this 
in America is that entrance into the preparatory seminary 
should come immediately after the completion of the primary 
work of the grades and should parallel the four years high 
school course and the first two years of a college course. The 
program of studies is arranged in such fashion as to fit the 
candidate to begin his seminary work without any violent tran- 
sition and there is sufficient uniformity in the major seminaries 
to preclude any uncertainty about what is normally required. 
The question of the preparatory seminary curriculum was dis- 
cussed at great length last year at the St. Louis convention and 
I do not feel called upon to repeat or correct any conclusions 
reached at that time. 

Canon 1364 of the Code directs that in the lower classes 
religious instruction and training he given the chief place, 
then that an accurate knowledge of Latin and the vernacular 
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be imparted. For other subjects it merely places the norm by 
saying that they be taught in accordance with the prevailing 
educational standards and the needs of the clerical state adapted 
to the place in which the sacred ministry is to be exercised. 
There is a feeling, and expression has often been given to it 
in our sessions, that greater familiarity with the official lan- 
guage of the Church is needed by our seminarians; that the 
“Sapor Latinus’ is not as keen and as fully cultivated as it 
might be, and I offer the suggestion to our associates here with 
the confidence that renewed effort will be made to secure the 
desired improvement. So far as the vernacular is concerned, 
there is one point that sad experience suggests for remark. It 
is the question of reading, public reading, and it is imperative 
that close attention be given to this subject. Ability to read is 
a fair gauge of general intelligence, and I think I express the 
general conviction in saying that the number of intelligent and 
intelligible public readers among young men coming into the 
seminary is deplorably small. Combined efforts all along the 
line is demanded here and this can be had without placing a 
charge of negligence against any one group. 

One other matter pertaining to the curriculum calls for pass- 
ing notice. What degree: of uniformity is desirable and pos- 
sible in the assignment of the positive sciences? The point is 
made for the purpose of eliciting information about prevailing 
methods. How many of the positive sciences are given a place 
on our programs of study and to what division or year are they 
assigned? Personally, I prefer to see them all, with the pos- 
sible exception of biology, listed on the curriculum of the pre- 
paratory seminary. But here as elsewhere we must be guided 
by existing conditions and strive for such a measure of uni- 
formity as circumstances will permit. 

With these brief remarks, I believe that the question of the 
intellectual relations between our two kinds of seminaries calls 
for no further discussion in this paper. Its purpose is not to 
advise but to suggest the things we may profitably talk about 
for our mutual benefit. 

With reference to corporate relations between the prepara- 
tory and upper seminaries, I have nothing to add beyond a brief 
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reference to the situation as it exists in the St. Louis arch- 
diocese. Since the opening of the new Kenrick there is a com 
plete distinction between the two departments. The preparator, 
seminary, exclusively for aspirants to the priesthood, is located 
within the city limits, having its own rector and staff, together 
with a distinct diocesan board under the presidency of the Arch 
bishop. The major seminary is in the suburbs. Its faculty is 
engaged wholly in the work of the institution and there is also 
a diocesan board incorporated under State law. The membei 
ship of the two boards is entirely distinct, and each institution 
is conducted and managed quite independently of the other. 
The fact that both faculties are drawn from the same congre 
gation ( Vincentians) makes, I venture to say, for closer coop- 
eration and unity between the two institutions. The present 
arrangement is eminently satisfactory, from the internal view- 
point at least. 

Throughout the country there are three plans foliowed in 
the relative adjustment of the preparatory seminaries. First. 
that mentioned as existing in St. Louis with the complete sep- 
aration of the two establishments and each devoted exclusively 
to clerical education; second, the union of minor and major 
departments in one institution under the same rector but with 
a more or less complete separation or distinction of faculties and 
students; third, the combined college and preparatory seminary. 
The third plan realizes less fully than the others the ideal sit- 
vation, at least in theory; and I make bold to say, as a result 
of experience, that the second plan is less satisfactory than 
the first. Thus far the plan adopted has in most cases been 
imposed by practical necessity, nor is anv one of the three 
without certain advantages to recommend it. No doubt a cer- 
tain wholesome amount of diversity of opinion may prevail, and 
the final decision in each case rests with the Bishops who are 
empowered by Canon Law to supervise the administration, 
management and development of the seminaries. 

Going back to the days when the seminary was in its infancy, 
we see that it was the failure to make the distinction between 
the two types and to separate the younger boys from the ad- 
vanced students that accounted in large measure for so many 
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futile attempts to carry out the decrees of the Council of Trent. 
Only after long and prayerful study did St. Vincent de Paul 
suspect that the real cause of failure was to be found in a too 
literal application of the wishes of the Council by grouping 
together all candidates for orders from the age of twelve on to 
the years of early manhood. His interpretation of the designs 
of Providence was ever based on facts and the ordinary laws 
of divine government, and thus it was in this master-stroke, 
which has been so fruitful in good results for the training of 
the clergy. 

We are sufficiently familiar with the pronouncements of 
Rome, especially during the last three pontificates, and with the 
decrees of Baltimore, to make it unnecessary to refer explicitly 
to them now in support of our advocacy of the rights of the 
preparatory seminaries, and we know that the welfare of the 
clergy in America to-day depends under God on our doing 


everything in our power to further the interests of these insti- 


tutions for the careful nurturing of the spes gregis. But if 
they are to do their work well it is not merely by methodical 
and enthusiastic instruction, it is by particular and unremitting 
attention to the spiritual formation of the young souls en- 
trusted to them, by earnest efforts to safeguard and develop the 
germ of sacerdotal vocation in such a way that their hearts will 
burn with the eager desire to continue their efforts to fit them- 
selves to be competent laborers in the Lord’s Vineyard, to be 
filled with the sense of profound reverence for all things per- 
taining to God’s sanctuary, to make them love study much, but 
prayer more; in a word to keep alive the Pentecostal fire which 
the Holy Spirit has enkindled within their youthful hearts, that 
they in turn may enkindle it in the hearts of men. 

‘We have here a wide horizon opened to us, and it is from 
this outlook that the work of the preparatory seminary derives 
its specific character and its own distinctive entity. Reverence 
without affectation, seriousness purged of the bane of juve- 
nility, hearts attuned_to the whisperings of the Spirit of God, 
delicacy of conscience, detachment from sin and self, intelli- 
gence capable of sober wisdom, such are the characteristics of 
the young Levite to be trained and developed in the special 
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schools founded in these latter days to begin the work whose 
provisional completion is to be effected in the school of sacred 
theology. Who will say that it is not a special task, one that 
requires its own separate rules, method and spirit? To us, 
there is no doubt that the preparatory seminary is an imperative 
necessity, and on us more than others lies the responsibility for 
furthering its cause in the face of any and every form of oppo- 
sition. 

Because of the long period of special training necessary for 
aspirants to the priesthood, another point of organization calls 
for some consideration. In the major seminaries the students 
are initiated into the community life and the years of philos- 
ophy and theology are spent, with the exception of the vacation 
periods, apart from home, family and the outside world. Is 
the same plan desirable during the years of preliminary train- 
ing, is the boarding school to be preferred to the day school, 
or is the latter to be given the preference? I do not know 
whether there is any marked division of opinion here and [ 
have no desire to speak judicially. A presumption in favor of 
the boarding school may seem to be created by the fact that 
such a method obtains in the major seminaries and in the apos- 
tolic schools of religious orders and congregations. Siill, here 
again, facts and actual conditions are in control and in many 
cases there is nothing to do but accept the facts. I shall restrict 
myself, therefore, to a cursory reference to the advantages 
and disadvantages of both types. Either form or a combination 
of both may have its advocates and their preference may be 
based on both theory and experience. Moral, religious, and 
intellectual considerations demand attention and the arguments 
on either side will be chiefly psychological. 

In support of the day-school plan it may be said first of all 
that it tends to develop self-reliance and ‘self-control, the spirit 
of initiative is favored, there is less danger of yielding to mere 
sentiment, less impressionability and a consequent gain in sta- 
bility. The boy who is not always under the prefect’s eagle 
eye forms an acquaintance with the actual conditions of life, 
and even though there be danger in this it is better that these 
dangers be faced and realized at an age when conscience is 
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delicate and the charm of religion fresh and vigorous. The 
foremost advantage of this plan is that it permits the growing 
boy to keep in close touch with home and the family. Teachers 
and parents must cooperate in the training of the young and 
the suppression of either factor is always a detriment. Again, 
the human need of affection is more normally satisfied by daily 
contact with one’s own flesh and blood, and the absence of this 
frequently gives rise to perversions that do irreparable damage 
to the hungry heart. The outlet for feeling and affection can- 
not be clogged up without serious danger that it is foolhardy 
to ignore. 

From the religious standpoint the day school does not pro- 
vide, apparently, so great an advantage, but the piety of the 
youth who is without the routine of the boarder is oftentimes 
more deeply personal, sincere and manly. It is difficult to say 
that from the intellectual side there is any particular gain for. 
the boy who spends only a part of the time at school and has 
the rest of his time more or less at his own disposal. Distrac- 
tions are too numerous to be of any help and it would require 
a vast amount of careful observation before one would be jus- 
tified in saying that the day scholar is the intellectual superior 
of the boarder. Besides, even though a wider field is offered 
in the day school for the development of personal initia- 
tive, natural spontaneity and will-power, still it would be foolish 
to maintain that there are no accompanying dangers proceeding 
from the very sources just enumerated. Obstinacy, contact with 
undesirable companions, evil home influences and countless 
other perils and pitfalls, await the inexperienced steps of the 
youthful enthusiast. 

Hence the first advantage of the boarding school is the neg- 
ative one of safeguarding the young boy from dangers inherent 
in the other system, of saving him from abusing a liberty which 
he does not appreciate, of preserving him from the softening 
influences of a home life in which reason and feeling are almost 
strangers, of keeping him off the strects and away from com- 
panions whose influence may lead to disaster. The pet of the 
home is often a perfect nuisance everywhere else and partic- 
ularly amid the more exacting conditions of school life. Then 
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it is not to be imagined that the day school has a monopoly 
when the question of initiative and self-control is raised. Reg- 
ularity of discipline forms and develops the will, suppresse: 
caprice and impu'se, trains temperament and promotes self- 
mastery by the path of obedience. Constant association with 
teachers and choice companions also has its advantages that are 
particularly helpful in the case of the youth whose gaze is fixed 
on the distant goal of priesthood. His seminary instructors are 
truly in loco parentis and normally this close association 
coupled with absence from relatives should ripen into a worthy 
love, that is given first to the priest and through him to the 
priesthood itself. Still, there is the other side of the picture, 
and a certain measure of artificiality about all institutional life 
is a source of deep anxiety when the moment comes to leave 
its subdued tints and to go out into the garish light of the real 
world. There is also the danger of carrying discipline to excess 
and the continuous burden of regularity during the irrepressible 
days of boyhood is a yoke that may easily be taken as a form 
of tyranny and lead to disgust for authority, or to such sup- 
pression of personality as to destroy all prospect of future good. 
From the standpoint of morality, the danger that is peculiar to 
boarding schools of every type is not to be ignored even when 
it is a case of aspirants to the sacred ministry. It is needless 
to insist on this now, but it would require an astounding opti- 
mism to blind one to the frightful possibilities that are never 
wholly separable from the environments of the boarding school. 
The whole question is a complex one in the extreme and as the 
settlement of it does not depend wholly or even primarily on us, 
the one clear conclusion is that every means be taken to accen- 
tuate and enlarge the advantages of the type of school with 
which we are connected and to reduce its dangers and disad- 
vantages to a nearly negligible minimum. 

The present situation is encouraging and the prospect bright. 
There are schools listed as preparatory seminaries in sixteen 
dioceses and in ten others some special provision is made for 
the education of young aspirants in mixed colleges. The move- 
ment is bound to grow and the ideal will not be reached until 
every diocese in the land has its distinctive preparatory semin- 
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ary for the recruiting and developing of native vocations. The 
success of the undertaking depends on us, on our zeai for the 
honor of the priesthood and our enthusiasm for the task given 
us. God help us and the Church in America if we are recreant 
to our trust, if we fail to function as the light of the world 
and the salt of the earth as is demanded of us by the special 
work entrusted to us! What a happy contrast does our day 
afford to that lamentable period of which the Reformation is 
the standing condemnation! During the first twelve centuries 
the episcopal schools and the monastic colleges served their 
excellent purpose to the great advantage of Christianity and 
civilization. From the thirteenth century on the rise of acad- 
emies and universities proved disastrous to the more modest 
but more suitable episcopal schools, and they were scon sup- 
planted by the fame of the newer and more privileged establish- 
ments. The day of eternity will alone reveal the enormity of 
the damage done to the welfare of the clergy and the cause of 
religion by this change. The popes of the period made some 
well meant efforts to guard against the danger, but they did not 
forestall it; and the result was found in the multiplication of 
ignorant, covetous, corrupt ministers, whose scandals and in- 
competency prepared the way for the sad story of the sixteenth 
century. The priesthood was without honor and the term 
“priest” the most opprobrious that could be flung at a despised 
enemy. A brief but graphic sketch of the situation is found in 
a letter written by a good Canon to St. Vincent. He says of 
his diocese: “The clergy is without discipline, the people with- 
out fear, priests without devotion or charity, pulpits without 
preachers, science without honor, vice without punishment; 
virtue is persecuted, the authority of the Church is despised, 
the most scandalous are the most powerful and flesh and blood 
have supplanted the Gospel and the Spirit of Jesus Christ.” 
The deplorable ignorance of liturgy is illustrated by the fol- 
lowing words of St. Vincent: “If you had witnessed the dif- 
ference in the ceremonies of the Mass some years back you 
would have been ashamed. It seems to me that there is noth- 
ing more offensive than to see the way in which the Holy Sac- 
rifice was offered. Some began Mass with the Pater Noster, 
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others took the chasuble in their hands and recited the Introibo. 
I was once at St. Germain-en-Laye and saw seven or eight 
priests each celebrating Mass in a different way.” 

We have no longer the same lament to make, and if some 
things are still lacking, earnestness and cooperation will do 
much to provide them and to bring us nearer to the ideal. In 
the meantime we can voice our gratitude for what has been 
accomplished and renew our allegiance to the cause of priestly 
education by our firm determination to further the interests and 
enlarge the influence of both major and preparatory sem- 
inaries. The latter from the viewpoint of the former are God's 
work; we are for them and shall so continue to be. By our 
close union and combined effort the cause of divine truth and 
charity will be advanced, the interests of religion promoted; 
and the consecration of our lives will be to strive hand in hand 
for the formation in both lower and upper seminaries of virtu- 
ous and learned priests before whom the world may bow in 
reverence as the truest image of God among men. 
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- WHAT THE MAJOR SEMINARY EXPECTS FROM 
THE PREPARATORY SEMINARY 


REVEREND FRANCIS J. WALSH, VICE PRESIDENT, MT. ST. MARY’S OF 
THE WEST, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


The major seminary, as it exists to-day, is the house of philo- 
sophical and theological studies. At the educational meeting in 
St. Louis last year Father Schrantz advanced: some streng rea- 
sons for the separation of philosophical and theological students. 
This formation of a middle or novitiate seminary is not found at 
present; we may, therefore, leave it out of consideration for the 
purposes of this paper and confine our attention to conditions as 
they are. The student who enters philosophy enters a new world; 
the method of teaching is changed and in the task of grasping the 
matter is thrown more and more upon his own abilities. 

In our day every phase of education, as well as of human 
training to efficiency in any line (for the two are not the same), 
is the object of special investigation. The United States govern- 
ment makes immense grants for purposes of vocational training ; 
we find special courses in preparation for law, pre-medical 
courses, and schools for preliminary studies in science. This 
early specialization has many of the faults of the sophistical 
schools of Athens, which pretended to open a royal way to ready- 
made knowledge and success, nevertheless, there is a vast differ- 
ence between the world as it now is and as it was not so many 
years ago; the day when a Gorgias or an Aristotle could carry 
investigations into every department of human knowledge is gone 
forever. The esteem of the world goes out to-day, not to the 
old-fashioned all-around scholar, but to the man who has made. 
himself a master in his own field. Secondary education is now 
moulded to fit some ultimate professional or vocational end. 

Without holding a brief for modern electivism, it is safe to 
class the preparatory seminary as a school not only for general 
culture, but specialized, —a vocational school in a higher sense. 
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It may admit its pupils at the age of twelve;— for the day o1 
the hour or the age wherein the aspiration to the holy priesthood 
may move the individual heart does not rest with us to determine. 
The preparatory seminary must take these aspirants in hand; it 
must lead them unto the fountain of gardens and the well of 
living waters; it must set in order charity in them that they may 
one day possess the fullness of science in the way of the Lord. 
The minor seminary must develop them that they may feed on 
stronger meat in the time of their maturity, and strengthen them 
for the reception of the deposit, which, as they pass through the 
major seminary, will be committed to their trust. 

The plain fact is that the preparatory seminary must be a pre- 
vocational school for the departments of ecclesiastical science. 
Its specialization extends further than surrounding the youth 
with safeguards to his character and helps to his piety; it reaches 
to the very matter with which his mind must be engaged; studies 
which with others are merely cultural have in his case an element 
of utility which must be kept in view. The major seminary has 
a right to expect that those who come to its doors will be able to 
profit by what it offers; it must demand that they have within 
themselves the skill to use the instruments through whose means 
sacred doctrine can be acquired. The golden key of Sacred 
Orders will be useless without the silver key of knowledge; how 
can untrained hands fit it to the lock which it is to open and to 
close? The setting must be made ready to receive the pearls: 
in design and form it must catch its style from the jewel which is 
to be its ornament. 

In a general way the entrance requirements for seminaries are 
dealt with in Canon Law (Canon 1363). The second part of the 
“Normae” for the Italian seminaries, published by Pius X in 
1908, treats of the same matter. The regulations concerning dis- 
cipline and studies, the causes for dismissal, and the special needs 
of certain places also have to be considered. These are more or 
less commonplaces among those engaged in seminary work; 
briefly the requirements are sufficient knowledge, good moral 
character, and the prospect of devoted and fruitful service in the 
ministry of the Church. “Jn Seminarium ab Ordinario ne admit- 
tantur nisi filii legitimi quorum indoles et voluntas spem afferant 
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eos cum fructu ecclesiasticis ministeriis perpetuo inservituros.” 
The major seminary should only exact such knowledge, as, con- 
sidering the candidates which the region affords, may be given by 
the preparatory in a reasonable time. There is some variation in 
this, for which allowance is made in Canon 1364, No. 3: “Let 
such instruction be given in other bianches (than Latin and the 
native tongue) as reaches the standard of the ordinary culture, 
and befits the state of the clergy prevailing in the part of the 
world where the alumni must exercise their sacred ministry.” 
This permits a certain flexibility in the preparatory course, and 
in the standards of admission to the major seminary. It will 
no doubt apply also in a country like ours, where provision must 
be made for clergy to meet special ends, and where there is a line 
of demarcation in language, culture, and often in more or less 
defined territorial growps between the native born and the immi- 
grant. This variable element gives great difficulty; it is not easy 
to choose between upholding standards and yielding to necessity. 
The preparatory seminary can be of great help here. It is the 
preparatory school,—the period of secondary education, — 
which really fixes the average culture of a people. Adequate 
preparation for all in the preparatory would result in a more even 
status of the clergy generally. The average culture of the clergy 
will suffer greatly, if youthful aspirants for the priesthood are 
left broadcast, or grouped for other reasons than the common 
service of the Church. To render this genuine and much needed 
service, the preparatory must first of all exist, which in many 
places it does not; and secondly, it must gather the entire family 
of students under its sheltering wing. 

It is not the intention of this paper to prescribe a curriculum 
or to speak of the training in piety and religion which lie at the 
base of all our Catholic education. Seminaries, major and minor, 
unitedly labor to bring the best among men and lay it at the 
altar; they expend their energy unreservedly that the Church of 
God may prosper. They strive to develop within their students a 
strong attachment to the Church and to the Holy See, and ex- 
haust themselves that those entrusted to their charge may be able 
and faithful ministers of God. This general perfection of good 
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will should give us a little boldness in our proposals; as St 
Thomas says, we may risk somewhat for charity’s sake. 
..-Tried hands in the educational field throughout the world 
lament the decay in secondary education. . Last year an old pro- 
fessor in the State schools of Italy, sensing keenly the steady 
lapsing from higher ideals, published his regrets, and assigned as 
causes, commercialism in the world, State monopoly, and edu- 
cating for social standing on the part of parent and pupil. “No 
longer,” he says, “do we find scholars who seek to follow virtue 
and conscience; they seek a diploma and a career.” He finds 
too that the teachers are falling in with this, and the pupils are 
becoming little Machiavellis. The prevalence of this condition 
forbids that the preparatory seminary go for its ideals of culture, 
its standards and its curriculum to State schools; it must look to 
its own end. Not that it may fall below other institutions, or 
abstract from what they are doing; but the determinants of its 
course must be sought elsewhere. We must remember that ped- 
agogy is not a wholly experimental science; there must be a 
bending to an end as a conclusion from principles; and these 
principles must rest on a sound rational psychology and a divinely 
revealed religion. The preparatory seminary must give us what 
other schools can give, and something more; this something more 
is not only in the heart and the will, but also in the intellect, 
namely, a special preparation to follow the courses of philosophy, 
Scripture, history and theology. as they are and should be taught 
in the Church’s own seminaries, the nurseries of her priests. 
Latin is the language of the Church. Therefore in the pre- 
paratory seminary Latin must be a pre-vocational as well as a 
cultural study. The ecclesiastical student must know Latin not 
merely to pass through a course of Cicero or Tacitus, or as the 
basis of the modern tongues, but as the language of the Liturgy 
and the medium through which he is to acquire ecclesiastical 
science. No good reason can be alleged why in giving a genuine 
working knowledge of the language, any of its cultural value 
should be lost. The candidates for admission to the major sem- 
inary should possess, in addition to training in the classics, 
a vocabulary of 1500 words selected for their frequency in eccle- 
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siastical usage. They should be able to speak a Latin sentence 
of ten words with a low percentage of errors. On a written 
page of the Latin of philosophy they ought not to have more 
than five errors. They should have a sense of Latin idiom, so 
that to reach their meaning it would not be necessary to substi- 
tute English phrases. As a matter of fact, the application of 
tests somewhat similar to the Binet-Simon, or the so-called 
psychological tests, gives an average Latin age of twelve years 
or less. In other words, their linguistic development at twenty 
does not go beyond what would be expected of a child of twelve 
in his mother tongue. It takes them three times as long to write 
in Latin as it does in English; not many are able to meet the 
requirement of sixty Latin words in three minutes. Now thé 
major seminary is not a Latin school; it is not demanding too 
much when it asks of its candidates sufficient facility in Latin 
usage to profit by a lecture delivered in that tongue. 

A mental equipment of five hundred Greek words is not an 
overly heavy demand. Students should be able to take down 
correctly one hundred words from the texts which they have 
been reading. A net result of less than this indicates a Greek 
course profitless to ecclesiastics. They may have broad minds, 
but what is the use of a broadness which is vacancy? 

We mention these scales, not to encourage mere memory train- 
ing, but as standards of positive results that should at least ac- 
company the development of the powers of the mind, the mental 
gymnastics which, so to speak, fit the intellect for anything. A 
memory scale reveals a too great bulk of mediocrity among stu- 
dents with more than usual native ability. A drill in Greek words 
with their English derivatives will cure much of this, and be a 
great help in the departments of natural science as well. 

Entrance examinations show attainments in English above the 
average in university classes. But in those points which make 
for accuracy, — spelling, punctuation, analysis and construction, 
—this average is low. In the training schools for officers dur- 
ing the war this same defect was revealed and commented on in 
official reports. American carelessness and disregard for forms 
lie at its root. The go-as-you-please method must be driven out 
of prospective ecclesiastics. Correctness and precision must not 
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be as vestments that are put on for pulpit use only. Withou: 
logolatry we may insist on clear English sentences, and punctua- 
tion which goes beyond a free use of the dash. 

It sometimes seems to me that our students are ashamed to 
know anything. Or.have they inward regrets at not knowing 
everything? At any rate they have a way of rising on occasions 
to heights of thought and diction which would never be suspected 
from their ordinary speech. This is only possible because the 
training given in the colleges and preparatory seminaries is fun- 
damentally solid: but why are not these latent wells of elegance 
and eloquence made to yield their sparkling waters in a more 
continuous flow? They sometimes seem fearful of their own 
voice; they dislike that their companions should perceive their 
accomplishments or their faults. This is why we get responses in 
half sentences, in whispered phrases. The ancient Greek in the 
didascaleum and the palaestra learned to be fearless of the public 
eye; the youth, destined for public life in the service of the 
Church, like a modern Augustine, should have the confidence 
born of zeal to bring to bear at all times the powers of thought 
and expression of which he is the master. 

Preparatory seminaries are not expected to supply highly 
trained athletes. It is for them to determine their own proced- 
ure in matters of athletics. The major seminary does not look 
for champions of physical prowess. The student, however, 
should at least have an erect carriage and a good balance on his 
feet; he should have the bearing of a gentleman. He should 
be able to take his place in a procession without swaying like a 
reed shaken by the winds. Military precision is neither exacted 
nor desired; but an introduction to group formations would be 
beneficial. It is depressing to encounter students who have never 
had their attention called to easily remedied imperfections; who 
are stooped and hollow-chested, whose walk is a slovenly drag- 
ging of the feet. The preparatory school is the place for this 
correction. Special attention should be given those who are not 
leaders in the games. In the colleges these young men, often 
the very ones who enter the seminary, are prone to go along un- 
noticed ; faults that easily could have been removed become habit- 
uated. There are some who play games well, but who have never 
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acquired grace of carriage or elegance of bearing. It is a harder 
ching to move at moderate speed with dignity than to flash for 
an instant with sublimity. The major seminary looks to general 
health rather than to any special development; it seeks for 
strength sufficient to hold up under the physical exertion needed 
for prayer, study and the daily duties of the priest. 

Church music and liturgy are also subjects which make of the 
preparatory seminary a special school. The major seminary can 
never supply the lack of early training on these scores. The very 
necessity therefor makes the preparatory seminary necessary also. 
If we are to save ourselves from liturgical decay we must place 
this yoke upon ecclesiastics in their youth. 

The major seminary, in fine, expects from the preparatory the 
general culture which high schools and colleges give, plus the 
qualities that burgeon on a flower destined for the altar. ‘It 
expects a greater, and I may say, a more skillfuly piety; a dignity 
and decorum which are the signs of seriousness, and of the true 
“sobrietas” ; finally, a special foundation for the edifice of sacred 
lore which it intends to build. The major seminary erects no 
ordinary dwelling; it sets up a watchtower in Israel, to ward off 
the enemy and to afford a refuge in the storm. It wants no con- 
glomerate rock at the bases of its structure, but a homogeneous 
basalt to resist fire and water, wind and weather. This the little 
seminary must find and prepare. I have heard it called a hot- 
house: it is more; it is a furnace, a crucible, in which the finest 
steel is purified; it is a volcanic crater whose glowing matter 
when cooled in the open air furnishes the best material in the 
world for the house which the Lord shall build. 







































THE TEACHING OF LITURGY IN THE SEMINARY 


REVEREND EDWIN RYAN, D. D., ST. JOSEPH’S SEMINARY, DUNWOODIE, 
YONKERS, N. Y. 


Only the invitation of the Association through the rector of 
Dunwoodie has emboldened me to present this paper, for I feel 
I am offering suggestions on a subject in which I am myself not 

_over-proficient. I trust therefore that my remarks will be taken 
as tentative, to be weighed in the judgment of those who are 
better liturgists than I. 

By “Liturgy” I understand here, first, the cycle of ceremonial 
functions for which a seminarian has to be prepared and by an 
easy extension such non-liturgical functions as Benediction; and 
second, the study of those objects that are intimately associated 
with the Church’s official worship, such as vestments, altars, fron- 
tals, candle-sticks, thuribles, etc. Of course the term includes 
liturgical music, but as that is a department calling for a specially- 
trained professor, the consideration of it may better be left 
separate. To go further afield and embrace such topics as archi- 
tecture, sculpture and so on, would be a straining, though I would 
say in passing that an occasional lecture on these by distinguished 
specialists might well be provided by the seminary. The dis- 
courses at Dunwoodie by Mr. Charles Maginnis, Dr. Ralph 
Adams Cram and Mr. Bertram Goodhue have produced lasting 
benefit. 

Taking the word in this sense I proceed to make the follow- 
ing recommendations: 

The course in Liturgy should be coterminous with the semi- 
nary course generally, that is to say, the student on entering the 
lowest class should be brought at once into contact with the 
Church’s liturgical life and that contact shou!d be continuously 
strengthened up to the day of his ordination. The Liturgy ought 
not to be treated as a subject apart, confined to a certain group 
and perhaps of interest only to a certain type of mind or of tem- 
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perament, but ought to permeate the seminary life so that day by 
day the seminarian will be dwelling in its influence. For this 
purpose each seminarian should provide himself at the outset 
with a Roman Missal and use it at Mass. Of course at first it 
will be strange to him but there will be no lack of persons able 
and willing to instruct him, and in a short time he will have be- 
come quite proficient. I base this prediction on actual experience. 
Not only will this instill into his soul deep and solid piety but he 
will find that when he comes to learn how to say Mass the labor 
will have-been materially lightened. In addition to this personal 
use of the Missal seminarians ought to have more oppertunities 
for studying liturgical services, in the way of the solemn chant- 
ing of the Office. One improvement in this regard would be the 
singing of Prime and of Compline on Sundays and holy days 
in place of the usual morning and evening prayers, respectively, 
and, if not too much, Terce also immediately before the solemn 
Mass. This is not nearly so difficult as it may at first appear. 
There would be little if any extra time required and as the psalms 
on those occasions are always the same (except for the first 
psa!m in Prime) all that has to be sung could be printed in a 
small and inexpensive book. I would not advise a “class” in 
Liturgy for the philosophers, because I doubt that they have the 
time for it, and at any rate they lack the preparation demanded 
for a study so technical. Moreover it would seem a better ped- 
agogical method to introduce them to the practical and artistic 
side of the subject before teaching them the rules. 

The direct instruction should begin with the first year of 
theology, which course I here assume to last four years. One 
hour a week is the minimum that will suffice for satisfactory 
treatment. but I hesitate to advocate more time because I know 
how crowded the curriculum already is. And for this as for 
every other study in the seminary there should be a good text- 
book. The one I have myself used with satisfaction is the well 
known Compendium Sacrae Liturgiae of Wapelhorst which does 
not need commendation at this late date. The portions covering 
the Mass and the Office will easily take three years (at the 
leisurely pace of one hour a week) while the fourth-year men 
will receive training in the practical and what may be called ma- 
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terial details of administration of the sacraments, particularly 
baptism, holy Communion and extreme unction, together with 
the ceremonies of the Mass. I suppose that some will prefer 
confining the Liturgy to the last two years of theology, compen- 
sating for this by giving more — perhaps twice as many — lec- 
tures per week, but I do not like that arrangement because it 
tends, I fear, to create the very notion I would dispel, viz., that 
the Liturgy is a sort of “special” study, whereas seminarians 
should be brought to see, largely by suggestion, that it 1s a con- 
cern of everybody within the household of the faith, and that 
a Catholic, lay or clerical, who does not care for it is probably 
not a genuine Catholic at all. 

As to the Method: This will of course depend largely on the 
professor because no two men can teach even the same subject 
in the same way. But any man who succeeds by any method in 
having his students master the contents of a good text-book 
need trouble his conscience no further. A seminarian who knows 
the substance of what is in such a book as Wapelhorst is well 
fitted for his ministry as far as Liturgy goes; and besides, un- 
less his mental powers are below the average, he will nave ac- 
quired an interest in the subject which he can develop without 
difficulty by private reading after he is ordained. I would, how- 
ever, offer these few suggestions: 

A.—Stress should be laid on the historical aspect of the subject. 
We must remember that ceremonial and its accessories as they 
exist to-day are the result of slow growth and can not be prop- 
‘erly understood apart from their historical development. This 
painfully obvious truism is not always kept in view, with the 
result that a study calculated to fascinate the most powerful 
imagination is suffered to appear dull and dry, simply because 
it is presented as a set of lifeless rules without any very ap- 
parent basis beyond the ipse dixit of someone in authority. The 
whole story of the Church is bound up in her Liturgy, but it will 
remain bound up unless the Professor draws it forth. And in 
this connection I beg to utter a warning against the use of 
phrases that rest on unhistorical theories, For example. 
people go on talking about the “Gothic chasuble” apparently ob- 
livious of the fact that there is not and never was any such thing 
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All the vestments of the Roman rite are Roman, and those 
dubbed “Gothic” are the most Roman of all. Yet we still hear 
‘that expression, which is not only meaningless but downright 
dangerous, since it has caused more misunderstanding and more 
trouble than any other in the whole lexicon of Liturgy. 

B.—There should be “object lessons”. That is, the students 
should actually see the things they are learning about — the 
various types of vestment, altar frontals, crucifixes, etc. And 
where this is not possible, pictures should be restored to. I have 
myself brought sets of vestments into the classroom and vested 
seminarians, explaining each object as I put it on, while the class 
listened and watched, and I can testify to the genuine interest 
thereby aroused. In this way the young men have learned by 
observation the difference between the mediaeval chasuble and the 
Renaissance, they have seen the color effects produced by vari- 
ous combinations of galoons and orphreys, they have learned 
how to wear an appareled amice, and so on. In short, I have 
been vastly encouraged by the result. 

C.—Whenever possible the older men may from time to time 
be taken to Liturgical Exhibits, under the guidance of the pro- 
fessor. Such a display as we had here in New York a few 
weeks ago in connection with the Liturgical Congress is of in- 
calculable value and similar displays might easily be held periodi- 
cally in all the large cities. This is not so difficult as may at 
first appear. When we began to make the collection last month 
we feared that we should not secure a sufficient number of ob- 
jects worthy to be shown, but in a short time it was found neces- 
sary to make a choice, since we had not room for all that was 
offered. I rather think that an exhibition of that kind and 
every bit as fine, could be held at least annually in many places 
by simply borrowing for the occasion from the neighboring 
churches, seminaries and religious establishments. But of course 
care should be taken to admit nothing but what is acceptable 
liturgically and aesthetically. 

So much for the course itself. But these suggestions, simple 
and elementary though they be, will not of themselves produce 
any effect worth mentioning. They require to be carried out by 
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a competent professor. With all deference, then, I venture to 
consider that delicate subject. 

It seems to me that the position of the Professor of Liturgy 
should be something more than a professorship. He should be 
placed in control of the entire liturgical activity of the house. 
This is a corollary of the principle I have laid down that the 
Liturgy is not a special thing but affects all the seminary all the 
time. It therefore calls for unity of command and a singleness 
and consistency of purpose; and everything used and everything 
done should evidence some central authority whose taste and 
judgment, where such qualities are called into play, are the sole 
arbiter. Just as a building must, with all its variety, exhibit 
some main architectural scheme to which all additions and or- 
namentations are subordinate, so the liturgical functions in a 
seminary should conform to a definite type in those matters in 
which the Church has left us free to indulge our preferences. 
Therefore not a ceremony should be conducted, not a vestment 
purchased, not an altar erected, except under the supervision of 
the liturgical director. Otherwise there is no guarantee that 
what he tells the students in his lectures will not be contradicted 
before their very eyes at any moment. For example: Speaking 
of the alb, he pronounces in accordance with authority that the 
ideal alb is of linen, large and flowing, and not ‘tucked in at 
the back; and that lace is only tolerated and at that to a height 
of not more than twelve inches. A few hours later the semi- 
narians see in the chapel a priest, a deacon and a sub-deacon 
robed in gaudy lace albs, tight-fitting and tucked in like a house- 
wife’s apron. In other words, the seminarians are taught in the 
seminary how to disobey the Pope! Is it any wonder that they 
acquire the notion, as many of them seem to dp, that Liturgy is 
a sort of effeminate fad, all very well ‘for those who have noth- 
ing more serious to think about, but unworthy the attention of a 
“practical” and “efficient” man? For after all the chapel is the 
class in Liturgy and the seminarians are going to reproduce what 
they see there rather than what they only hear about in the lec- 
ture hall. 


This is a matter of the utmost importance; I feel that to 
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disregard it is to render nugatory the efforts of the best 
liturgist and that to appoint a man “Professor of Liturgy” with- 
out at the same time putting him in full and complete charge of 
the Liturgy throughout the house is unjust and ridiculous. And 
this implies that all the professors should cooperate. And so 
they should, at least to the extent of conscientiously observing 
the rules whenever they are officiating. Otherwise they are sim- 
ply undoing the work of their colleague, and as example is the 
most potent teacher, their carelessness may well be the reason 
why some seminarians profit but little by the labors of the Pro- 
fessor of Liturgy. -It is manifestly hopeless for him to try to get 
the young men to say Mass correctly when these same young men 
see morning after morning a number of priests, of undoubted 
piety and learning, saying Mass with all sorts of private and 
peculiar variations not recognized by the Congregation of Rites. 

But while I advocate a central control and a definite scheme I 
would strongly suggest the advisability of a reasonable variety 
in those matters where variety is lawful. In a parish church 
there ought to be one prevailing type of vestment; for the people 
to see a Renaissance chasuble one Sunday and a mediaeval or 
Borromean chasuble the next would probably be only confusing. 
But a seminary is different. It is a training school and the semi- 
narians are to get as much training as can be compressed into the 
course. Therefore it seems altogether fitting that the seminary 
sacristy should contain various types of vestments, of frontals, 
etc.; that sometimes the albs and the amices should have ap- 
parels and sometimes they should not; that one set of black vest- 
ments should have green orphreys and another set have violet. 
And so on. This will serve to show how great a latitude we 
enjoy within the limits of the rubrics, and will give the semi- 
narian a set of standards ready to hand when in later life he has 
to select or to design the objects to be used in his own church. 

The professor should be chosen with a view to aptitude in 
this department, for while the Liturgy is a matter that interests 
us all rather than the specialty of any one person or class of 
persons, nevertheless the teaching and the directing of it call for 
a specialist, for the obvious reason that the leader should be in 
advance of his followers. Moreover, questions are always arising 
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that call for prompt solution and it is necessary to have at hand 
someone competent to answer them. But this does not mean 
simply that the seminary liturgist should rest content with a 
knowledge of rules. Of course he must have a wide and deep 
acquaintance with the official legislation of the Church and also 
with the teaching of eminent authorities, and for this purpose lic 
ought to have at his command a suitable library. But if he gocs 
no further than this I fear he will not be altogether satisfactory. 
For Liturgy is not only a science; it is an art as well. There :. 
in it not the analytic element only but also the synthetic and 
creative. A man may have considerable acquaintance with the 
rules without much innate ability to apply them, and such a one 
may possibly be a hindrance rather than a help by failing to 
present his subject as anything more than a set of minute regula- 
tions. Hence I would urge with all seriousness that in choosing 
a professor, due regard be had to his aesthetic qualifications. He 
should be a man of sound artistic taste and discernment; not a 
sentimental aesthete, but a real artist. A sense of color, of pro- 


portion and of rhythm (this last as pertaining to the massing of 
groups in ceremonial) are indispensable. Without these it is 
almost certain that the vestments he designs will be unattractive 
and the functions he supervises will have more of rigid military 
precision than of that life which is the distinguishing character- 
istic of Church services. 


These natural endowments must be cultivated, by which is 
meant that the man selected for the post should be trained by 
actual contact with the Liturgy in some place where it is com- 
pletely and correctly and beautifully carried out. A year’s resi- 
dence in, let us say, Quarr Abbey, on the Isle of Wight, where 
he will be living in a liturgical atmosphere and be absorbing that 
atmosphere into his very soul, will do more toward fitting him 
for seminary work than ten years of mere poring over books. 
This has already been recognized in this country (it has always 
been recognized in England) and I am happy to say that we have 
in the United States men who have had just that training in just 
that place; in addition, I can say that the Benedictines of Quarr 
will be delighted to receive students from America, for when I 
broached this subject to Dom Mocquereau a few weeks back he 
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became at once enthusiastic and expressed the desire to have 
more of these students. As a result it is likely that one of our 
dioceses in the Middle West will send a man there in the autuma 
who will have the advantage of a stay at the Abbey during a 
time when there are few if any other guests, and will thereby 
concentrate upon himself the attention of the entire community. 
Those who know Quarr will realize what that means. 

These are the suggestions I set before you. In conclusion I 
would advert to certain considerations of special weiglit at this 
particular time: 

1.— There is now a strong current setting in the direction of 
liturgical reform. This current needs to be controlled and di- 
rected if we are not to encounter the horrors of false mysticism, 
and obviously the people to control and direct it are the clergy 
under the leadership of the hierarchy. Failure to see our duty 
in this regard will infallibly produce results of the gravest 
description. 

2.— The study of the Liturgy and the practical application 
of its principles have been to a considerable extent in this coun- 
try and to a greater extent in England almost a characteristic of 
certain non-Catholic groups, especially Anglicans. It is a sad 
fact that here and there we find the Anglican rector a better 
liturgist than his Catholic neighbor and the Anglican church 
more correct in numerous details than the Catholic church nearby. 
Moreover, Harvard University has been sending students to 
Quarr Abbey to learn the Solesmes chant, and one of the most 
proficient of Dom Mocquereau’s pupils is the Hebrew organist 
of a Christian Science church in Boston. Now I know the ex- 
planations given for this: That we were immersed in practical 
duties, the construction of schools, asylums and so forth, and 
that besides we were not sufficiently supplied with money. I 
shall not go into the validity of these explanations, but shai! con- 
tent myself with stating as my own positive conviction that we 
have come to the point where we must assert our right to our 
own Liturgy and take it out of the hands of those to whom God 
did not give it. If we go on abandoning it to the tender mercies 
of heretics, Jews and infidels I do not see how we can excuse 
ourselves from mortal sin. 
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3. — To be in close contact with the Liturgy is a great grace; 
a man whose spiritual life is regulated thereby is safe dogmat 
ically and morally. But an influence of this kind inevitably over- 
flows into the sphere of the natural and tends to produce thai 
refinement which, coming as it does in the wake of the super 
natural, is the only true refinement. The best way to ensure that 
the young men we send forth into the priesthood will be gentle 
men is to train them as much as possible in that school of good 
taste and good breeding, the Holy Roman Rite — the most per. 
fect blending of beauty with majesty, of grace with dignity, that 
the world has ever known. 

















ON THE METHOD OF TEACHING ONTOLOGY 


REVEREND JULES A. BAISNEE, S. S., PH. D., PROFESSOR OF 
PHILOSOPHY, ST. MARY’S SEMINARY, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Every professor of philosophy must have felt the difficulties 
of teaching ontology. Many of the questions and theses therein 
exposed are the most difficult in all philosophy. The notions of 
cause, purposive activity, substance, individuality, personality: 
the still more abstract concepts of being, possibility, essence, ex- 
istence, beauty, truth and goodness, are involved in the greatest 
subtlety and baffle the keenest minds. Hence the greatest care 
should be taken to make them accessible to the young student. 
The question of method, therefore, of how this higher knowl- 
edge can best be communicated is of capital importance; and in 
this day when every effort is being made to rearrange and reset 
the curricula in all the departments of education on a more effi- 
cient, more organic basis, it will not be deemed inopportune to 
reopen the whole matter of the method in which ontology can 
best be taught in our schools of philosophy. 

The content of the ‘treatise with its four divisions: Being, 
Transcendental properties of Being, Categories and causes of 
Being, is familiar to all; and, judging from the text-books most 
commonly used, it seems to be pretty generally taught in the 
same manner. From the length of time that it has occupied this 
position it would seem that this has grown to be the traditional 
method and it may seem rash to suggest an alteration. And yet 
I venture to say such alteration is imperative and I propose here 
to suggest a change in the conception of the treatise and a new 
distribution of the questions there contained. 


I. GROUNDS OF OBJECTION fO THE OLD METHOD 


A. Criticism on the ground of pedagogy. — In the present 
arrangement, the student is introduced to the study of general 
metaphysics when he is fresh from the study of logic and cri- 
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terialogy. Is it too much to say that the average student at th 
end of his course in logic is but a mediocre logician and has bu: 
a poor grasp of the main problems of epistemology? If then h: 
is confronted with the discussion of the transcendental concepis 
of being, essence, existence, etc., the danger is very real that h 
will soon be lost and befogged, and that, discouraged after a vaii 
attempt at understanding the real import of these probiems, hi 
will lose interest and give up the effort in disgust. This is not a' 
all surprising; to a mind not prepared for such questions oui 
finely wrought theses of the analogousness of being, of the dis 
tinction between essence and existence, or of the foundation of 
possibilities must appear most intangible. 


Moreover these questions presuppose notions and data which 
will be presented later in the course. The mode of con 
traction of the notion of being and the doctrine of analogy is 
meaningless for the student until he has analyzed, though 
roughly, the notions of substance and accident, of infinite and 
finite. The probiem of the origin of essences and grounds of 
possibility can be understood and solved onty in the light of the 
doctrine of God, source of all existence, and of His attributes. 
Likewise the very concept of metaphysical truth as conformity 
of the real with the divine exemplar is properly grasped on!) 
by such as have become familiar with the doctrine of God. 
causa exeniplaris as well as causa efficiens of all contingent 
reality, and also with the workings of Divine Providence, par- 
ticularly as regards physical and moral evil. Lastly the doctrine 
of goodness is but a corollary of the doctrine of finality and 
consequently of Providence. 

The truth is that the student is simply not prepared for these 
questions at that stage of his philosophical training. Logic has 
not made him a philosopher and criteriology more than likely 
has confused him. His mental equipment requires more con- 
crete problems to work on; he ought first to handle real problems 
and view them from all sides and take in as it were the lights and 
shadows of the object before proceeding to unravel the fine 
strands which ultimately compose it. He is at home with facts, 
- and he should first see enough of that before being launched into 
the realm of transcendental concepts. 
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The curriculum of philosophy should in its own way meet the 
general law of education, viz., that the knowledge imparted must 
be perfectly adapted to the mental development of the student to 
be perfectly intelligible to him; that the course of philosophy as 
well as any other should be gradual and progressive, the student 
taking in and understanding each step of the process. Conse- 
quently analysis not synthesis is the first thing in order; the 
study of the individual and concrete first, of the universal and 
abstract afterwards. Otherwise we run the risk of building on 
foundations which are none too secure and of leading the student 
to be satisfied with memorizing what he fails to grasp. 

Ontology as it is taught in our schools, or presented in our 
text-books is too often a collection of theses on the most gen- 
eral topics and too often fails to make an impression on the 
minds of even the best disposed students. Compare any modern 
treatise of philosophy with our scholastic manuals. Take for 
example Borden Bowne’s Metaphysics, a Study of First Princi- 
ples, or Taylor’s Elements of Metaphysics, or Paulsen’s Intro- 
duction to Philosophy —to mention only a few of those which 
cover much of the ground covered in ontology. There instead 
of short definitions, divisions and theses, skeleton-like, with scant 
illustrations, each chapter represents a problem stated in concrete 
terms, giving the reader the impression not of the abstract and 
unreal but of concrete and living reality. 

Which method is more apt to catch the attention and arouse 
the interest of the student intent on obtaining a philosophical 
training and not merely to meet the requirements of an examina- 
tion board? — That which begins, for instance, with a defini- 
tion of cause, proceeds to its classification, then takes in turn 
each cf its divisions, efficient, final, material and formal, and 
treats it in the same aprioristic, mental way ?— Or the one which 
will first set before the mind of the student a problem like 
that of change or becoming and after an explanation of its 
nature in the light of Aristotle’s theory of act and potency. 
will offer the doctrine of efficient causation as an explanation of 
its origin and that of finality as an explanation of its direction 
and uniformity? 

If we add to this criticism that which could be made on the 
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ground that our treatises often lack organic unity, presenting 
as they do, questions and notions successively to the mind with 
out sufficient attempt at showing among them more than a thin 
logical connection, is it not evident that the so-called traditional 
method of teaching ontology fails to meet some of the essential 
requirements of pedagogy? 


B. Criticism on historical grounds. — The pedagogical de 
fects of the old method should be enough to suggest a recasting 
of the plan, of ontology. But in doing so we shall only be re- 
turning to the method of the most illustrious of the scholastics 
and of the first master, Aristotle. Even a brief and cursory sur- 
vey of the spirit and methods of the golden age of scholasticism 
will convince us that the scholastics strove to present the most 
abstract notions of philosophy in a manner best suited to awake 
the philosophical curiosity of the student. In the university cur- 
ricula of the old days we should not look for an Ontology; both 
the name and the arrangement of this tract having come into ex- 
istence as late as the eighteenth century; but the same questions 
were discussed with an ardor and a depth which we can but im- 
perfectly realize. 

What then was the order followed during the Middle Ages? 
We know that the works of Aristotle gained the greatest repute 
and authority almost as soon as they were duly introduced into 
the schools. Now his plan was decidedly the zporepov mpds qpas, 
and therefore physics or the study of the sensible world occu- 
pied the philosopher’s attention first and lastly the philosophia 
prima or metaphysics. In the early Middle Ages the logical 
treatises of Aristotle were the first in use and they are in part 
responsible for the exaggerated place which logic came to occupy 
during the early period of the schools, a logic which was no 
longer pure logic but a treatise on metaphysics as well, the cen- 
tral problem being of course, the problem of universals. How- 
ever metaphysics became gradually disengaged from logic and 
accorded a special place in the curriculum. 

The order which St. Thomas would have us follow is the fol- 
lowing: Logic first, since that is the instrument of all knowl- 
edge, although he admits that it is rather difficult; next comes 
physics or the study of sensible reality, and last, metaphysics or 
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the study of the abstract and immaterial. This because the law 
of the mind is to proceed from that which is less abstract to the 
more abstract. He does not deny that in the order of perfect 
and comprehensive cognition, metaphysics should come first, 
and that it throws light on all speculation; but for that very 
reason, in the order of first acquisition it should come last. 


This method was accepted generally almost up to the seven- 
teenth century, though departures from it can be noticed from 
time to time. If we examine the curricula of some of the uni- 
versities towards the close of the sixteenth century, for ex- 
ample that of Paris, the Ratio Studiorum of the Society of 
Jesus and the writings of some of the leading theologians of 
the day, we shall find the same concern to reserve metaphysics 
for the end of the course. Suarez thinks that the ideal and log- 
ical order would be to begin with metaphysics, but then, consid- 
ering the working of the mind when it envisages these problems 
for the first time, he recognizes that it is better to begin with 
something less abstract. In fact he says to begin with meta- 
physics would be absolutely false and contrary to the ideas and 
practice of all, (contra onmium sensum et usum.) 

In the seventeenth century when the commentaries on the 
Master yield place to the Cursus, a tendency appeared to join 
with logic the study of general metaphysics. This did not come 
on suddenly, of course, but after many fluctuations and with 
no little confusion; but the tendency finally prevailed and in the 
eighteenth century we find ontology, name and content, estab- 
lished in the schools and placed immediately after logic and be- 
fore physics. Complaints against this method of procedure 
came from many quarters. Maurus, professor at Rome, bit- 
terly deplores the new method and calls it an inversion of the 
ideal method and a departure from the true peripatetic spirit. 
Others raised the same objections, but these being in the minor- 
ity, their appeal to tradition passed unheeded. The spirit and 
drift of the schools was for deduction and synthesis and it 
finally triumphed. But was it not somewhat over-emphasized 
and did it not finally lead, as we know, to the total breaking up 
of the scholastic framework? The passion for synthesis led to 
the neglect of experience; instead of arguing from fact, theses 
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were wrenched and warped to suit the definition. No wonde: 
that metaphysics, especially ontology, became the butt of well- 
deserved charges; what could be more sterile and a priori. 
In 1730 Wolff was able to write without fear of contradiction: 
Vix aliud contemptius est nomen quam Ontologiae. Postquain 
enim sterilis Scholasticarum tractatio philosophiae partem utilis- 
simam eamque: fundamentalem in contemptionem adduxit, qui 
per praecipitantiam statuunt, cam prorsus rejecerunt non site 
detrimento scientiarum.* 


II. TENTATIVE PLAN 


The nineteenth century suffered from the mistakes of the 
previous age. Years, we know, elapsed before scholastic phil- 
osophy came into its own again. That spirit is changed now 
or rather the spirit of Aristotle and St. Thomas lives again in 
the schools and we are once more docile to facts. But to draw 
the most fruit from experience we must make new departures 
from the methods of two centuries ago—and I am convinced 
that one of them is precisely to re-fashion our teaching of gen- 
eral metaphysics. In this matter I can only give a few sugges- 
tions — points which in fact are not altogether new, being ad- 
vocated by a number of writers within the last ten years. Suf- 
fice it to mention here the names of F. Hugon, O. P., of the 
Collegio Pio Angelico and of F. Geny, S. J., of the Gregorian 
University, who has written in his Questions d’enseignement 
de la philosophie scholastique a very convincing argument in 
favor of the change here proposed. 

In what then would this change consist? The questions 
treated in ontology form, it seems. ‘two groups; the first in- 
cludes the two great problems of change and individuclity, the 
second comprises what the name ontology itself implies: the 
study of being as such, of possibility, essence, existence, truth, 
goodness and beauty. This second group, ontology in the strict 
sense of the word, will be placed at the end of the course, after 
natural theology. As it was pointed out these questions are 
not necessary to the understanding of the problems of special 


1 Philosophia prima seu Ontologia methodo scientifico pertractata qua omnes cog 
nitionis humanae principia continentur p. 1, Prolet. 1, Frankfort-Leipzig, 1730. 
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metaphysics and would be in the wrong place if placed before. 
If this change of place is effected the method of treating these 
questions need not be modified. At the conclusion of his course 
of philosophy the student will be prepared to see the full bear- 
ing and to accept the demonstration of the doctrines therein 
proposed. 

The first group of questions will become an introduction to 
metaphysics or what may be called philosophia realis. We are 
dealing here with basic questions which, however, are not too 
difficult and can be made interesting to the student, especially if 
they are presented not as mere notions to be analysed but as 
problems to be discussed. The two fundamental problems are 
that of change and individuality. We may begin with either 
and still preserve the logical connection between them  Sup- 
pose the problem of individuality be taken up first; in this case 
the question will be set forth in the light of the modern doc- 
trine of monism. A refutation of this doctrine from the mere 
point of experience, and without full discussion of its bearing 
on the conception of God, will prove both interesting and useful 
as a preparation for the more specific refutation of pantheism 
in natural theology. The student will then be taken on to the 
problem of change with all the questions that it suggests. This 
would be, as I have said, a good way; but a preferable method 
of procedure would be, I think, to reverse the order and to 
begin our introduction to metaphysics with the problem of 
change, the first problem which seems to have arrested the 
minds of the thinkers of antiquity and to have been the starting 
point of all philosophic speculation. 

The great fact of change is obvious. The world is in a maze 
and whirl of transformation. Studied against an_ historical 
background of Eleatic speculation the problem takes on a very 
definite character and the student can be made to understand 
it as a real issue and to appreciate the full merit of Aristotle’s 
doctrine of act and potency. Once the reality of change has 
been established, the mind naturally passes to the considera- 
tion of time which is the measure of change and motion. 

Here a group of important questions at once presents itself. 
What is the origin of change? What gives it its direction? We 
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have in answer to these questions the whole doctrine of caus. 
ality. The concept of efficient cause and the principle of caus- 
ality, together with the nature of the link between cause and 
effect, proportion of cause to effect, partial identity of effect 
with cause: all these may be presented in such a way as to cap- 
tivate the interest of even the ordinary student. 

Next comes the equally important doctrine of finality involv- 
ing the whole question of the order so manifest in the universe, 
not only in the form of purposive activity but also of nature’s 
uniformity or natural laws. For, to my mind, the doctrine of 
natural laws which is generally treated in cosmology, belongs 
to general metaphysics. 

Having regarded being in its state of flux or motion, we now 
pass to the consideration of its permanent element, viz., sub- 
stance. Just as modern monism and pantheism revives the 
Eleatic conception of a changeless universe, so phenomenism 
which permeates to an alarming extent the philosophy of mind, 
represents the other great current of pre-Socratic philosophy, 
that of Heraclitus. Psychology without a soul will not sur- 
prise the student who will have sensed the problem of the ob- 
jectivity of the concept of substance. 

The third part of our treatise will be devoted to the gether 
of individuality. On the whole it is best to reserve it for the 
last place. Monism is one of the most persistent tendencies of 
philosophy; therefore if the student can grasp the fundamental 
points at issue now, he will have less difficulty in dealing with 
the many forms of pantheism which turn up in natural theology. 

Is it necessary to point out that each division centers on a 
great question and deals with some great philosophical system 
that has many followers even in our day? I do not deem it 
necessary to offer an apology for not following the purely posi- 
tive methods which gives but scant consideration to opposite 
doctrines. For I believe that un'ess they are presented against 
a background of error and made real problems for the student, 
he will miss a powerful incentive to mental efforts, and too 
often fail to make use of his philosophical training to deal prop- 
erly with the errors of the day. 

I hope that in this rough sketch I have made myself clear as 
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to the main object of the change proposed. If, with the au- 
thorities I have quoted, I urge the dismemberment of one of the 
tracts in our manuals, it is in the name of greater continuity, if 
as some may claim, at the expense of logical symmetry. A 
course thus organized wi!l not, as may at first appear, be frag- 
mentary and discrete; I am convinced rather that it will whip 
the whole course into greater unity. General metaphysics will 
become really introductory and initiate the student into the 
problems of special metaphysics. On the other hand, nothing 
is lost in reserving for the end of the course in philosophy the 
study of the transcendental concepts. The student has done 
his work and is fully prepared to deal with the highest abstrac- 
tions. On the whole then we shall be making a distinct step in 
the philosophic training of the student. And if I may speak of 
my own experience, I am confident that I have been better 
able to hold the attention of my pupils since I have made the 
change here proposed. I do not delude myself with the thought 
that they have thereby become metaphysicians; but I trust they 
have not experienced that sense of unreality which has led 
many students of our schools of philosophy to look upon meta- 
physics as empty speculation, a curious game in which no prac- 
tical man, not to say no sensible man, is supposed to take more 
than a passing interest. 











THE CODE OF CANON LAW AND THE SEMINARY 
CURRICULUM 


REVEREND JOSEPH C. WALSH, D. C. L., ST. JOHN’S SEMINARY, 
BRIGHTON, BOSTON, MASS. 


From the day when Pope Pius X, in the Motu Proprio “ Arduuni 
sane Munus,” in 1904 sent out to the world the news of the pro 
posed codification of canon law, a revival of interest in the 
science set in which has grown into greater and greater propor 
tions, until to-day, with the epoch-making volume of the Code 
completed and in our hands, we find on all sides a flood of liter- 
ary activity hurrying to meet the widespread demand for a deeper 
acquaintance with the meaning of the Code of Canon Law. It 
is the renaissance of interest in the venerable science of the 
canons: the Code has facilitated the study of the Church’s dis- 
cipline and undoubtedly will favor its observance. 

A great part of this re-birth of canon law of necessity finds its 
center in the ecclesiastical seminary, and this with good reason. 
We are passing through a critical period for the Catholic Church 
in America: for us therefore this revival of canon law is of ut- 
most moment. But twelve years back we passed from the indul- 
gent care of the Sacred Congregation of the Propaganda, to take 
our place with the full-grown Churches of other lands; but we 
were still to remain a while longer a land of many exceptions, 
holding tenaciously to the memory of countless concessions. And 
now at length with the advent of the Code, bringing us thor-- 
oughly into its obedience, and contemporary legislation abro- 
gating our former regime of indults, we find ourselves de jure 
more than ever a part of the universal Church, sharing the dis- 
cipline of a homogeneous organization. Thus more than ever 
before we realize the peremptory duty of studying the discipline 
of the Church as outlined in the Code, and faithfully observing 
it. Our Church in this country having passed through the youth- 
ful period of the provincial councils and the adolescent stage of 
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the plenary councils, now has reached her full development as a 
daughter of the urliversal Church, and is coming forward happy 
to take her full share of the duties as precisely outlined in the 
Code of Canon Law. The inevitable increase of our respon- 
sibility in this transition to adult life can escape none among us. 
To quote the words of the masterly pamphlet written by the Rev. 
John T. Creagh, J. U. D., in view of the meeting of the Arch- 
bishops and Bishops of America last September: 


“Since May 19, 1918, the Church in the United States has been 
in a novel situation from a legal point of view. A body of law, 
which for many countries does little else than say old things in a 
new way, for the most part simply re-stating forms and rules 
which centuries had made familiar, comes to us speaking largely 
the language of change and reorganization. No one can even 
glance at the Code promulgated by Benedict XV. without real- 
izing that we are seriously and substantially affected in our eccle- 
siastical life by many of its provisions, and he who looks deeper 
must be forced to the conclusion that few events can assume 
more importance or suggest more weighty reflections than the 
appearance of those new ordinances. That the Code carries with 
it important consequences for the Church in our country and 
that it is impossible to ignore them, is by this time a matter of 
common conviction. Our first duty therefore is to learn our 
obligations, then we shall faithfully perform them.” 


“No priest may be ignorant of the canons,” said an ancient 
décree, and across the centuries now comes the same pontifical 
authority emphasizing to us the duty of incorporating in our 
seminary curriculum a complete if summary course of canon law. 
For the seminary above all is to do the work of acquainting the 
future priests with the Code of Canon Law: there should be in- 
culcated true concepts of ecclesiastical discipline; there the study 
of canon law is to be accorded its due place of honor and impor- 
tance. Set down in the Code, in Canon No. 1365, is the clear 
expression of the law on the point: ‘The theological course of 
studies should consist of at least an entire period of four years, 
and should embrace besides the dogmatic and moral theology, 
especially the study of sacred Scripture and canon law. iy 
And this is but the re-statement of the Church’s mind as ex- 
pressed before: “nulli sacerdoti liceat canones ignorare” (c. iv. 
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D. xxxviii). In our own day Leo XIII. has said, “Without 
the knowledge of canon law, theology is imperfect, incomplete, 
likened to a one-armed man. Ignorance of canon law has fav- 
ored the birth and spread of countless errors on the rights of 
Roman Pontiffs and Bishops, and on the power the Church hols 
from her own constitution, the exercise of which she proportions 
to circumstances as they arise.” (“Depuis le jour’, Sept. 8, 1899). 

There is therefore no possible doubt as to the obligation of 
having a course of canon law in our seminaries, but there is 
abundant occasion for serious thought when we come to the ques- 
tion of the subject-matter to be included in that course and the ap- 
portionment of time to deal with the matter involved. We need 
not dwell here on the undisputed fact of the small place hereto- 
fore assigned in most American seminaries to the study of canon 
law, involving a study about rather than in canon law and making 
no pretensions towards imparting a thorough knowledge of the 
science, or making large contribution to the formation of a canon- 
ical spirit, so vital to the right appreciation of the Church’s 
canons. In few seminaries was the short space of time allotted 
sufficient to offer in any notable degree the hope for an acquisi- 
tion of the spirit of sacred jurisprudence. Our Church was in 
its organization developing along safe and prudent lines, slowly 
approaching more and more to something nearer the mind of 
the Church as expressed in her general legislation, until she 
should emerge a thoroughly organized Church. There was there- 
fore some excuse for the truncated form in which canon law was 
found in our seminary course of studies; and it is not in any 
spirit of adverse criticism or lack of appreciation for the efforts 
of the past that we now contrast what has been done with what 
is now to be done, but rather the better to stress our own obli- 
gation to carry on in our day, with the greater facility offered 
in the completed Code, the work thus well started by our prede- 
cessors, and to offer canon law a larger place in our curriculum. 

Canon law, it would seem to me, should rank to-day as one 
of the major branches in the seminary, side by side with moral 
theology, with which much of its subject-matter has often un- 
happily been confused. And although we can be expected to 
give only an elementary course of canon law in our seminary pro- 
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gram, it should be at least complete enough to impart the canon- 
ical spirit, and should form the students to the true sense of 
sacred jurisprudence. To do this, the entire Code should in some 
sense at least be known and appreciated by the student. Some 
parts obviously are less important for him than others and could 
be more summarily dea!t with; but no part deserves to be entirely 
neglected: the Code is a unit, expressive of the very life of the 
Church, as an organization; it presents the Church to us as a 
highly organized society in all her social existence, and represents 
the very life of the Church, organized to meet every emergency, 
and to provide for every situation in the achievement of her 
divine mission. From the study of the Code the student should 
come away impressed with the grandeur of that ecclesiastical 
organization, his Church, his mother, who in so many ways and 
varied has shown her solicitude especially in his own spiritual 
progress and protection; he should not be left with a sense either 
of a mere number of irritating restrictions on his liberty, or of 
a series of disjointed and unrelated topics scattered over the 
volume of the Code. In a word, he should come away, having 
besides a fund of detailed knowledge in the more important 
parts of the Code of Canon Law, an appreciation of the effi- 
ciently ordered social structure of his Church that stands behind 
those individual canons. A study of the whole Code, with the 
differentiation of part from part according to the relative impor- 
tance of each, would be then the desirable plan; and in keeping 
with the best traditions of the Church, such a course of canon 
law would be entitled to a place side by side with dogmatic and 
moral theology. Thus we should find herein also a fitting com- 
plement to the dogmatic tract on the Church. 

Before we can approach, however, the question of the time to 
be allotted to such a course of canon law, we must first deal with 
the undisputed fact that much of the subject-matter found in the 
Code has heretofore been incorporated into other courses ‘of 
study; a glance at the table of contents of the Code wi‘l con- 
vince any one of this. Especially is this true of the discipline of 
the sacraments, the burden of which has up to the present been 
largely borne by the course of moral theology. Now if the course 
of canon law is to assume its own burden in the new duties 
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that have come to us, and to embrace in its program all that is 
found in the Code, and thus to relieve other sciences of the task, 
it will gbviously require more time than otherwise it should be 
content to accept. As I view the problem, in regard especially to 
sacramental theology (which presents the principal difficulty in- 
volved), three plans might be offered in solution, according as 
we should assign to sacramental theology, one, two, or three pro- 
fessors. In the first plan we should have one professor of sacra- 
mental theology, teaching dogmatic and moral and canonical 
matter of the sacraments. The second plan would have two pro- 
fessors, one for dogmatic theology of the sacraments, the other, 
a moralist or canonist, teaching the disciplinary side of the sacra- 
ments. The third plan would propose three specialists, a dog- 
matist, a moralist, and a canonist, each to treat the sacraments 
from his special point of view. The advantages of the first plan 
would seem to many quite patent: a unified course of sacraments 
is secured, minus the otherwise inevitable repetitions and con- 
flicting preferences of opinion. But against this is the very prac- 
tical difficulty of finding easily so talented a man to handle at 
once three specialties without detriment to one or other of the 
sciences involved. Until such versatile, manifold specialists be- 
come less rare, this difficulty will militate seriously against the 
acceptance of this plan, and will invite consideration of one of 
the remaining propositions. Certain it is that canon law has 
suffered from its incorporation with other sciences in the past: 
too often it has been seriously slighted in the treatment, or taught 
from a point of view and in a spirit quite foreign to its own. 
Indeed there is already quite enough demanded from the trained 
dogmatist in the necessity he is under of mastering both scho- 
lastic and positive theology, and the history of dogma, without 
requiring that he be also a specially trained moralist and canonist. 

From the single professor we turn to the proposition of having 
three professors, dogmatist, moralist, and canonist treat each sac- 
rament in their respective sciences. Surely in such a plan there 
is promise of adequate treatment of the subject-matter in a spirit 
congenial to each science. But although amply meeting the needs 
of each science, and recognizing the respective claims of each, 
it will first of all involve the necessity of coordinating three 
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courses so as to proceed pari passu, and avoid undue repetition, 
it is almost inevitable that the professor of moral theology will be 
obliged to reach over into the domain of law and repeat to the 
students matter otherwise taught in the course of canon law. It 
is difficu't in practice to draw clearly and sharply the lines of 
demarcation between courses’of canon law and moral theology 
in the assignment of the matter to be treated. Furthermore, 
there is question of the number of professors at the disposition 
of the seminary, and this might well dissuade us from encour- 
aging the adoption of the second plan as proposed. 

The third plan of having two professors, one for the dogmatic, 
or speculative, the other for the practical or disciplinary, would 
offer then the only remaining alternative. As to whether the 
canonist should treat the practical side of the sacraments in his 
course, or surrender this subject to the moral theology course, we 
could undoubtedly find a wide variety of opinion. On the one 
hand the matter being preeminently a part of canon law, would 
seem to belong to that course, the canonist adding to his teach- 
ing the moral teaching belonging to the sacrament. Such a plan 
would seem far more reasonable than turning the matter over to 
a science which could claim for its proper competence only a 
small fraction of the discipline of the sacraments. A consider- 
able increase in the time allotted to the course of canon law 
would follow such a plan of studies. But whether the discipline 
of the sacraments be included in the course of canon law, or left 
where it is generally found to-day in our seminary curriculums, 
conjoined with moral theology, we cannot too strongly empha- 
size the absolute necessity of a special training in canon law for 
the professor who will teach the practical side of the sacraments. 
The discipline on the sacrament of matrimony, for instance, 
being almost entirely canonical, will demand a full and exact 
knowledge of the canons, not alone on matrimony, but on other 
parts of the Code as well; so too will the problems centering 
about the jurisdiction in matters of penance. In any case a mere 
training in moral theology will never supply the place of the 
equipment needed for the proper teaching of the discipline of 


the sacraments. 
Furthermore when, as in this plan, the speculative and the 
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practical theology are taught by different professors, it would 
be hardly necessary to do more than state the immense advaniage 
of synchronizing the two courses, so that the same sacra- 
ment would be treated simultaneously in each class, or the cog- 
matic treatise in advance of the canonical, and thus the students 
_ be spared the necessity of a summary treatment of dogmatic 
notions in the course of the canon law of sacraments. The pro- 
fessor of canon law, if his course does not contain the sacraments, 
should at least emphasize in his class the place of the sacraments 
in the general plan of the Code’s legislation, thus giving a com- 
pleteness to the appreciation of the proper position of the sacra- 
ments in the life of the Church. Even after such a surrender of 
a large portion of the Code to the course of moral theology, we 
need labor under no anxiety as to the amplitude ot matter left 
for a substantial course in canon law: there will be quite enough 
left, perhaps even exceeding in extent the matter of moral the- 
ology with the canon law of sacraments. How then will such a 
course of canon law be provided for, and how much time will be 
allotted to its treatment? What will be the division of subjects in 
the order of treatment? : 


We may start with the assumption that the course of studies 
as laid down in the Code will embrace a theological course of 
four years. Now, in the “Regolamento pei Seminari d'Italia’, 
issued by the Sacred Congregation of Bishops and Regulars, 
with the approva! of Pius X. in 1907, a four-year course of canon 
law with two hours a week was required. Micheletti, in his new 
book, “Constitutiones Seminariorum Clericalium,’ published last 
year, proposes two tentative plans, both calling for a four-year 
course of canon lew: and although in his first plan he assigns but 
one hour a week the first year, in his second plan he asks for two 
hours a week throughout the entire course of theology. It would 
appear therefore that the course of canon law should extend 
over the entire four years of a student’s theological course: in 
fact in this we might see a re-establishment of that traditional 
balance between theology and canon law that prevailed in the 
ages of the Church’s zlory, when theology and canon law repre- 
sented in the great educational centers of Paris and Bologna, 
were the main branches of ecclesiastical science, 
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An advance towards this ideal program has already been made 
in some of our seminaries, despite the practical difficulties in- 
volved in the change from our past curriculum. Such a course, 
as approved.for the seminary of the archdiocese of Boston, 
assigns a course of three years to canon law (the second, third, 
and fourth), with three hours a week, and thus allots even more 
than the program of the Regolamento and Micheletti’s mono- 
graph. Even this added time, it has been found, does not give 
too much opportunity for the matter to be taught. This course 
has been in use for nine years, and is proposed as a sample of 
what has been found at least a working basis for a substantially 
complete course of the elements of canon law. 

In this circular course, three years are given to canon law, with 
three periods per week. Each year is divided into three terms of 
about equal length. In general outline of the course we may 
say here that the first two years are practically taken up with the 
tract “De Personis’’, the third year being equally divided between 
the “De Rebus” (excluding as it does the sacraments), the De 
Processibus” and the “De Delictis et Poenis”’. It is evident that 
by far the greater part of the course is given to the “De Per- 
sonis”, since it occupies five out of the nine terms of the course. 
But this should not surprise us, for the Church lives in her mem- 
bers, and preeminently in her consecrated members. The stu- 
dent receives in the course an intimate knowledge of the 
Church’s ideals for his own life, and appreciates her maternal 
solicitude for his well-being, spiritual and temporal. Later on as 
the course unfolds to him the succeeding treatises on the Roman 
pontiff, and those who assist him in the government of the 
Church universal, and the Bishop with those who help him in 
the administration of his diocese, the parish priest and his  as- 
sistants, the religious societies with lay confraternities, he real- 
izes not only his own relations with them, but is permeated with 
the sence of the organized ‘‘militia Christi’. A striking example 
of this necessity for a thorough exposition of the law on the 
various persons with whom the priest will be brought into con- 
tact is found in the tract “De Keligiosis’. With them the priest 
is bound to come into contact, both as spiritual adviser, for those 
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seeking help in the question of their religious vocations, and as 
confessor to those who have already entered into the religious 
life. And unless he has a-knowledge of the law bearing on the 
religious life he is certain to make many serious blunders in t!ie 
spiritual advice he may offer within as well as without the sacred 
tribunal. His usefulness as a counsellor on such occasions will 
be the more extended in proportion to his clear appreciation of 
the aspirations and obligations of his penitents. We become tite 
more impressed with this truth, when we consider the decree 
issued only a few years ago, and now incorporated substantially 
in the Code, which provides for a yet greater freedom of con- 
science, even for the religious of societies of men, in allowing 
them easier access to the confessionals of the diocesan clergy as 
well as their own co-religious. And this is but one of the many 
examples that might be cited in support of a demand for a study 
of the entire Code in cur seminary. The student needs an 
adequate knowledge of his own place in the wonderful plan of 
the Church’s social structure. 


Thus does the major part of the course in canon law play its 
vital part in the essential purpose of the seminary. Before this 
treatment on persons, as outlined in the Code, is given, only one 
term can be allowed for the exposition of the principles funda- 
mental to the science of canon law. The first term of the initial 
year contains a short summary treatment of the elements of “Jus 
Publicum,’ as laying down the foundations for the course of 
canon law proper. Living as we do in an age where the claims 
of the Church are often disregarded, we are at a disadvantage 
as compared with the older lands where at least an abiding mem- 
ory and tenacious tradition emphasize the rightful claims of the 
Church on vital points, even amid their rejection at the hands of 
governments. We are apt unconsciously but nevertheless really 
to accept as normal the warped conditions under which the 
Church is obliged to struggle for life in our day. Tco many 
false positions are attributed to her through lack of some clear 
concept of the fundamental principles of “Jus Publicum;” and an 
explanation of the elements of this science would thus be the 
fitting introduction to the course of canon law proper. Then 
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would follow the fundamental principles of canon law as found 
in the first book of the Code, together with a few classes on the 
Code itself, its history and general make-up. 

The third year of the course would be taken up with the tracts 
above mentioned, “De Rebus’, “De Processibus” and “De Delictis 
et Poenis’. In the tract “De Processibus’ special attention is 
given to the matrimonial process and its demands, as being im- 
portant for the priest in his cooperation with the petitioner’s 
efforts to prepare cases for presentation to the court; further- 
more a brief exposé on the law of beatification and canonization 
would enter in here, showing the crowning by ecclesiastical 
authority of the noble lives which the Church proudly holds up 
to her children for imitation in the battle of life. 

The curriculum, then, as in use in Boston Seminary, briefly 
summed up would be as follows: 


First Year: (1) Jus Publicum and fundameftal princi- 

ples of canon law. 

(2) Clerics in general, with law on seminary, 
ordination, and clerical life. 

(3) Roman Pontiff and Curia. 

Second Year: (1) The Bishop and Curia. 
(2) The Parish Priest and assistants. 
(3) The Religious Societies. Confraternities. 


Third Year: (1) De Rebus. 
(2) De Processibus. 
(3) De Delictis et Poenis. 


The above with a few alterations has, let me repeat, been in 
actual use for the past nine years in the seminary of the arch- 
diocese of Boston, and has been found to meet substantially the 
demands for an elementary course of canon law: if it may be of 
service in offering one possible plan of operations towards a sat- 
isfactory solution of our problem, its presentation will on this 
ground be justified. If some time could be given in the first 
year of theology to canon law, for the exclusive treatment of the 
principles, leaving for the remaining years the “De Personis,” 
“De Rebus,’ “De Processibus’ and “De Delictis’, a decided im- 
provement would be made, inasmuch as the student would then 
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have laid the foundation for the study of the special treatises 
before he would be admitted to the detailed study of the canons. 


In all this course the student should be encouraged and even 
obliged to make constant us of the Code itself, so that he may 
become familiar with it and accustomed to seeking the text itself 
for the first understanding of the law. He should be impressed 
with the continuity of ecclesiastical discipline in aim and spirit 
stretching across the ages, embodying a canonical tradition to be 
placed side by side with the dogmatic tradition: this will be 
brought home to him from the historical references made on the 
basis of the footnotes of Cardinal Gasparri’s edition of the Code. 
He will come away from such a course impressed with the fact 
that the Code is not entirely a new production in its contents, but 
rather and principally a re-statement of the pre-existing legis- 
lation, the expression of the mind of the Church in things dis- 
ciplinary. «In fact this continuity of disciplinary tradition, as 
he may be taught, finds its verification even in our national eccle- 
siastical tradition as contained in the gradual development of the 
legislation in our successive Baltimore Councils, in consequence 
of which he will realize how the Code comes to us speaking a 
language which we are prepared to understand. Being the better 
acquainted with the Church’s law and impressed with the ideals 
underlying its conception, he will be the better disposed to its 
faithful observance in his life. 


On the day when the solemn presentation of the Code was 
made to the Holy Father, the President of the Commission for 
the Codification of Canon Law, Cardinal Gasparri, concluded his 
presentation address in the following words: “In a recent con- 
sistorial dllocution your Holiness declared yourself persuaded 
that the New Code would favor the study and observance of 
ecclesiastical discipline, and thus the sanctification and the sal- 
vation of souls for eternity. May God bring this to pass, in His 
infinite. mercy, and this is the only recompense which together 
with your Apostolic Blessing we ask for our labors.” 

May we in sympathy with these sentiments of the Holy Father 
and his Most Eminent Cardinal Secretary of State, go forward in 
our own efforts to cooperate for the fulfillment of this pious 
desire in our respective seminaries. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 
New York, JUNE 29, 1920 

The first session of the Preparatory Seminary Section was 
held on Tuesday afternoon, June 29, in Cathedral College. The 
chairman, Rev. Joseph O’Connor, rector of Cathedral College, 
called the meeting to order and welcomed the delegates, extend- 
ing the hospitality of the institution. 

The minutes of the St. Louis meeting, in which the Prepara- 
tory Seminary Section was organized, were approved as printed 
in the Annual Report. 

The fol!owing Preparatory Seminaries were represented at 
this session: New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Cincinnati, St. Louis, Hartford, Brooklyn, Kansas City, Detroit, 
Grand Rapids, and others. 

The papers on the “Preparatory Seminary as a Boarding 
School,” by Rev. Eugene Harrigan, S. S., and the “Preparatory - 
Seminary as a Day School” by Rev. Thomas Deegan, D. D., 
elicited interesting and earnest discussions in which both meth- 
ods of clerical training found able champions. 


SECOND SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 30, 9 A. M. 
On Wednesday morning, June 30, the Preparatory Seminary 

Section held a joint meeting with the Major Seminary, in the 
Commodore. Many of the members were called upon to ex- 
press their views on the papers read. This discussion is re- 
corded in the proceedings of the major seminary. 

(587) 
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THIRD SESSION 


Wednesday afternoon the third session was held in th 
Cathedral College. Two able papers were read,—on “Th« 
Teaching of English in the Preparatory: Seminary,” by Rev 
Felix M. Kirsch, O. F. M., and “The Curriculum of the Pre 
paratory Seminary,” by Rev. Dr. Hugh Lamb. Both of these 
papers were exceptionally interesting and occasioned instructive 
discussion. 


FOURTH SESSION 


TuHurspay, JuLy 1, 9:30 A. M. 
The fourth session was held in the Cathedral College on 
July 1. Doctor Lamb’s paper on the Curriculum was discussed 
and defended by the Rev. Dr. Purcell in the absence of the 
author. 


Rev. Dr. Roderick MacEachen’s excellent paper on “The 
Teaching of Christian Doctrine in the Preparatory Seminary” 
was read and discussed. It was regretted that the author was 
not present to present his paper and to witness the lively inter- 
est with which it was received and discussed. 


The Committee on Resolutions submitted the following which 
were adopted after discussion: 


RESOLUTIONS 


Resolved. That the Preparatory Seminary Section extend its 
thanks to the retiring Chairman for the hospitality of Cathedral 
College, and for the broad- seope and timely interest of the 
topics offered for discussion. 

Resolved, That the Preparatory Seminary Section renew its 
protest against any interference with liberty in education as an 
invasion of essential rights. 

Resolved, That the Preparatory Seminary Section encourage 
the practice of Latin conversation in the classroom and that it 
favor the use in the last year of the curriculum of such models 
of ecclesiastical Latin as the Catechismus Councilit Tridentini, to 
familiarize the candidates for the major Seminary with the 
Latin of the texts of Philosophy and Theology. 
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Resolved, That the Preparatory Seminary Section urge that 
more attention be given to formal English grammar in the grade 
schools, that the Preparatory Seminary may not be obliged to do 
the work which properly belongs to the grades. 

Resolved, That the Preparatory Seminary Section advocate 
the adoption in aJl Preparatory Seminaries of the six-year course, 
as prescribed by the Council of Baltimore. 

Resolved, That the Preparatory Seminary Section recommend 
to the consideration of those concerned the advisability of admit- 
ting boys to the Preparatory Seminary after a six-year elementary 
course. 

Rescelved, That the Preparatory Seminary Section retain the 
organization inaugurated this first year, having distinct officers 
and separate meetings to discuss questions peculiar to its own 
section, and joint meetings with the Seminary Department proper 


*to consider problems of interest to both. 


Officers for the ensuing year were then elected: Chairman, 
Rev. Francis A. Purcell, D. D., rector of Quigley Seminary, 
Chicago; vice chairman, Rev. Urban Freundt, O. F. M., rector 
of the Franciscan Preparatory Seminary, Cincinnati; secretary, 
Rev. Eugene Harrigan, S. S., St. Charles College, Catonsville, 
Maryland. 

Eucene Harricay, S. S., 
Secretary. 











PAPERS AND DISCUSSIONS 


THE PREPARATORY SEMINARY AS A BOARDING 
SCHOOL 


REVEREND EUGENE F. HARRIGAN, S. S., ST CHARLES’ COLLEGE, 
CATONSVILLE, MD. 


The very existence of the Department under which this meet- 
ing is held and our presence here as members of it, are sufficient 
evidence, if such were needed, that the cause of specialized 
clerical education is in the way of being recognized. Why, in- 
deed, should it be otherwise? From-Trent to the Plenary 
Councils of Baltimore, to the New Code of Canon Law, the 
solemn legislation of the Church, embodying the experience of 
all ages and all countries, has been most explicit and no less 
emphatic. Cardinal de. Lai, in a letter addressed to the sem- 
inaries of Italy, said: ‘The promiscuity of students who are 
not called, and of those who are called to the ecclesiastical state, 
often proves fatal to the latter, and, as experience shows, causes 
the loss of most unequivocal vocations.” This only repeats, in 
not very different language, the words of Archbishop Eccleston, 
sixty years ago, in a circular letter to the clergy and laity of 
Baltimore: “The continuous contact of youths destined for the 
holy ministry, with those of théir own age but actuated by dif- 
ferent views and sentiments, if not, indeed, professing a differ- 
ent religion, has even in the best of our colleges proved but too 
generally fatal to many vocations.” That the candidate for the 
priesthood needs a special moral and religious training is for 
us, I take it, axiomatic; but whether that training be imparted in 
a boarding or in a day school is a point of policy upon which 
procedure differs. Each has advantages, each has problems to 
meet. With the advantages secured both for study and for 
character-formation, as well as with the difficulties encountered 
in the boarding system, this paper will be concerned. 

(590) 
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The absolute control of a boy’s work which is afforded by 
the boarding school, with its common study-hall, seems to me, 
all things considered, a decided advantage. Objections may 
be raised, indeed, to this system of supervision, and I shall in 
due course refer to them: but in spite of the difficulties I think 
that better results are thereby secured, because a boy’s work 
under such direction is more even, more steady, better balanced, 
than it would be in the average home. Even in the best of 
homes where the parents are keenly alive to their responsibil- 
ities, where the boys are thoroughly interested in their 
work, circumstances are seldom such as to insure freedom 
from distraction, even material inconveniences have their: part 
in playing havoc with the best intentions. In how many homes 
can a boy have a room to himself for study, satisfactorily 
lighted, comfortably heated, sufficiently well-protected against 
the incursions of an irrepressible younger brother? If he is 
forced to carry his books to the family sitting-room, what he 
accomplishes during an evening hour will be in spite of his 
environment. Concentration, though an alarmingly abstruse 
term to apply to the psychic processes of a boy of fourteen, is 
plainly the first condition of study; and what chance for concen- 
tration is there even in the ideal Catholic family circle? Father 
and Mother witl talk over the news in the evening paper or plan 
new ways and means to circumvent our old friend H. C. L. 
Susie and Mary, while ostensibly busy with arithmetic and geog- 
raphy, will have lots to tell about what Sister said and did, and 
little Jimmy, the enfant terrible, will manage to make life inter- . 
esting for everybody from Father down to the baby. Johnny, 
meanwhile, tries to learn adjectives of three terminations “up 
and down and across the top,” but to little purpose. It is not 
likely that his reading in English class so far has included 
Cowper, otherwise he might sympathetically sigh: 


“Oh for a lodge in some vast wilderness, 
Where rumor . . . might never reach me more.” 


The picture may be too highly colored. There will be nights, 
many of them, when Johnny will have comparative peace and 
quiet, else the adjectives of three terminations would remain 
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forever unconquered; but the inevitable distractions certainly 
militate against the evenness and balance of his mental develop- 
ment. In proportion to the lack of appreciation of their re- 
sponsibility on the part of parents, the difficulty of securing ade- 
quate home-work from the boy increases. To all the other pit- 
falls on the royal road to learning has been added these last 
years the lure of the silver screen. The exploits of Douglas 
Fairbanks are more engaging to those of the rising generation 
than Caesar and his fortunes, William Hart and the land of 
the golden west supplies them more “thick-coming fancies” than 
the wind-swept plains of Troy. When careless parents allow a 
boy to follow the crowd to the nearest movie in season and out 
of season, interest in studies goes by the board most certainly ; 
the graver moral consequences shall be alluded to presently. 
And so for parties, and for visiting, and for attending basket- 
ball games and theater-parties, and for any other welcome 
diversion from the arid waste of syntax and construing. I 
know that the theory of the day school supposes that a strict 
control is exercised by the parents upon the boy’s life away 
from school. I believe that many parents are keenly alive to 
their duty in this respect; I ask myself, at the same time, how 
many are not. 

Where the boys study at the school after the classes or in the 
morning before classes begin, I should say that much better 
work can be accomplished. Even so, cars will be stalled and 
boys will be late, or books will be forgotten, or pleas to be 
‘ let home early will be penned and reluctantly honored, and all 
in all a certain element, always those who can least afford it, 
will manage to beg or steal a great deal of time from their books 
during. nine months. Not that boys at boarding school are any 
less anxious to escape from that study which is a weariness of 
the flesh according to the book of Ecclesiastes: simply their 
opportunities are fewer. Excepting illness, there is scarcely 
any circumstance which will interfere with a boy’s being at his 
desk at the given time. In our schedule we have a 45-minute 
study period preceding each class period, and the prefect is 
there to see that the class-matter is prepared. When the library 
period is over he sees to it that the novel, however engrossing, 
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is surrendered and the text-book opened. The rule of silence 
secures, or at least permits that concentration of mind which 
was so impossible for poor Johnny. Hence I feel, all things 
considered, that the boarding school offers a better field for 
scholarship than the day school. 

The opportunities for moral training offered by the com- 
munity life of the ecclesiastical boarding school are no less sig- 
nificant. Specialized clerical colleges, whether boarding or day 
schools, exist because Bishops feel that vocations are too greatly 
endangered in general colleges from unavoidable intercourse 
with those whose minds are already filled with business specu- 
lations and worldly projects. Such was Archbishop Ecc'es- 
ton’s conviction in 1843 when he was trying to raise funds to 
complete the first building of St. Charles’; and even after sev- 
enty-seven years the pleasures of the world are no less alluring, 
nor will they be until human nature changes and the evil effects 
of original sin are no longer to be reckoned with. 


“In the morn and liquid dew of youth 
Contagious blastments are most imminent,” 


Laertes warned Ophelia, and he would be blind to the signs of 
the times who would venture to deny that the “contagious blast- 
ments” which threaten the rising generation were never more 
perilous. The ecclesiastical day school, by throwing the pros- 
pective candidate for the ministry among others of like mind 
and spirit, does much to protect him; where the discipline of 
the school is backed up by the pastor and parent, the one seeing 
that he is regular at Mass and holy Communion and giving him 
the spiritual counsel he so greatly needs, the other controlling 
firmly and with no fond indulgence his recreations and diver- 
sions, especially in regard to the movies, and his friendships, the 
day school will be perhaps as efficient as the boarding school 
for moral training. But frankly, in the average parish and in 
the average home, have these conditions the necessary “funda- 
mentum in re,’ do the pastor and the parent supervise the life 
of the boy away from school as the theory of the day school 
supposes they will? 

In the boarding college, administered though it may be by 
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fallible agents, the control of the boy is left to no uncertain 
human element. While its exterior life does not differ ma- 
terial!y from other colleges, every detail of life, work and play, 
prayers and study, is designed and coordinated towards a har- 
monious development of all the powers of the body, niind and 
soul; every detail of the rule, the fruit of long experience, is 
directed to the inculcation of the spirit of Christ. If the future 
priest is to do Christ’s work, he must possess, as far as human 
frailty can acquire them, Christ’s dispositions, he must be 
schooled to look at things from Christ’s point of view, to judge 
values according to Christ’s standards of judgment, the ideal 
of the priesthood must be a lamp to his feet and a light to his 
eyes to the exclusion of every other interest. How far these 
dispositions are from being the natural heritage of the rising 
generation is written large for all who care to read. Just be- 
cause the rule of the boarding school negatively or positively 
reaches every minute of a boy’s life, that moral and religious 
training which will impart to the clerical candidate a spirit 
peculiarly his own is more easily secured. His spiritual direc- 
tion is not left to the few words a busy priest can spare him in 
the confessional on a Saturday afternoon, but is in the hands 
of a man or of men who are, presumably, peculiarly well- 
equipped by nature, by training and by experience to direct his 
feet in the ways that are right. His morning Mass and holy 
Communion are not conditioned by the distance he lives from 
his parish church or by the time he must atlow himself to get 
to school, by his arising on time or by the vagaries of the 
weather. Certainly, if there is one detail which is supreme in 
the all-important work of preparing boys for the priesthood, 
it is to see that they acquire while they are young and their 
affections easily formed, that personal love and attachment to 
Our Lord, that abiding respect for His real presence, which 
is the greatest safeguard of the priest’s ministry. Intellectual 
training, necessary as it is, bears no comparison in work like 
ours, with the training of the mind and heart to know the gift 
of God. That profound faith and reverence of our Euchar- 
istic Lord so necessary for the priest is not a virtue suddenly 
infused by the imposition of the Bishop’s hands on the morn- 
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ing of ordination; if the young Levite carries it into the min- 
istry it will be because he has built it up, little by little, act by 
act, visit by visit during the years of his preparation. And the 
boarding school is particularly well adapted to foster abiding 
love and respect for the Blessed Sacrament. Not on!'y is regular 
attendance at Mass secured, but, with the Blessed Sacrament 
under the same roof, with the chapei always open and easy of 
access, the invaluable habit of private personal visits is easily 
developed. To drop into the chapel as one passes, especially after 
class, becomes with no compulsion of rule part of the daily life. 
And so for devotion to the Blessed Virgin, so for the saying 
of the stations. Nothing is farther from my mind than to 
suggest that the boys practice devotions in a spirit of routine: 
rather, to paraphrase Wordsworth, “they turn the dust of easy 
opportunity into gold.” 

One further advantage I might mention which the boarding 
school offers for character-formation; the intimate associations 
of community life do much to eradicate selfishness. With sev- 
eral hundred conflicting dispositions housed together a boy soon 
finds that he cannot look out too sharply for the interests of 
number one without having to account to the other 199; day 
after day, and many times a day, his own whims and fancies 
must give way before the wishes of superiors, the demands of 
the rule, the requirements of the common good. On the ball 
field or around the quadrangle he will soon learn, if so be his 
disposition needs the lesson, that far from being the center, 
he is a very small and unimportant atom in this new universe; 
in the dormitory, the study-hall or the classroom, he is quickly 
taught that the common weal is to be considered before indi- 
vidual preferences and inclinations. Sometimes the lessons are 
rather painful, but as with medicine the most nauseous doses 
are often the most salutary. 


But as perfection is not of this world it is not surprising that 
the boarding school system has inherent in it certain disadvan- 
tages. The first and most obvious objection brought against it 
is that the close supervision has a tendency to undermine rather 
than to develop a spirit of manliness, of doing one’s duty be- 
cause it is right and not because a prefect hovers in the offing. It 
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is claimed that the all-inclusive rule, governing not only a boy’s 
studies and class-work but the minutest details of his life, de- 
stroys his independence of character. He drifts here and there 
with the crowd, moves towards study-hall or chapel because 
the bell rings and the community turns in this or that direction. 
The rule becomes for him a prop; as the months go by he jeans 
upon it more and more heavily, and when it is suddenly with- 
drawn he falls because he has never learned to stand sturdily 
on his own feet. After nine months of a sheltered and retired 
life he finds the change from the restraint of school to the wide 
liberty of vacation too sudden and violent. Personally, I have 
never found this objection vital. The danger of diminution 
of personal independence is no doubi present in community life, 
but the proponents of the system are as awake to it as the ob- 
jectors, and forewarned is forearmed. I am quite sure that 
no superior in expatiating upon the rule to his community fails 
to insist that they are by no means to look upon its canons as 
a penal code, but are to render internal as well as external obe- 
dience. I believe, too, with Webster, that liberty exists in pro- 
portion to wholesome restraint ; and I must say, for St. Charles’, 
whose rigidity of discipline is famous, we do not notice any 
particular difficulty for the general average of the students. 
I admit that we need the backing of parent and pastor during 
the summer months if the seed we sow is not to be choked by 
noxious weeds of hasty growth; but if there be a delinquency 
on their part for the three months of vacation, that same 
delinquency would be multiplied fourfold where the day school 
would look to them for necessary cooperation. 


Another unfortunate result which sometimes grows out of 
the intimate associations of community life is a certain loss of 
refinement of thought and speech and manners. Throw several 
hundred boys together as intimately as they are in a boarding 
school, and they are bound to find a common level which may 
be superior or inferior to that to which they had been trained 
at home. If a boy comes to the boarding preparatory seminary 
rough, uncouth and stubborn, deceitful and tricky, selfish and 
lazy, either he will, by virtue of example and precept, coopera- 
tion with the means of grace so lavishly afforded him by his 
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environment, the general morale of the house, be raised to a 
level considerably above him, or he will be dismissed. On the 
other hand, if he is the product of a highly cultured home, of 
fine feeling and delicate breeding, “the very pink of courtesy,” 
he is all too likely to find the common level below him and grav- 
itate towards it. "Tis true, ’tis pity; but I fear that only within 
the pages of a book will a Percy Wynn or a George Arthur 
turn out a perfect boy’s boy without ceasing to be a perfect 
gentleman. We can only be paitent with them during the hobble- 
dehoy period, knowing that the surface gaucherie only conceals 
an abundant good will and an innocent heart. 

A more real danger, to my mind, I have seldom if ever, heard 
discussed. It has happened more than once that a boy with 
every indication of moral and physical fitness for the priest- 
hood and giving promise of a successful and efficient ministry, 
suddenly, and for no very definite reason, abandons all thought 
of the priesthood and turns to some secular pursuit. It may be 
that the “taedium vitae” in an unguarded moment unexpectedly 
overwhelms him, or he yields to a transient discouragement, or 
after some trivial misunderstanding with a professor or some 
teasing at the hands of the boys, he leaves in a pique I feel 
that such a boy would often be saved at a day school where he 
would have his home life as a sedative to disordered nerves. 
On the other hand, if he makes decisions affecting his whole 
future life on such snap judgment, perhaps it is as well that 
he transfers his endeavors to other fields. 


Finally, we who are engaged in boarding preparatory sem- 
inaries have it within our power to say whether or not we 
hinder our own work. It is a high and lofty calling: it entails a 
proportionate responsibility. We are priests teaching boys who 
hope to become priests, and the teaching in the classroom is 
patently the smallest and least significant part of our work. 
Latin and Greek they could as well learn elsewhere; they are 
sent to us to learn to be one with Christ in thought, in love and 
action, they see the priesthood concretely in us, they look to us 
to show them lives which are a proof that the ideal can be lived, 
hands upon which the priestly unction has never dried, hearts 
in which the priestly zeal has never waned, and woe to us if 
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they look in vain. Let us see to it that, as far as in us lies, we 
measure up to our vocation. We spend our lives in the forma- 
tion of future apostles, a ministry which engaged the whole 
public life of our Lord Himself. To it we bring the treshness 
and ardor of youth, in it we exercise the powers of mature 
manhood. It is not always a path of roses: life’s duties are 
ofttimes inexorable and urgent, but God’s grace falls upon them, 
lightly as snowflakes upon the unsightly things of éarth, soften- 
ing all with the power of His love. 

















THE PREPARATORY SEMINARY AS A DAY SCHOOL: 


REVEREND THOMAS J. DEEGAN, D. D., CATHEDRAL COLLEGE, NEW 
YORK CITY 


It is of course necessary in the discussion of problems rela- 
tive to clerical education to have in mind the legislation on this 
subject made by the Council of Trent. The earliest interpreters 
of its enactments felt that seminaries should be establishments 
providing sound doctrine and absolute, cloister-like seclusion 
for the young candidates from the age of twelve years up to 
the day of their elevation to the priesthood. While the Triden- 
tine Decrees are still in force and are the pattern of seminary 
discipline for the Catholic world, it is permissible to say that 
as disciplinary measures, circumstances of time, place and pres- 
ent exigency. may, with the sanction of ecclesiastical authority, 
infringe somewhat upon the letter of the law without forsaking 
or failing to maintain its spirit. It was none other than the 
great champion of the Tridentine Council, St. Charles Borromeo, 
who sanctioned the first of these changes by separating the 
younger from the more advanced clerics and thus originated 
the traditional distinction of petit or preparatory, and “grand” 
or theological seminaries. The splendid American priesthood 
has been until very recent years the product of two kinds of 
college institutions, — first, the preparatory boarding seminary 
properly so-cal'ed, of which unfortunately there were too few 
to supply the ever-growing demand, and second, of the Catholic 
colleges, attendance at which does not necessarily imply an ec- 
clesiastical vocation. But this generation can behold something 
new under the sun, a new type of clerical training, a confessed 
innovation in this, that it is a day school whose students con- 
tinue to live in their homes, a youthful newcomer among schools 
for the priesthood, yet one which in view of modern conditions 
seems destined to increase and multiply, and therefore deserves 
careful consideration. 
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Those who have fostered and nourished this infant are now 
prepared to tell its very brief history. It would be hazardous 
on our part, considering the age-long efficiency of the prepar- 
atory boarding seminary on the one hand, and the excellent 
vocations which have matured in the more general Catholic col- 
leges on the other, to assert that we have blazed a new trail to 
the best conditions of education which will fit the young eccle- 
siastic for the active life he will have to lead in this country. 
We do look upon it with some partiality, and if called upon to 
defend the day-school idea, we might recall the theological tract 
on virtues wherein it was described how one could have too 
little or too much of every virtue, could sin by excess or defect, 
assigning to other methods of training some such classification 
as “presumption” or despair, and taking our stand on the axiom, 
“In medio stat virtus.” modestly set down our latest notion as 
“hope”. Happily we are spared the acrimony of debate; com- 
parison, always invidious, is not the purpose here nor is this a 
brief for or against any particular mode of inculcating the ele- 
ments which assure priestly learning and priestly sanctity. You 
are interested in the day-school theory merely because it is the 
newest and therefore the least generally understood of the 
various forms of ecclesiastical nursery. The questions you must 
have pondered are these: Is such a departure from established 
methods at all necessary? Will it be a success? What positive 
beneficial results can it claim? What hope is there that it will 
prove a fitting instrument for the care and development of 
learned, serious, pious, unselfish vocations to.the holy priest- 
hood? Having emerged from the experimental stage, eman- 
cipated itself from its swaddling clothes, the day-school prepar- 
atory seminary offers the ensuing considerations to help for- 
mulate your conclusions. 

The necessity, it appears, of some additional means for the 
increase of priestly vocations in this country is a fact almost 
self-evident. Hardly a priest of modern days will fail to recall 
in his memories of the seminary those periodical appearances of 
various Bishops, shepherds of the Catholic flock, come to plead 
for volunteers to aid them in caring for the sheep. There were 
souls to be saved, and in many places no priest to break the 
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bread of life. What glorious assistance in the form of apostolic 
co-workers, was given by Bishops, fortunate in the number ot 
their clergy, to their brethern of the episcopate in more unset- 
tled fields, is a part of the history of the Church in America. 
The time came, however, when the pressing call of dire neces- 
sity made itself heard at home, even in the largest centers of 
population. Bishops in more than one of the large American 
cities reorganizing, specializing according to new diocesan in- 
terests, dividing old parishes and inaugurating new ones, were 
confronted with a vexing problem, how to make the number of 
vocations and the number of annual ordinations keep pace with 
the augmented number of positions that could be filled only by 
priests. The preparatory boarding seminaries were too far 
away to appeal to an adequate number of our youth, too few in 
number to minister to the requirements of so many episcopai 
sees, too limited in capacity to attend to the task even if Bishops 
could send them students in sufficient number; the general Cath- 
olic colleges, in several large cities at least, while not failing in 
quality were proving sadly inadequate to furnish that same 
quality of vocations in sufficient quantity to keep the Bishops 
supplied. 

New York assumed the lead, offering the present Cathedral 
College as a possible means of obviating the difficulty, a day 
college, not from choice or preference, but from sheer neces- 
sity arising from the lack of financial means to support a pre- 
paratory boarding seminary of the traditional type. The num- 
ber of ordinations had fallen so low as fifteen a year;-the arch- 
diocese could use nearly three times that number. In the 
course of twelve to fifteen years the new college in New York 
has proved its necessity and justified the foresight of its founders 
by the fact that at the present time the average number of 
priests ordained each year is around forty. The same results 
as to quantity are being verified by day school preparatory 
seminaries, each according to the term of its existence, in 
Chicago, Brooklyn, Cleveland and St. Louis. In regard to 
quantity, therefore, the inception of the new idea was abso- 
lutely imperative. It is presented to the Church in America 
as the most opportune method of dealing with a most perplex- 
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ing fact; there was a problem of numbers at hand; that prob- 
lem has been solved. In regard to the quality of its product 
and its general utility in the field of priestly vocation, time will 
be the safest arbiter, but there are many indications, a few of 
which we here venture to submit, which tend to allay any fear 
that time will render a verdict unfavorable or unapproving. 


Is the day-school preparatory seminary a success? In answer 
to that question, I know of no better reply than to point to the . 
statements of the ecclesiastical authorities. The present Arch- 
bishop of New York referred only recently to the fact that sev- 
eral of his confreres in the American hierarchy now eagerly 
taking up the experiment, had confessed to him their reluctance 
to begin until the New York venture had been thoroughly tried. 
Success in any enterprise is necessarily a relative term; in the 
important work of preparing priests for the altar of God testi- 
mony of real success can be given only in heaven. With our 
limited capacity for judgment, however, and realizing the fu- 
tility of mere statistics, we can present a few of the material 
facts. Cathedral College of New York, beginning with fifty 
students some fifteen years ago has had during the last seven 
years a student body numbering over three hundred. In Brook- 
lyn, starting likewise with small numbers, there is now a reg- 
istry of over two hundred students. In spite of withdrawals, 
voluntary and otherwise, the proportion of graduates with ref- 
erence to the number of those who enter is in the neighborhood 
of fifty per cent; the proportion of graduates who after six 
years in the theological seminary are finally ordained is ex- 
tremely large, as it is now estimated at seventy per cent. It 
might be well to observe that by far the greater part of losses 
in numbers occurs during the first two or three years of the 
high school course. Many students discover for themselves the 
non-existence or instability of their vocation and it is compara- 
tively easy in those years for the faculty to separate the chaff 
from the wheat, so that a splendid community is readily formed 
whose young souls, knitted together by unity of purpose, are 
quite open for the reception of salutary lessons and noble ideals 
so essential in a candidate for the priesthood. In its primary 
purpose, that of nourishing and encouraging the youthful 
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yearning to be a priest which comes to the heart of the Catholic 
boy, the day-school preparatory seminary, so far as mere num- 
bers can tell the tale, bids fair to prove a magnificent success. 


If we now take up the question of the practical utility of this 
new idea in the vocational field, if we are asked to describe 
what practical, beneficial result has followed its inception, we 
feel that we bear tidings of great joy to all who have at heart 
the task of supplying laborers for Christ’s vineyard. There is 
one result which this system can claim almost as its very own; 
outside of the blessing of Divine Providence no other agency 
can divide with it the credit for the.tremendous spread of the 
idea of vocation to the priesthood among the youth of the 
diocese. The seminarian of old went away from home, rarely 
if ever left the precincts of the seminary; if he returned for a 
brief vacation he was not widely konwn, his influence was com- 
paratively trivial. In the day-school preparatory seminary we 
find that the student returning daily to his home, known through- 
out the parish as a student for the priesthood, serving holy Mass 
in the parish church and encouraging the smaller altar boys by 
the force of his very presence among them, is performing 
quietty, even unknowingly at times, a veritable apostleship for 
new vocations. What an inspiring thing it is, and what a con- 
solation to the one who presides over its destinies, to find every 
year in this archdiocese a hundred young boys who even think 
that they desire one day to stand at the altar and offer up the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass! The assemblage of this plentiful 
material is a by-product, but at the same time the most pronounced 
good that under the blessing of God has attended the initial prog- 
ress of the new style of preparatory seminary. So certain and 
so satisfying is this direct result of the founding of the new 
school for young clerics that we feel tempted to offer it alone as 
sufficient and ample justification for the perpetuation of the in- 
stitution which has been its cause. We feel that it compensates 
to a large extent for the loss of that seclusion from the world 
which has been traditional in preparatory seminaries. 

There are of course other phases of this new work, which 
help to make up for the loss of the system of total retirement; 
among them, prominence is due to the kind of cooperation which 
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has been evinced on the part of pastors and parents. ‘The zeal 
of the pastor himself does not end when the boy is safely entered 
upon his first year in college; the boy remains a charge upon his 
pastor, under his eye and needful of his personal care, equally 
as he is under the direction of the college faculty. It becomes 
easier, as it is less expensive, for the pastor to let his own zeal 
have full sway, to send many boys where formerly his purse 
restricted him to one or two, and that pardonable rivalry between 
pastors as to the number of candidates for the priesthood in their 
parishes is much more in evidence now than it was before this 
new avenue to the priesthood was opened. Add to this the influ- 
ence of a virtuous home life, the continued safeguarding of the 
divine call by the parents who probably inspired the first thought 
of the now budding vocation, the application of the spiritual les- 
sons learned in the college under their prompting, the upbuilding 
of a solid spiritual fabric in the boy’s own soul, learning self- 
sacrifice and love of piety of his own free will without fear 
or constraint,— and you have the foundation which only a 
good Catholic home can give for a solid ecclesiastical vocation. 
In the matter of spirituality it is no small benefit that the actual 
practice of piety is dependent to a great extent on the boy’s own 
initiative; if he fails in this the intimate system of cooperation 
involving faculty, pastor and parents is sure to bring the fact to 
light; if he is faithful of his own accord in spiritual duties his 
positive virtue is a great help against that time when he will be 
confronted, without support, with the world-life which sooner or 
later the secular priest is compelled to face. 

With this summary before us of the notions of early observers 
in the new field of clerical training, any one may be aided in 
answering the question as to whether the day-school preparatory 
seminary will prove a commendable and fitting instrument to 
which may be committed safely a share in the development of 
a learned, pious, well-equipped clergy. It may be noticeable 
that no emphasis has been made here on the all absorbing edu- 
cational topic of scholarship. In the training of priests hitherto 
a certain amount of seclusion has always been coupled with 
sound doctrine as the keynote of all seminary training. The 
mystery attending our abandonment of the seclusion needed 
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explanation; we feel that the question of scholarship need not 
be raised, for the simple, patent reason, that neither this nor 
any other body of educators has ever yet admitted an insoluble 
nexus of board and lodging with scholarship. The fact that 
many of our widely reputed universities and colleges are of the 
day-school type is enough to obviate any difficulty which may 
be raised on that point. Were it not, we would need only to 
refer to the many priests, graduates of Cathedral College of 
New York, who are the possessors of advanced academic and 
theological degrees, winners of scholarships in Rome and at the 
Catholic University of America, professors in the theological 
seminary at Dunwoodie and in their alma mater, and appointees 
to positions where even exceptional scholarship is a prime req- 
uisite. 

What has been necessarily sacrificed of the advantages of a 
preparatory boarding seminary is fruitfully regained in the 
spread of vocations, the more pronounced cooperation of pastors, 
the help of the home influence, and the value of the student’s 
spiritual initiative. The chief special advantage the prospective 
seminarians could acquire in the more general Catholic college, 
was the forming of friendships with companions who would 
afterward embark in commercial, scientific, legal or medical pro- 
fessions; they would become acquainted with men destined to 
be prominent citizens and possibly command added respect in 
their priestly work. This advantage has not been lost; the case 
is only reversed; many will come to the day-school preparatory 
seminary whom Providence has designed to be not priests but 
men of other professions. These prominent citizens of the 
future, during the two or three years they remain may there- 
fore find an opportunity to become excellently acquainted with 
their future pastors, and it may possibly eventuate that they will 
thereby command greater respect in the duties of their profes- 
sional work. 

This is, of necessity, a report from a new province where the 
pioneers have hardly completed the first stages of the work; 
thus far the new land, while not flowing with milk and honey, 
appears to be fruitfully blessed. It is with a profound appre- 
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ciation of our youth and inexperience in priestly education that 
we venture to apprise you of our first fruits. 


DISCUSSION 


Very Rev. Francis A. Purcett, D. D.: -I wish first to congratulate 
these gentlemen on the excellent papers to which we-have listened. For 
logical sequence, criginal thought and elegance of diction, we could not 
hope for better. Though I realize, with Father Harrigan, all the dan- 
gers and drawbacks of the day school, yet, I must, with Father Deegan, 
defend the day-school seminary, because my experience of fifteen years 
as rector of the Preparatery Seminary in Chicago, has convinced me that 
it has two advantages that should recommend it to every Bishop and 
justify him in establishing such a school. 

The first advantage is the training which the boy gets in the school 
of vital experience. To live in the home and to come into daily contact 
with its problems, to see brother and sister hurry away to office and 
factory each morning, even the day when he may stay at home and rest; 
to hear the difficulties that father and mother discuss each evening, the 
sacrifices that are submitted to that he may go to school, — these things 
must make an impression upon the youthful mind and heart that tends 
to ennoble character. 

The other advantage accrues to the good of the Church. The associa- 
tion.of the young seminarian with boys of his own age in the parish, 
his presence Sunday after Sunday upon the altar, has a tendency to 
foster vocations in that community. I have known instances where 
several brothers have felt a vocation for the priesthood, because of the 
good example and of that incentive which comes of hero worship in 
the younger boy who looks up to his older brother. I can truthfully 
say that vocations have been fostered by that means in Chicago, and 
that we now have three times the number that we would have if Quigley 
Seminary were a boarding school. 

You may say it is byt the occasion of vocations. Well, whether it be 
the cause or the occasion, we have the vocations. The smaller dioceses 
which cannot support a boarding school may find in the day school the 
very occasion for which they now vainly seek. 

In Quigley Seminary we have never been accused of mediocrity in 
scholarship; our boys have forged to the front in every seminary and 
have carried away prizes from all. Our curriculum is so arranged that 
they must study hard to make the course, and this necessity has in 
variably formed a habit of study which makes them uniformly success- 
ful in the higher schools. 

We look aiter the spiritualities as well as we can; have daily Mass, 
visits to the Blessed Sacrament, Rosary and Benediction once a week and 
on special feasts, and encourage with gratifying results daily Communion. 
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While we realize the many advantages of the boarding school in the 
saieguards it places about the boy, we feel that the day school has many 
things that recompense the boy for the loss he sustains and these very 
things may turn his loss into a distinct gain for himself and for the 


Church, 








THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH IN THE PREPARA- 
TORY SEMINARY 


REVEREND FELIX M. KIRSCH, 0. M. CAP., ST. FIDELIS SEMINARY, 
HERMAN, PA. 


We are all convinced of the importance of English in the 
preparatory seminary. In fact, in the preparatory seminary 
English is probably as important as Latin; and this seems to be 
the mind of the Church when legislating in the New Code of 
Canon Law (Canon 1364): “Jn inferioribus seminarii scholis 
linguas praesertim Latinam et patriam alumni accurate addis- 
cant.” 

The purpose of our English course has been well stated by a 
Franciscan educator, the vice rector of a preparatory seminary: 


“It should be the purpose of the English teacher, first, to give 
the pupils command of the art of expression in speech and in 
writing; second, to teach them to read thoughtfully and with 
appreciation, and to form in them a taste for good reading. It is 
evident that the first of these purposes is practical, the second 
cultural; the disciplinary factor, of course, should not be 
neglected, but it need not be. emphasized so strongly as in the 
case of Latin. As to the method to be followed in the teaching 
of English — writing, speaking, reading —it should be above 
all vital and practical, not dead and theoretical. I should like 
to lay this down as the fundamental principle by which the 
teacher of English should be guided.” 


It is the violation of this very principle that is responsible, in 
great part, for the low standard of English prevailing among 
the boys that enter the preparatory seminary. These boys have 
generally seen just enough of English grammar to be thor- 
oughly disgusted with it. They have had a minimum of prac- 
tice and a maximum of precept. To correct this defect and to 
have these boys take an active interest in the study of English, 
we must invert the proportion and give them throughout their 
course at the seminary a minimum of precept and a maximum 


1Rev. Ferdinand Gruen, O. F. M., The Franciscan Educational Conference, 
Vol. I (1919), pp. 65-66. 
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of practice. Our students must learn by doing. They will do 
this best if we give them an opportunity to work independently 
of the teacher. All our students will agree with Carlyle (who 
was speaking of Coleridge’s conversation), that to sit and be 
pumped into is never an exhilarating process. It is sound ped- 
agogy to meet their wishes for spontaneous work, for it is an 
axiom among educationists, that he teaches best who enables his 
pupils to dispense with his aid. 

This truth was recognized in the schools centuries ago. The 
best teachers in the monastic and mediaeval schools realized 
that independent effort and practical application of theoretical 
knowledge are needed on the part of the scholar if he is to grow 
mentally. These teachers were convinced that spontaneity, 
activity, and energy are the sources of intellectual progress, and 
that the pupil will never feel a vital interest in his studies 
until he is required to perform indépendent work.’ 

Nor has modern scholarship lost sight of this fundamental 
truth. The seminar, the glory of the continental university 
and of the same type of university in this country, rests upon 
this idea as the foundation. The debating societies, the literary 
clubs, flourishing in the best colleges of the country, likewise 
represent the belief that the work performed by the students 
on their own initiative is the choicest fruit of the teacher’s 
endeavors. Why should the teacher of English not make ‘the 
fullest use of this idea in the classroom? Why should the 
teacher of English neglect, in his daily work, so powerful an 
ally as the academia? 

The English teacher may frequently conduct an academia 
in the elocution period. In this period the students recite liter- 
ary selections first in chorus and then individually before the 
class. After the recitation of each pupil we might give each 
member of the class an opportunity to criticise the perform- 
ance. Our charges have admirable faculties for marking faulty 
enunciation and improper pronunciation. We should give our 
pupils only a few rules for their reading and delivery: for 
instance, Mr. C. E. W. Griffith’s rule, “Speak as though all 








2Cf. F. M. Kirsch, O. M. Cap., Thoroughness in the Tzachtng of Languages, 
Catholic Educational Review, Vol. V. (1918), pp. 398ff. 
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your speaking had to be done with your lips”; or Father Par- 
dow’s rule, “First, remember, slow; then, open your mouth 
regardless of consequences.” Our pupils will be quick to detect 
whether the student reciting observed these rules in his recita- 
tion. It will be much more effective to have this criticism come 
from the pupils than from the teacher. How effective for the 
boy’s improvement in pronunciation is it when his fellow pupil 
tells him publicly that he could not hear plainly a certain word, 
that the final syllable of this or that word was slurred, that 
the accent of this word, as is proved from the dictionary, is on 
the third and not the second syllable. 

Some of us perhaps despair of ever securing the much 
needed interest in Webster. Well, let our pupils discover that 
an intimate acquaintance with the dictionary is most serviceable 
in detecting slips in English pronunciation. We should give 
them an opportunity to display the interesting discoveries be- 
fore the whole class, and we shall be surprised how soon our 
young Americans will learn to thumb their works of reference. 
They will attend eagerly while we demonstrate the quickest 
way of locating a word, or while we explain the meaning of 
the diacritical marks, of the abbreviations in the dictionary, 
etc., for they realize that all these particulars will prove helpful 
to them in their work of criticism. The old-fashioned spelling 
bee is based on the same principle that the teacher will obtain 
the best results by eliciting the spontaneous interest of his 
pupils; and a more general use of the spelling match in our 
preparatory seminaries would undoubtedly tend to remove 
many monstrosities now parading as English words in the 
themes of our students. 

Every teacher of English experiences difficulty in securing 
the interest of his pupils even in the few grammar rules that 
are essential—the minimum of precept. How few are the 
red-blooded American boys who feel actively interested in the 
demonstration of the incorrectness of, “I’m not doing nothing.” 
The boy is satisfied if his language is plain talk to his play- 
fellow, and his slang fully measures up to this simple standard. 
But let us give him an opportunity in the classroom to score 
a point over this same playfellow by showing up such an error 
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in the latter’s written work, and we shall thereafter be surprised 
at the eagerness displayed by both our little friends to master 
the rules of grammar to protect their work from criticism and 
to safeguard their compositions from the attacks of their fellow 
pupils. Let any teacher of English try this method. Let him 
read the best composition aloud, or, better still, have it read by 
its author; give the class an opportunity to examine it previ- 
ously; let everything be open to criticism, matter, grammar, 
style, enunciation, modulation of voice, and you will marvel 
at the alertness of your sometime listless pupils, and shall ob- 
serve, as I have frequently had occasion to do, as much interest 
in a point of style or grammar as is displayed on the baseball 
field. 

The keenness of the young critics will be an inspiration to 
the teacher, who will never conduct these exercises without feel- 
ing the need of a deeper and wider knowledge of the subject 
under discussion. This is, I think, a great gain. To feel the 
necessity to learn more and to study more deeply is certainly 
the prime requisite for success in any field of human endeavor. 
And what profession is so exacting in its demands as that of 
the teacher? And what could be more dangerous for the 
teacher than to think that he knows enough? Here, if any- 
where, is it true to the letter: “Non progredi est regredi.” 

Some teachers have found it helpful to penalize the mistake 
noted by at least two pupils. In this way, they contend, they 
secure the attention of all pupils who are put on the alert to 
note errors in any reading or recitation, and at the same time 
nothing will correct a defect so quickly as the imposition of 
what may be only a nominal penalty. 

The skillful teacher will know how to prevent the use of per- 
sonalities in these intellectual tournaments. Let him insist, in 
season and out of season, upon the purpose of the exercises, 
which is to teach each and every pupil the correct use of lan- 
guage. Let him encourage favorable criticism by demanding 
that no critic shall discover merely the shortcomings of any 
composition, but must, if possible, always note, in the first place, 
the good points of the paper. Thus our pupils will learn to act 
—and this will be no mean lesson for life—in conformity 
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with Matthew Arnold’s definition of legitimate criticism: “A 
disinterested endeavor to learn and propagate the best that is 
known and thought throughout the world.” 


Many teachers might object that their pupils cannot express 
themselves correctly enough to give an intelligent criticism. 
However, to teach correct expression is precisely one of the 
chief purposes of these exercises. What teacher of swimming 
would keep his pupils out of the water till they are able to 
swim? Errando discimus. No accomplishment is acquired, 
except by practice and by persistent exercise according to the 
rules laid down by the theory of the art. It has been observed 
that most errors in writing come from faulty speech. Hence 
if we do not improve by oral composition the daily speech of 
our students and thus train them to form the habit of correct 
speech, our efforts to improve their English will largely be in 
vain. 

Our pupils devour the sporting page of the newspaper and 
delight most in its comic supplement. What efforts will be 
needed ere they learn to appreciate the masterpieces of litera- 
ture! For the purpose of correcting their taste it might be well 
to select a classic that is not too far removed from the healthy 
interest of the normal boy. Discover the lad who has come to 
like the book; let him write an essay of appreciation, and invite 
the class, to whom the subject has been previously communi- 
cated, to discover for themselves beauties of the book, or even 
its defects, not noticed by the writer of the essay. We shall be 
astonished at the ability displayed in seeing things of beauty. 
We should continue in this direction, always guiding and direct- 
ing the reading of our students along the best lines, and teaching 
them by this process to choose their books by the canons of a 
refined taste and thereby form the habit of reading wisely. 
The leaflet published by the Loyola University Press (Chi- 
cago), Report on Home Reading, will prove helpful to the stu- 
dents in writing these essays on books they have read. 

Thus the English teacher of the preparatory seminary may 
fulfill what is one of his distinct duties: to induce his pupils to 
read English classics while in his charge. No one will question 
that the reading of good fiction, of which English literature has 
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so many notable examples, will prove of great advantage to the 
prospective priest. One of the wisest priests whom the Amer- 
ican Church has known, said frequently in conversation with 
friends that his deepest insight into the human heart and the 
mysteries of its operation had been won through careful read- 
ing of great fiction. The preparatory seminary is the proper 
place for reading great fiction. 


“Standard works,” says Carmichael, “should be read early, 
in the ’teens, especially the seventeens and eighteens. How soon 
the possibility of standard reading slips away from us! Either 
we get more modern as we get older and lose the taste for robust 
work, or business or pleasure or religion absorbs us wholly; but 
certain it is as time goes on time leaves us no leisure or inclina- 
tion for the monumental literature of the past. ‘Make haste to 
be done with your reading,’ my father would say, ‘ere you are 
caught up by the fever of study.’ ”* 


The idea that the study of literature consists in reading 
around the great classics is to-day discarded. The chief func- 
tion of the study of literature is to have the pupils enjoy to 
their hearts’ content the beauties of the world’s great books. 
Instead of cramming down our pupil’s throats the text-book of 
the history of literature, it will be more educative to have them 
discover, upon their own initiative, the facts in Longfellow’s 
life that account for his choice of so many Catholic subjects. 
If we give our pupils the opportunity to communicate to the 
class their various discoveries, we shall have them do it so suc- 
cessfully as to stimulate all the others to read and enjoy the 
books that reveal such live facts. In order to have our pupils 
acquire the habit of reading pen in hand, it is advisable to teach 
them a systematic method of filing, preferably on cards, all that 
seems worthy of note, whether in point of matter or style. Let 
them occasionally display to the class their growing collections, 
and we shall soon perceive a praiseworthy rivalry to hoard up 
these treasures. 

Our young explorers should quote, especially in historical 
essays, exact references for their. statements; all should feel 
free to ask that anything appearing doubtful be verified. Thus 


Ky 3M. Carmichael, The Life of John William Walshe, London, 1912, p, 15. 
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our pupils will be trained to be accurate and thorough; when 
they leave our hands they will have laid the basis of sound 
scholarship. This scrupulous adherence to truth and careful 
avoiding of exaggeration will exert a wholesome influence on 
mind and will; the whole soul of the pupil will enjoy a healthy 
growth. 


Imitation has been recommended from time immemorial for 
language work, and before concluding I wish to say a few 
words about imitation exercises, since they offer the teacher 
abundant opportunity for arousing the interest of his pupils. 
The work of imitating the classics offers a practical difficulty 
to the teacher. It is indeed easy enough to find models of good 
English but it is very difficult to find such models as will appeal 
to the American boy. Hence we teachers of English must be 
grateful to Rev. Francis P. Donnelly, S. J., who has furnished 
in his three text-books of imitation material that is well suited 
to the English course in our preparatory seminaries, These 
three books are: Model English I, Model English II (Allyn 
and Bacon), and the admirable edition of Newman’s Second 
Spring (Longmans). 

Two of these books I have used with gratifying results for 
several years and can cordially recommend them to my col- 
leagues. The exercises are well arranged for eliciting the in- 
terest of each and every boy. They call for much blackboard 
work. One pupil should be at the blackboard while the rest 
cooperate with him in writing the period, the paragraph, or 
whatever may be called for at the time. The teacher should 
assist only in so far as it is necessary to stimulate his pupils to 
exert their best efforts. He should not say anything that the 
pupils can say themselves nor do anything that the pupils 
can do themselves. However, the teacher should so direct the 
work of his pupils as to bring home the rules of grammar and 
rhetoric, for these text-books combine rhetoric, literature, and 
composition. They contain, as has been truly said, “no abstract 
theorizing on style, no definitions for barren discussion, no rules 
to be committed to memory.” One of these books “furnishes 
300 model passages with more than 2000 subjects for composi- 
tion. It contains 350 separate exercises with specific directions 
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for each exercise. Its directions are brief and pointed; the ex- 
cellences and limitations of each model are clearly stated; the 
student is told precisely what to do and how to do it; the sub- 
jects are all socialized, bearing on the student’s life, not in the 
narrow sense of vocation, but in the true sense that compre- 
hends mind and heart as well as hand.” 

These text-books may be used to advantage in teaching many 
a lesson that can hardly be taught otherwise. Boys use words 
without any sense of their value or specific meaning. They 
have no appreciation of the importance of details, of rhythm, 
of discriminating between synonyms. But with the whole class 
working on one theme, as was described above, and trying to 
obtain the clearest and most forceful expression of thought, the 
teacher may impress his pupils with the importance of these 
points — trifles as they will call them until the teacher demon- 
strates how essential they are for effective English. After the 
whole class has been engaged jointly on one theme, each pupil 
should repeat the exercise with a different subject, and thus tlie 
lessons of the classroom will enter into the very nature of each 
student. In this way, too, the teacher will realize, time and 
again, that good habits of speech are caught rather than taught. 

A valuable feature of Book II of Model English is the chap- 
ter on versification. Here the students are led by graced exer- 
cises to familiarize themselves with the technique of English 
verse. 

The third book of the series, Father Donnelly’s edition of 
the Second Spring, continues along the same lines as the two 
other books, but can be used only with advanced students. I 
have used it for nine years in the highest class of a preparatory 
seminary. It serves a special purpose in assisting us to intro- 
duce our students to Newman, who may well be the favorite 
author of the priest, but who appears to most students austere 
and forbidding until the acquaintance forced upon them through 
this text-book ripens into enduring friendship. 

This method of imitation, as applied in these three text-books, 
is based on the correct pedagogical principle, first, the attempt, 
then the underlying rule, while the procedure in many class- 
rooms, first, the rule, then its application, is wrong. 











THE PREPARATORY SEMINARY AND THE PROB.- 
LEMS OF ITS CURRICULUM 


REVEREND HUGH L. LAMB, D. D., OVERBROOK SEMINARY, PHILA- 
DELPHIA, PA. 


I. MIXED COLLEGE VERSUS PREPARATORY SEMINARY 

The organization of this Preparatory Seminary Section of the 
Catholic Educational Association is a very happy sign of good 
things present and of better things to come. It shows present 
among Catholic educators a sincere desire to conform more 
closely than in the past with the mind of the Church in regard to 
preparatory seminaries as opposed to mixed colleges. and it 
promises for the future to those engaged in this work valuable 
assistance in attaining uniformity of studies and a general eleva- 
tion of standards. During the past few years the growth in 
number and equipment of our preparatory seminaries has been 
very encouraging. Several of the larger dioceses have erected 
magnificent structures and many of the smaller ones have at last 
overcome the difficulties caused by lack of teachers and funds 
and have striven to realize the ideal of the Church. 

The new Code of Canon Law in Canon 1354 requires that: 
“At least in the larger dioceses two seminaries be established; 
one, the minor, for instructing boys in letters, the other, the 
major, for those studying philosophy and theology.” The estab- 
lishment, therefore, of a preparatory seminary in a diocese able 
to support one is no longer a matter of choice. It is prescribed 
by the positive legis!ation of the Church. This legislation is not 
something new, but merely a repetition of the enactments of the 
Council of Trent and the Council of Baltimore. The sovereign 
Pontiffs, especially Leo XIII and Pius X, again and again have 
pleaded for the separate education of priests and laics even in 
preparatory studies. Leo XIII, for example, in the encyclical 
“Paternae” — 18th September, 1899, writes as follows: “Daily 
experience shows that the mixed college does not correspond to 
(616) 
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the mind and desire of the Church. Such a too intimate associa- 
tion with laymen is very often the cause of the cleric losing his 
vocation.” 


The mixed college, therefore, is not the proper preparation for 
the major seminary and it is only tolerated until ideal conditions 
can be realized. In a former convention of the Catholic Educa- 
tional Association there was a tendency in certain quarters to cast 
aspersion on the preparatory seminary idea. It was claimed 
that such training was unsuited to modern conditions since it 
produces a narrow type of character out of touch with the people 
and a species of hot-house piety which will not stand the test of 
time. In the educational field as in other fields we alwavs find a 
small number of Catholics who are wiser than the Church. But 
for most of us the law of the Church backed up by two thousand 
years of experience needs no elaborate defense. 

Granted that the mixed college, which educates together the 
future merchant and the future priest, may fulfill the intellectual 
requirements for theology, it will never supply the disciplinary 
and spiritual training necessary for the priesthood. The atmos- 
phere of the college is not and cannot be that of the seminary. 
The four years of theology are not sufficient to give that training 
of character required in the Ambassador of Christ. Not merely 
must he know the doctrine of the Church and be of unstained 
character, but he must also have attained a certain attitude of 
mind and heart which cannot be described in words, but may be 
suggested by the Latin expression, “Sentire cum ecclesia.” This . 
priestly second nature can only be obtained in the formative 
period of youth and in an ecclesiastical environment and atmos- 
phere. 

The religious orders act on this principle in dealing with their 
own future subjects, though not always in dealing with those of 
the secular priesthood. In recruiting the ranks of the regular 
clergy boys are usually removed from the mixed college as 
early as possible that they may be thoroughly imbued with the 
spirit of the order. Is not this special training even more neces- 
sary for those. who are to follow the life of the secular priest- 
hood? The preparatory seminary, therefore, is no longer a mat- 
ter for debate. No other institution can fill its place in pre- 
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paring students for philosophy and theology. No other institu- 
tion conforms to the mind of the Church, as expressed in the 
enactments of Trent and of Baltimore and in the new Code of 
Canon Law. The Preparatory Seminary Section of this Asso- 
ciation will have served a good purpose if it does nothing else 
except keep this fact prominently before some of our Catholic 
educators. 

But we expect far more from it. Many special problems vex 
the minds of those engaged in this work which can be solved 
only by frequent meetings and by informal interchange of ideas. 
Among ,these problems the two which stand out most prom- 
inently are the lack of uniformity in regard to the length of the 
course and in regard to the content of the curriculum. The fol- 
lowing suggestions are offered merely for what they are worth, 
in the hope of provoking salutary discussion. 


II. LENGTH OF COURSE 


Should the course in our preparatory seminaries and cathe- 
dral colleges be comp!eted in five or in six years? In this matter 
there is no uniformity, although most seem to prefer the five 
year course. Searching for some authoritative norm on the 
subject, we find the following decree of the Third Plenary Coun- 
cil of Baltimore (Acta et Decreta Tit. V, No. 145): ‘In om- 
nibus puerorum seminariis quae etiam parva vel preparatoria 
vocantur studiorum cursus non pauciores quam sex annos com- 
plectetur.” 


Is this decree prescribing a six years’ course impractical at the 
present day? There were fewer side branches then and priests 
were more badly needed than they are at the present time. The 
twentieth century suffers from haste, and the preparatory sem- 
inary has not escaped the contagion. Experience has shown that 
the space between the grammar school and philosophy cannot 
be bridged over in five years with any show of success. Educa- 
tion, we are to!d, is not a filling up, but a drawing out of the dif- 
ferent faculties. It is a real growth like that of the plant, which 
cannot be hastened by artificial means but requires tender care 
and sufficient time. 

There is a universal complaint among our professors of phi- 
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losophy that many of the students coming to their department 
are lacking in that maturity of judgment and depth and breadth 
of classical culture necessary as a foundation for successful phil- 
osophical studies. Our hard-working professors of the prepar- 
atory seminary are not to be blamed; nor is the boy always at 
fault. It is the lack of time that is largely responsible for the 
deficiency. Those who plead in favor of the shorter curriculum 
offer as a reason that the six-year course makes the student 
too old before reaching philosophy, theology and the priesthood. 
Beginning at six years, he is fourteen at the end of grammar 
school, twenty at his entrance into philosophy and twenty-six at 
the time of ordination. There is certainly much to be said in 
favor of their contention. How can we overcome this difficulty 
of age and still give to the student a thorough six-year course 
in classical studies? 

The only plausible solution is a change in the entrance require- 
ments. All that the preparatory seminary should require on 
entrance is a good elementary education. But there is no very 
clear notion among educators as to what constitutes an elemen- 
tary education. The present system in vogue requires eight 
years before beginning secondary studies. But many serious 
students of the problem think that six years are sufficient. Ina 
splendid paper, entitled, “The Problem of the Curriculum,” read 
at the New Orleans meeting of the Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation in 1913, the Rev. Francis W. Howard writes as follows: 


“What should we expect at the end of a period of six years of 
elementary education? Give me a boy at the age of eleven or 
twelve who writes 2 good legible hand, who spells correctlv, reads 
with expression, has an accurate knowledge of the Baltimore 
Catechism and of Bib!e History, who can do rapid and accurate 
work :n the fundamental operations of arithmetic, who can write 
a short letter in simple and plain Engiish, whose habits of 
speech are correct and not slangvy, whose manners if not gentle 
show at least some thought of others besides himself and whose 
life is virtuous; and 1 will say that this boy has received a good 
elementary education.” 


Brother John Waldron, S. M., in a paper read at the Pittsburg 
meeting in 1912, entitled “Influences That Have Helped to 
Form and Shape the Eight Grade Elementary System”, shows 
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‘clearly that the present division is not based on any psycholog- 
~ical study of mental development, nor is it the result of any 
definite aim or purpose, but largely a product of circumstances, 
political, legal and economic, which began to shape its present 
form about the middle of the past century. 

Further glancing through the Reports of the Catholic Educa- 
tional Association and of the National Educational Association, 
we find a surprising unanimity of opinion among school super- 
intendents that the elementary course should be shortened to 
six years, and that the matters usually treated in the seventh 
and eighth grades have no business there, but should be assigned 
to the secondary school. The junior high school movement is 
rapidly gaining ground. Many large cities have now their class- 
ical high school, following the sixth year of elementary work. 
There are now 720 of these instituticns in operation. The Con- 
ference of Catholic Colleges in Ohio recently expressed itself 
in favor of the plan. The Franciscan Educational Conference, 
‘which met last year at St. Louis in conjunction with this As- 
‘ sociation, likewise gave favorable consideration to such a change. 

Is not the division into the three sixes — six years elementary, 
six years secondary, six years professional—a more logical — 
classification of the periods of mental development than is our 
present haphazard and arbitrary system? To put off the begin- 
ning of secondary school work,—especially the beginning of 
‘languages, which constitute the larger part of the classical course, 
— to the age of fourteen is a pedagogical blunder. At no other 
period in the student’s life is the memory so flexible and so facile 
for assimilating the rudiments of language as it is between the 
years of eleven and fifteen. Everywhere in Europe, whose sys- 
tem of education is based on centuries of experience, secondary 
studies are begun at this age. Perhaps the universal laraent that 
Americans are such poor linguists is largely due to our delay in 
beginning the rudiments. 

Should not a thorough grammar school course of six years 
be sufficient for admission to the preparatory seminary? The 
advantages gained by this seem far to outweigh the losses suf- 
fered by the student in being deprived of the mimic course of 
secondary studies of the seventh and eighth grade. If we thus 
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change the entrance requirements, then the six years classical 
course, prescribed by the Third Baltimore Council, can be given 
universally. There will be no reason to curtail it on account of 
the too-advanced age of the student. Normally he will: be 
ready for philosophy at eighteen, theology at twenty, and the 
priesthood at twenty-four, which is the canonical age at which 
the Church expects to find him at this goal. 


III. CURRICULUM IN GENERAL 

The second problem that confronts those engaged in the work 
of the preparatory seminary is the lack of uniformity in the 
curriculum. Scarcely two are alike in this matter. Some empha- 
Size certain branches at the expense of others; and in some insti- 
tutions subjects considered by many of great importance, are 
entirely omitted. Is it not possible for all to agree on some defi- 
nite and fixed curriculum that may be regarded as the standard 
and ideal? Surely all will benefit by such agreement. The major 
seminary will obtain students better able to follow its courses 
with success, and the priesthood in general will be enhanced 
in influence and prestige by this broader and deeper foun- 
dation of classical culture. 

But where shall we find a norm for determining a standard 
curriculum? The new Code of Canon Law is quite definite in 
regard to the subjects required in the major seminary, but it 
leaves a great deal of latitude regarding those in the preparatory 
institution. Canon 1364 merely insists on religion, Latin, and 
the vernacular, leaving the rest to be determined according to 
the different programs of different countries. A model pro- ~ 
gram for Italy is elaborated by Rev. A. M. Micheletti in his 
work entitled De Ratione Studiorum in Sacris Seminariis; and 
is further perfected according to the new code in a work recently 
published by the same author, entitled: “Constitutiones Semi- 
nariorum Clericalium ex Codice Piano-Benedictino omnium Gen- 
tium Sacris Institutis accomodatae.”- (Turin, 1919). The works 
of this distinguished author, who is a consultor of the Sacred 
Congregation of Seminaries and Universities, and who has been 
for many years professor of Ecclesiastical Pedagogy in the Ro- 
man Seminary, contain many valuable hints that may prove very 
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helpful in building up an ideal curriculum for our American pre- 
paratory seminaries. 

But a norm which is even more helpful is that traced in out- 
line by the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore and which with 
a few alterations seems very well adapted to satisfy all our needs 
at the present day. It conforms with sufficient accuracy to the 
courses usually given in the four years of high school and the 
two years of college in standardized secular institutions. If 
faithfully adhered to by competent instructors, no radical 
changes are necessary to make this curriculum articulate with 
that drawn up by the Committee on Standardization of Catholic 
Colleges and published ‘in the Catholic Edticational Association 
Bulletin for 1918. 


IV. CURRICULUM IN DETAIL 

To discuss in detail each subject of the preparatory seminary 
curriculum, as laid down by the Third Baltimore Council would 
be to exceed the limits of this paper. A few general observa- 
tions, however, offered with trepidation and from a meagre store 
of experience may serve to provoke helpful discussion. Com- 
ment is unnecessary on the subject of religion, to which the new 
Code and the Council of Baltimore assign the place of honor in 
the program of studies. Nearly all our preparatory seminaries 
measure up to the standard in this regard. But the same can 
hardly be affirmed of the subjects placed next in importance, viz., 
Latin and the vernacular. 


A—LATIN. There is a universal lament among the professors 
of the major seminary that the average student is not sufficiently 
well grounded in Latin on finishing his classical course. As a 
result lectures in Latin have been well nigh abandoned in some 
seminaries with serious detriment to true priestly culture. The 
boy stumbles through the classics, stumbles through philosophy 
and theology, and the priest keeps on stumbling through the 
Breviary and Missal and Ritual till he has reached the final 
Amen of life’s journey. How few priests after ordination ever 
open a standard theological work in Latin or take up tlie Codex 
of Canon Law and read and study the original! The great 
Encyclicals of the Holy See, the official documents of the Church, 
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are read only in translations and summaries. Who has not wit- 
nessed the tendency among students to prefer an English theo- 
logical work to one written in the language of the great masters? 
The use of these works is, of course, desirab‘e to supplement the 
Latin text, but they were never intended to supplant it. They 
will never give to the student or the priest that intimate view 
of Catholic doctrine or practice which the Church desires and 
which produces in the mind and heart that indescribable some- 
thing expressed in the phrase “Sentire cum ecclesia.’ We are 
told that if we wish to know the soul of a people we must have 
an intimate knowledge of its language. Can the student ever 
attain anything but a superficial acquaintance with the soul of 
the Church unless he be thoroughly skilled in its official lan- 
guage? 

A deficient Latin course, therefore, is a menace to real priestly 
culture; and more, it is a menace to unity and integrity of faith 
and of morals. Among the ties that bind men together there are 
none more lasting than sameness of language. A people may 
slowly but effectually be crushed out of existence simply by forc- 
ing upon them or their children a foreign tongue. When same- 
ness of language goes, then sameness of thought and tradition 
usually goes with it. 

The same is liable to occur in matters religious. The Latin 
language is the channel uniting us with the Apostolic Church 
through which the precious truths of divine revelation and tradi- 
tion have come down through the ages, crystallized and spark- 
ling in all their immaculate purity. The Latin tongue is the 
bond uniting all peoples of all times in a common Catholic belief 
and practise. If the vernacular supplants the Latin among our 
students and priests, is not there a real danger to Catholic unity? 
The annals of history seem to show that most of the heresies 
began with an exaggeration of national characteristics injected 
into religion. In Germany, in England, in France, the trouble 
began with an over emphasis of the national spirit, first man- 
ifesting itself by a demand that the Latin of the Holy See be 
replaced by the vernacular of the country. 

Wisely, therefore, does Holy Mother Church insist that Latin 
be the language of the seminary. The ideal preparatory curric- 
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ulum must be so constructed as to enable the professors of the 
major seminary to conduct their classes in Latin. The student 
should be so trained as to be able to read with ease and pleasure 
any ordinary Latin text and to speak in the same tongue with 
grace and facility. Such is not the case at the present time, save 
with exceptional students. Is it not possible to bring all up to 
such a level of attainment? To accomplish this ideal the present 
system might be changed in two important particulars. 

The first concerns the age of admission to the preparatory 
seminary. Earlier in the paper the reasons for this change were 
set forth in detail. It is unnecessary to repeat them here and to 
insist that if Latin were begun at the age of twelve and contin- 
ued for six years the results would be far better than under the 
present system. The second change regards the method of 
teaching. If the direct method, which has been so successful in 
the modern languages, were more employed in the teaching of 
Latin, would not the results be more encouraging? Could we 
not begin with the spoken language in the very first class, and 
omitting intricate mazes of grammatical subtleties and excep- 
tions, give the student by constant practice a firm hold on the 
important and essential constructions and idioms? 

Some one has remarked that “The death knell of Latin was 
struck when the learned German grammarians began to publish 
huge tomes on the mysteries of the subjunctive mood, and the 
vagaries of the periphrastic conjugation.” Most of us will agree 
that a great deal of the learned lumber crammed into our gram- 
mars and crammed into the heads of our students, is more of a 
hindrance than a help in the practical use of the language. A 
maximum of reading, a maximum of speaking, and a minimum 
of grammatical explanation is absolutely required if Latin is to 
be a living language and not a fossil that is dead and buried. 


B—enctisH. Of even greater importance than Latin to the 
student is a profound study of the vernacular. If the future 
priest is to be a man of real efficiency in public life, if he is to 
exert any lasting influence on the religious, social and educa- 
tional thought of the day, he must be a master of the English 
language and able to use it with purity, propriety and precision. 
But what are the actual conditions? Our priests are the best 
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trained men of the communities in which they live; yet how few 
of them ever appeal to an audience outside the limits of their 
immediate parish. A few sectarian preachers with half-trained 
minds and half-baked principles seize ho!d of the popular mind 
and gain a position of leadership all out of proportion to their 
real worth. 


The late Canon Sheehan somewhere remarks: “The Catholic 
theologian is the richest merchant and the poorest shopkeeper 
in the world. He has countless riches but he does not know how 
to display them. Wisdom is hidden away in portly, dusty tomes 
and error is scattered broadcast at every street corner.” Cer- 
tainly the majority of our priests are afraid of the public plat- 
form and of the public press. Our American Catholic literature 
is very scarce and very impoverished. Many reasons may be al- 
leged for this deficiency but one of the most important is the 
imperfect English course given in many of our colleges and pre- 
paratory seminaries. Is it not possible to rearrange our course 
in English literature so as to give to all of our students a life- 
long love for this study, and to our priests that delicacy, beauty 
and force of expression which the Divine Revelation demands? 

Perhaps if we insist more on texts and less on text-books, we 
may obtain more easily what we desire. Elaborate treatises 
on grammar and rhetoric are certainly good, but they were never 
intended as fountainheads of learning but merely as guides and 
reference works to accompany the careful reading of selected 
masterpieces. One month’s travel in a country gives more 
knowledge and appreciation of its beauties than a year’s study 
of Baedeker will impart. Many institutions require the student 
to learn a great deal about English literature, but insist very 
little on English literature itself. All enthusiasm and love is 
stifled by an intricate mass of uninteresting detail, —‘“‘a bundle 
of dry bones that rattle.” As a result the priest’s library 
tab'e bears only the Breviary, the morning newspaper, or the 
latest best seller, and his sermons are remarkable only for “vox, 
vox, praeterca nihil.” If we wish our future priests to acquire 
a real and lasting love for good English literature let us insist 
more and more on the laboratory method. A maximum of read- 
ing, —in class and outside of class, —a minimum of grammat- 
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ical explanation, seems to be the method best adapted to obtain 
this ideal. 

The remaining subjects of the preparatory seminary curric- 
ulum, according to the new Code of Canon Law, are to be accom- 
modated to the programs followed by the colleges of the country 
in which the priest is to exercise his sacred ministry. The Coun- 
cil of Baltimore, after emphasizing Latin and English, prescribes 
also at least one modern language, Greek, history, mathematics 
and Gregorian chant and the natural sciences. Nearly all of our 
preparatory institutions follow this program in its broad outlines. 
Difference of opinion largely concerns the importance and em- 
phasis to be placed on the natural sciences and on the Greek lan- 
guage and literature. 


C— NATURAL SCIENCES. All are agreed that a fair know!edge 
of the natural sciences is a necessary part of a complete liberal 
education. All will admit that the student of philosophy and 
theology should have an accurate idea of the general truths and 
laws that govern the material universe. The chief difficulty is 
encountered in assigning the place where these branches are to 
be taught. The program of many secular colleges and high 
schools assigns to them a position of great importance. Our 
Catholic institutions are rapidly following their example. The 
science course required by the Standardization Committee of 
Catholic Colleges and Secondary Schools is very extensive and 
very elaborate. For example, the laboratory equipment alone 
should represent at least $5,000. 

Is it necessary for our preparatory seminaries to measure up 
to these requirements? Certainly our ecclesiastical students 
should have the benefit of a good scientific training. But the 
more logical place to introduce this seems to be in the philo- 
sophical course of the major seminary. If this course were more 
closely modeled on the Louvain Institute of Cardinal Mercier, 
where the physical sciences are taught in coordination with the 
various branches of philosophy, then a great burden would be 
lifted from the preparatory seminary. The sciences by nature 
are accessory to philosophy. They presuppose a mental ma- 
turity that is seldom possessed by the average preparatory stu- 
dent. They seriously interfere with the unity and concentra- 
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tion which is vitally important for a thorough classical training. 

Objection may be raised that sufficient time cannot be found 
in the present two years’ course of philosophy to give a thorough 
course in the physical sciences. In reply we would say: Don’t 
exaggerate the importance of the natural sciences for the sem- 
inarian. Sufficient time may be found to give the rudiments and 
general principles together with their bearings on the problems 
of philosophy and theology. An elaborate detailed knowledge of 
their intricacies and subtleties is not at all necessary for general 
culture or for apologetical purposes. 

Pope Leo XIII in his encyclical to the Bishops of France 
(Depuis le jour — Sept. 8, 1899), after emphasizing the value 
for the priest of a study of the natural sciences, immediately 
adds a caution against exaggeration in this regard and advises 
clerics to confine themselves to the general principles and most 
important conclusions, especially those which may aid in defend- 
ing our faith against its enemies. Likewise Pius X (Encyclical 
Pascendi — Sept. 7, 1907) reiterates the importance of a study 
of these branches but warns against excess that may hinder the 
student’s progress in the other studies of more immediate neces- 
sity. 

The preparatory seminary, therefore, may wisely differ from 
the ordinary college in its science course. Science for the sem- 
inarian has not the same urgent necessity as for the future physi- 
cian or engineer or man of business. If it be taught at all in the 
preparatory institution, only the rudiments of physics or chem- 
istry should be required. More than this is not necessary as a 
preliminary to philosophy, and more than this will consume much 
precious time that can be better occupied with more important 
studies. 

D —GrEEK. In the secular colleges of the course of Greek has 
practically disappeared from the curriculum. Many of our Cath- 
olic colleges and secondary schools have made it an optional 
study. What attitude is the preparatory seminary to take in 
regard to this modern departure from long established tradition? 
Certainly the Greek language and literature present to the stu- 
dent a rhythmical beauty and perfection of structure hardly 
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surpassed by any tongue, ancient or modern. Its epics and 
orations and dramas have been the admiration of the learned 
down through the centuries. An intimate acquaintance with 
.such a literature is sure to impart to the mind something of great 
cu'tural va'ue. But are these cultural benefits actually derived 
from the study of Greek as now taught in our preparatory sem- 
inaries? 

The student who is half-trained in English and half-trained in 
Latin is further burdened with another ancient language, to 
master which would require about ten years of hard-bone labor. 
He never gets beyond the drudgery stage of grammar and diction- 
ary. The literary beauties of the author always remain for him 
as something hidden behind an impenetrable veil. Yet we have 
the consummate courage to call this smattering of Greek, which 
we hand to the student — culture! 

If we are honest with ourselves, most of us will admit that we 
are conscious of very little cultural benefit from our Greek 
course, that can repay us for the long and weary hours spent in 
thumbing the dictionary and in mastering the difficulties of its 
syntax. Many of us regret that those five hours a week for six 
years were not spent in gaining a more intimate acquaintance 
with Latin culture, which is usually regarded as of equal im- 
portance with Greek, and which would be far more helptul in 
the studies of later life. Some of us feel that the time could 
have been spent with far greater profit in getting a more intimate 
knowledge of those great masterpieces of English literature, 
which we cou!d read without laborious use of grammar and dic- 
tionary, and.which would be not only a fountainhead of culture 
but also a source of great practical utility. The seminary course 
is too short to enable the student to attain that profound knowl- 
edge of Greek necessary really to appreciate its beauties and 
really benefit by its culture. Why not, therefore, devote a large 
part of the time now frittered away on this subject to Latin 
and English? 

An objection immediately suggests itself to such a change of 
curriculum. The Greek language has a practical value that is 
most important for the thorough understanding of English ety- 
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mology and the Sacred Scriptures. In reply we would urge that 
an elaborate course in Classical Greek is not at all necessary 
for this purpose. The elements of grammar and a book of care- 
fully graded selections would suffice to prepare the student to 
understand English etymology and the Sacred Scriptures. The 
Council of Baltimore requires only sufficient Greek to read intel- 
ligently the New Testament. Certain students who have special 
talent should be urged to go further and prepare themselves as 
Biblical scholars. But the ordinary student has neither the time 
nor the aptitude for such elaborate studies in the Greek language 
and literature. 

Some one will further object that a thorough theological course 
cannot be given to the seminarian who is not able to read and 
appreciate the Early Greek Fathers in the original. We might 
answer this difficulty by pointing to St. Augustine, Duns Scotus, 
St. Bonaventura and St. Thomas of Aquin. No one will ques- 
tion the depth of their theological learning. Yet all of them seem 
to have gotten along very well without any great knowledge 
of Greek. St. Thomas even wrote some splendid Commentaries 
on Aristotle, although according to reliab!e sources he did not 
read him in the original. 

The Greek course, therefore, in our preparatory seminaries 
may well be changed to conform more closely with the trend of 
modern education without any great loss of true culture or of 
practical utility. More time may thus be assigned to Latin and 
English, which are subjects at the present time most in need of 
more time and more attention. . 

In conclusion it may be helpful to summarize the various points 
made in the course of this paper: 


I— The mixed college as opposed to the preparatory sem- 
inary is against the mind of the Church. 

II — The six years’ course is eminently desirable and can be 
everywhere realized, if we admit students after com- 
pleting the sixth grade of the elementary school. 

III — Regarding the curriculum in general, that outlined by 
the Council of Baltimore may be accommodated to mod- 
ern requirements without any radical changes. 
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IV — Regarding the curriculum in detail, the following rec- 
ommedations may prove of value: 

A — The Latin course might be strengthened by special 
emphasis on the spoken language. 

B— The English course may benefit by less insistence 
on the technical, and more time devoted to reading 
and speaking. 

C— The physical science should not occupy too much 
time in the preparatory seminary. 

D —- Greek should not be over emphasized at the ex- 
pense of more important subjects, since an ele- 
mentary knowledge of the same would suffice for 
all practical purposes. 


These suggestions are offered with hesitation and from a lim- 
ited store of experience. Some of them would involve important 
and far-reaching changes in our present educational system. 
Such changes, certainly, require time and deep thought and long 
consideration. The object of this paper is gained if the distin- 
guished gentlemen here present shall only be provoked by it to 
salutary discussion. Only thus can we hope to solve our prob- 
lems and build up the ideal curriculum for the ideal American 
preparatory seminary. 














THE TEACHING OF RELIGION IN THE PREPARA- 
TORY SEMINARY 


REVEREND RODERICK A. MAC EACHEN, D. D., CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 
OF AMERICA, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The teaching of religion in high schools and preparatory sem- 
inaries is of great concern to Catholic educators of to-day. It 
is generally admitted that no effectual solution of the problem 
has as yet been found. We have indeed advanced catechisms 
difficult enough for the students of these institutions; we have 
exhaustive treatises on Christian doctrine. Teachers filled with 
zeal and enthusiasm have taught these courses from the begin- 
ning; yet the result has been unsatisfactory. Strangely enough, 
the course in religion is the bugbear of the curriculum. Some 
teachers have sought to enliven this study by the introduction of 
debates and discussions, yet all to no avail; religion, presented 
thus, is very dry and perhaps distasteful. 

However, religion is the most interesting phase of life; it is 
a subject of universal interest to all men, believer and unbeliever 
alike. Not even the unreligious or the irreligious man can con- 
stantly keep religion from his conversations. The problems of 
religion permeate all human life. Wherefore it should be pos- 
sible to make religion interesting and likeable to the students of 
our preparatory seminaries. 

But to solve the problem of teaching religion to these students 
we must go back to fundamentals. We must investigate the true 
concept of religion and we must analyze the aim and purpose of 
teaching religion. Far be it from us to imply even remutely that 
there has been abroad a false concept of religion; we would 
simply investigate the concept that has been contained in our 
teaching. 

It is well known to all of us that religion in human lives be- 
longs to the order of virtue; it is with this virtue that we are 
concerned ; we would generate it in the souls of our youth. This 
is the aim and purpose of our teaching. All other virtues, and 
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the virtue of religion in an especial manner, are based upon the 
virute of charity, hence love is the essence of religion. Man is 
placed in this world to learn to love God; but to love God we 
must know Him, know Him in His infinite goodness and bounty, 
and not merely philosophically. Then when we love Him we 
are impelled to serve Him; for love begets service for the beloved. 

The Gospels present God to us as a loving Father; love is the 
dominant note of Christ’s teaching: ‘Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with thy whole heart, and with thy whole soul, and with 
thy whole mind.” (Matt. 22, 37). The Apostles presented the 
teachings of faith to us in the light of love, love elevated to the 
quality of charity. The early Fathers accentuated the same tender 
note in their teachings. If at times they were forced to combat 
the errors of heretics by the force of logic, they ever turned to 
the warmth of emotion when they addressed the faithful. God to 
them was Emmanuel, God with us. 

In the succeeding centuries the same stress was laid upon char- 
ity that lives by good works; the doctrines of faith were defined 
and expounded in their relation to men’s lives. Withal the 
science of theology was developed under the guidance of the 
divine magisterium in the Church. Eventually the scholastics ap- 
plied the principles of Aristotelian philosophy to the teachings of 
faith; this achieved the perfection of theology. It proved for all 
time the harmony that exists between the dictates of right reason 
and the doctrines of the Church. 

Thus fifteen centuries went by. The schoolmen had elevated 
theology to its true position as the mistress of sciences; but the 
people knew little or nothing of their speculations. The people 
were trained in the Christian life; they thought as Christians, 
they felt as Christians, they lived as Christians. For the most 
part the Apostles’ Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and the Seven Sac- 
raments formed their course of religious instruction. 

Eventually the great western schism began to spread its baneful 
influence over Furope; it was essentially a doctrinal move- 
ment of revolt. The leaders began to preach false doctrines to 
the people, who were indeed little versed in the dogmas of relig- 
ion. There was urgent need to stem the tide of error. The 
great theologians were called in to prepare, almost over-night, 
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treatises upon Christian doctrine for the people. These zealous 
men set to work and drew up digests of theology, scholastic 
theology, arranging them in the form of questions and answers, 
and called catechisms. These were to be conned and memorized 
by the people that they might learn to distinguish truth from 
error. 

It was a defensive movement and we have been on the defen- 
sive ever since, it would seem. In course of time the emphasis 
began to be placed on the intellectual side of religion until we 
have adopted the expressions: “learning catechism,” religious 
instruction” and the like to signify the teaching of religion. True 
indeed our people must needs receive instruction ; they must know 
the teachings of faith; yet instruction must not be confounded 
with religion. We must not reduce religion to a mere creed; we 
must give it its place in life. To do this we must train our youth 
to apply the doctrines of faith to their lives. Wheretore the 
truths of faith should be not the end but the means to the end; 
they should be not the aim but the guiding principles by which 
to attain the end of our teaching, to-wit, a life of Christian charity. 


In the elementary schools the children should have learned to 
apply the truths of religion to their lives; they should have learned 
to think and solve the problems of life from the viewpoint of 
religion. Then the problem of teaching religion in our secondary 
schools would be simple indeed. A solid foundation would have 
been laid upon which to build to higher things. Yet we are con- 
fronted by a condition and not a theory. The capacity for Chris- 
tian thought has not been engendered in our children. The ad- 
vanced matter of the preparatory seminary does not fall into 
minds prepared to receive it. 

Wherefore, if we would teach religion effectively to these more 
advanced pupils, we must prepare for them a practical course that 
will enable them to apply the truths of faith to life. The problem- 
method will probably serve best to attain this end. The student 
should be led to discover problems of religion and to soive them. 
These problems should be drawn, not from theological tracts, but 
from the lives of the children. There is almost an infinity of 
problems and situations in every man’s life; all these must be 
solved, correctly or falsely, by the aid of his own mentality. If in 
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his youth he has learned to solve his religious problems we may 
hope that he may be able to solve those that confront him in adult 
life. Our teaching should train him in the art of solving his 
problems. 

But the success of the problem-method depends greatly upon 
the spirit of the teacher and his power of self-restraint. He 
should direct the scholars in the quest of problems and then permit 
them to exercise their own mental powers in solving them. The 
students must be impelled by strong motives if they are to take up 
these problems enthusiastically ; there must be a purpose that will 
impel them to meditate upon these religious questions. They will 
not do justice to the work if they conceive it as a mere task; but 
they will engage in it with eagerness if it touches upon their 
interests and appeals to them as useful. Our teaching is useful 
for the children in so far as it enables them to live better in the 
present and prepares them for their future life. 

Our whole educational system is intended to prepare our youth 
-for life, for the cares and responsibilities that will beset them 
in adult life. Now, the prime duty that nature imposes upon us 
is that one generation teach and train the succeeding generation. 
Hence we must teach our youth to train the children of the 
future. This future duty of the ecclesiastical student should be 
made the prime object of our teaching. They should be trained 
to become other teachers and leaders of men. Then there is 
another responsibility incumbent on our students; it is the duty 
of charity they owe to their fellow man in matters of religion 
If they hide the light of their faith under a bushel they are 
recreant in their Christian duty. Wherefore they should learn 
the proper methods of presenting the truths of faith to others; 
they should learn to help others solve their problems of religion. 

In effect, the ideal advanced course in religion should be the 
coordination of divine truth with human life. When the stu- 
dents have learned to apply divine truth to their lives as a kind 
of super-reason which guides and motivates their actions, they 
will then have been trained in religion; they will have coordinated 
the truths of religion with all their knowledge. In this manner 
they will study their arts and sciences with Christian minds. 
This is the true coordination of religion with science. 
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